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PREFACE. 


t is an amazing fact that the play which established once 

for all Schiller’s international reputation as a dramatist, 
and the one which is still the third most popular of his 
dramas on the German stage,‘ should be comparatively 
unknown in modern England. I say modern England advi- 
sedly, for at the time of its appearance it was almost as 
well known in this country as in Germany. Whilst English 
editions (and sometimes several) exist of every other of 
Schiller’s dramas, not even excluding Don Karlos, no 
English or American editor has yet ventured on Die 
Rauber. The reason for this neglect of the most dramatic 
and. picturesque of Schiller’s plays is not far to seek, 
The would-be editor was firstly dissuaded by the notion, 
generally. accepted at the time when annotated editions 
of the German classics began to appear, in the sixties and 
seventies of last century, that Die Réuber was an outburst 
of youthful extravagance, and nothing more;” and secondly 
that it was not fit reading for the boys and girls of our 
public schools. Whilst the critical attitude may now be 
considered obsolete, the moral objection is still valid, but 
only as regards the “Schauspiel” of 1781; it can have 
no force when applied to the “Trauerspiel”, which both 
Schiller and Dalberg subjected to as severe a pruning as 
modesty could wish. 


1 See below p. 52. 
2 See below p. 98. 
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Apart from this latter consideration, however, the selec- 
tion of the “Theaterausgabe” for this edition calls for a 
word of explanation. From the preference given to the 
| “Schauspiel” by modern editors it might appear as if the 
1781 edition were incontestibly the “origo et fons” of Die 
Rauber. But it has been shown conclusively that that is 
not so,! that, indeed, the edition of 1781 was itself the 
second edition. As far as the “Schauspiel” itself is con- 
cerned, the authoritative text is unquestionably the “zwote 
verbesserte Auflage” of 1782, and the latest editor Erich 
Schmidt has taken the hint, and based his text in the 
“Sakularausgabe” on this edition. But during Schiller’s 
lifetime the authentic version was considered to be the 
“Trauerspiel” of 1782 which Schwan and Getz reprinted 
right down to 1802. It was, as we shall see, the only version 
known abroad until well on in the nineteenth century. 
Petersen? shows, by a comparison with the “Unterdriickter 
Bogen”, that for the “Trauerspiel” Schiller went back 
to the “Urfassung”, probably in the original manuscript. 
We know that Schiller spent much time and thought on 
the revision, and finally professed to be more than satisfied 
with the result.? The “Trauerspiel” would, then, have very 
strong claims to be considered as the ‘Ausgabe letzter 
Hand”, but for the fact that in later years Schiller defini- 
tely rejected it in favour of the “Schauspiel” version. 
Actuated probably by the practical motive of putting a 
stop to the piratical editions of Schwan, from which he 
derived no financial benefit, Schiller, since 1785, had been 


1 Cf. G. Petersen, Schiller als Redaktor eigener Werke, Euphorion, 
1905, XII, p. 44seq. 

21. O° ps O2s 

3 “Offenbar krént diese Wendung das ganze Stiick”, he said in the 
“Selbstrezension”, cf. the additions in Act iv, scene 12. 
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planning a revision of Die Raéuber.!. But it was not until 
November 14, 1749 that he wrote to Cotta asking him to 
procure a copy of the first edition: “Ich brauche es, um 
bei der neuesten Ausgabe das Brauchbare daraus zu be- 
nutzen.” Schiller received the book on January B, 1798. 
In the meantime, however, other interests had absorbed 
his attention, and he forgot all about his intended revision, 
even the fact that he had actually received the copy 
from Cotta, for on November 27, 1802 he repeated his 
request: “Haben Sie doch die Giite, mir gelegentlich ein 
Exemplar der Rauber und von Cabale und Liebe (jene in 
ihrer ersten Gestalt und nicht nach der Mannheimer Aus- 
gabe) zu tibermachen.” Schiller, however, found no time, 
before his death, to make the revision he planned. On 
September 2, 1805 his widow returned to Cotta, as the 
basis for the “Theater”, the copy which the latter had 
sent nearly seven years before: “Da die Rauber selten 
sind, so sende ich Ihnen das Exemplar wieder, welches 
Sie Schiller einst sendeten. Keine Veraénderungen hat er 
nicht gemacht, so viel weif ich.” 

Whilst it would appear from the above that Schiller 
had definitely rejected the “Trauerspiel” in favour of the 
“Schauspiel’”’, he obviously intended to make important 
changes and merely use “das Brauchbare” in the latter; 
and it is clear, moreover, that the 1805 edition in the 
“Theater” did not possess Schiller’s authority, and can 
in no sense be termed the “Ausgabe letzter Hand”. We 
must confess entire ignorance as'to the form Die Réuber 
would. have assumed had Schiller been spared to make the 
final revision. Petersen thinks that the changes would 
have been similar to those of the “zwote verbesserte Auf- 
lage”; the result would certainly have been something 


1 Letter to Korner of July 3, 1785 (Jonas, II, 252). 
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entirely different from the edition of 1781; Goedeke, in 
the critical edition, leaves the question undecided, and 
prints both versions. 

If in the following pages I have decided in favour of 
the “Theaterausgabe”, I was actuated by several motives. 
Firstly, it was the version which was most widely spread 
in Schiller’s lifetime, that on which his reputation was 
based, and from which all foreign translations were made. 
It is consequently that which must appeal most strongly 
to students of comparative literature, whom I chiefly had 
in mind in preparing this text for publication. Whilst 
moreover the ‘“‘Schauspiel” has been reprinted broadcast, 
the “Trauerspiel” is still comparatively unknown and in- 
accessible to wider circles of the reading public: Goedeke’s 
critical edition is not so widely diffused in this country 
as might be supposed, Boxberger’s reprint in the Deutsche 
National-Literatur and that in the Reclam-Bibliothek suffer 
from a modernised spelling and the lack of annotation. 
Finally, I was actuated by the sordid motive (urged upon 
me with much emphasis by the publishers) that the book 
must sell. And whilst no school can be expected to put 
into the hands of its alumni an unexpurgated copy of 
the 1781 version (and I would prefer not to be responsible 
for bowdlerizing Schiller’s text), even the severest of 
Mrs. Grundys could not raise an eyelash at the moral 
tendencies of the ‘“‘Trauerspiel”. 

My text is based on that of Goedeke, whom I have 
followed in most particulars, and whom I have no preten- 
sion of supplanting.’ I have, however, gone to the trouble 


1 I have, however, accepted the few emendations proposed by 
Fritz Jonas in Euphorion, 1913, XX, p. 742 (see notes 107,16 and 197, 28), 
have restored an original reading in 164, 26, and have corrected the 
obvious misprints 153, 4 and 175,12. The numbers in square brackets 
refer in the text to the pagination of the original edition. 
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of collating the present text with the copy of the 1782 
edition preserved in the British Museum, Without disco- 
vering any alterations worthy of attention. And finally 
I have thought it useful and instructive to print in the 
notes the chief variants of the Mannheim acting copy, 
whilst leaving to Goedeke (to whom all serious students 
of Die Rauber will still refer) the task of recording the 
variations of the later reprints of the “Trauerspiel”. 

It will be found that I have interpreted my editorial 
duties from a standpoint somewhat removed from that 
current in most annotated texts. Whilst it has been my 
endeavour to present Die Rauber in its proper place in 
the literature of Germany in general, and in Schiller’s 
work in particular, | was above all anxious to lay especial 
emphasis on the position of the play in European letters, 
and on its bearing to contemporary life and thought. I may 
claim, I think, in this latter aspect to present the results 
of original research. A direct consequence of the develop- 
ment of this side of the subject was the lack of space 
available for the usual critical appreciation and study of 
the characters. I am the less concerned by this omission 
as both aspects have been most thoroughly studied in the 
existing Schiller biographies, such as Minor’s, or Berger’s, 
or in even greater detail by Bellermann. One or other 
of these works I may assume as accessible to my readers. 
I felt, moreover, that Carlyle spoke the last word in the 
critical appreciation of Die Rauber more than ninety years 
ago, when he pointed out the beauties and faults of the 
play with much more vigour and authority than I can 
hope to command. 

In the preparation of the notes it will be obvious that 
I have made use of such material as was available. On 
the linguistic side the essays of Pfleiderer and Kasch 
practically exhaust the subject, and I am deeply indebted 
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to them. Diintzer also, in the new edition of 1906, offers 
much that is*of value, and, again, I have obtained much 
help from the scholarly editions of the “Schauspiel” by 
R. Boxberger and Erich Schmidt. German school editions 
on the other hand, apart from some useful notes by 
Bischoff in Dr. Kénig’s Erlaéuterungen series, proved of 
little use, and are mostly based on Diintzer. I have not 
shrunk, finally, from the arduous task of consulting and 
sifting the vast “literature of the subject”, which has 
arisen since Minor published his then exhaustive biography 
in 1890. I may thus claim, perhaps, to have lightened the 
burden of my colleagues, to many of whom the articles 
drawn upon will be quite inaccessible. 

It only remains for me to express my thanks to numerous 
friends and colleagues for the encouragement and assisténce 
they have dealt out so generously: to Professor Eggli of 
Liverpool for many valuable hints in the treatment of the 
French chapters, to Professor Karl Reuschel of Dresden, 
Professor C. H. Firth of Oxford, Professor W. C. Summers 
and Mr. D. G. Larg of Sheffield for useful suggestions or 
apt illustrations, but above all to Professor J. G. Robertson 
of London and Professor Albert Eichler of Graz who most 
generously gave me their help and advice during the 
reading of the proofs. 

Of another kind, but equally important, are my obliga- 
tions to the printers and readers for the care they have 
bestowed on their task. My warmest thanks are also 
due to Mr. Humphrey Milford for so kindly consenting to 
shelter the work under his wing. 


Sheffield ) | 
September, 1922, L. A. WILLOUGHBY. 
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Gy the May 6, 1781 was issued from the printing press 
of a Stuttgart bookseller the book which was to make 
its author famous in the annals of literature, and which 
opened up a new era for the German drama. ‘The publica- 
tion of The Robbers’, says Carlyle, “forms an era not only 
in Schiller’s history, but in the literature of the world.” 
Although published anonymously—a practice not unusual 
with the authors of the “Sturm und Drang’—the name of 
the author was soon an open secret, and congratulations 
began to pour in from all sides. The sleepy, commonplace 
burghers of Stuttgart were not a little astonished by the 
numerous and distinguished visitors who came to call on 
their unknown “Regimentsmedikus”. Amongst them was 
Leopold: Géckingk and, chief of all, Nicolai, bookseller and 
author, the friend of Lessing, one day to become the bitter 
enemy of the young man whom he now treated with good- 
natured patronage. 

It is significant and almost prophetic for the future of 
German literature that the year which saw the publication 
of Die Rauber should also have been the last of the chief 
representative of the eighteenth-century drama in Germany. 
Lessing died on the February 15, 1781, but a few months 
before Schiller successfully proclaimed his independence of 
all rules whether formulated by Boileau or Aristotle. 

When Schiller became a pupil of the Military Academy | 
early. in 1773, German literature had just begun to emerge | 
from the didacticism and affectation of the first half of | 
the century; under the influence of Rousseau (1712- -1778) | 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 1 
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and English literature it was feeling its way to individual- 
ism and truth to nature.’ 

The first three cantos of the Messias had appeared in 
1748, the last five in 1773; Gessner’s Jdyllen, which came 
out between 1756 and 1772, was still the most popular 
book in Europe, until Werthers Leiden 1774 disputed with 
it for the first place. Lessing was in the prime of his 
activity: Miss Sara Sampson had appeared in 1755, Minna 
von Barnhelm in 1767, Emilia Galotti in 1772. The fame of 
Wieland’s Agathon (1766-1767) was still new. The “Gét- 
tinger Dichterbund” had just been born of the enthusiasm 
for Klopstock; Herder’s first critical writings, his Fragmente 
(1767), had already begun to spread his new gospel. Above 
all the “Sturm und Drang” had crystallised the vague- 
ness of Herder’s theories into poetry, and was affecting a 
revolution in literature and life: Gétz von Berlichingen 
appeared in 1773, soon to be followed by the turbulent 
tragedies of Lenz and Klinger, of Leisewitz and Wagner 
and Maler Miiller. 

Swabia and especially Wiirttemberg, seem at first to 
have been untouched by the feverish literary activity 
going on all around. It was not until Balthasar Haug, 
the learned professor at the Gymnasium in Stuttgart, 
published his monthly review, Das Schwébische Magazin 
von gelehrten Sachen, in 1774, that Swabia may be said 
to have experienced any interest in literature. 

That was what the Germany of 1773 had to offer to our 
young enthusiast in the way of literature. We must now 
pass in review the stock-in-trade, as it were, of Schiller’s 
knowledge and literary experience before he put them to 
account in his Rauber. 

Before being “pressed” into the Military Academy at the 
Solitude, Schiller had spent his early boyhood at Lorch. 
It was intended that he should become a pastor in the 
evangelical church, the “lutherische Landeskirche”, and 


_ 1 Cf. E. Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, Jena 1875. 
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with this end in view he was placed under the care of the 
Lorch pastor, Moser, the Pastor Moser whom Schiller has 
immortalized in the Réuber. He then frequented the Latein- : 
schule, the grammar school at Ludwigsburg, which was to 
prepare him for the entrance examination of the Tiibinger 
Stift, the training college for future clergymen. But fate, 
in the person of Duke Karl Eugen, willed it otherwise, 
and the promising young pupil was drafted into the Duke’s 
brand-new military college at Ludwigsburg. It was de- 
creed that he should become a lawyer, though, in view 
of his antipathy to the subject, it was eventually obtained 
of the Duke as a great favour that he should study 
medicine. Schiller had come to the Akademie with a good 
grounding in Latin, a sound knowledge of the Bible and 
a little, very little Greek. At the same time he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Klopstock, who had been intro- 
duced to the Swabians by their fellow-countryman Schubart. 

The atmosphere of the Military Academy, with every hour 
in the heavy time-table occupied with some strict mental 
discipline or other, with its severe restraint on freedom of 
movement and speech, its strict system of aloofness from 
the outer world and nature, was certainly not conducive 
to poetry. ‘“‘Neigung fiir die Poesie”’, as Schiller affirmed a 
few years later,' “‘beleidigte die Gesetze des Instituts und 
widersprach dem Plan seines Stifters.” But as the school 
inspections, which took place at frequent intervals, showed, 
the pupils yet found many opportunities of smuggling into 
the school all kind of literature, some of it, indeed, of very 
questionable morality. Since the transference of the school 
to Stuttgart in 1775 the facilities for contraband books were 
very much increased. 

When he entered the Akademie, Schiller’s whole literary 
interest was centred in the Messias, the last canto of which 
was published in that very year 1773. We find him writing 
long and enthusiastic letters home to his sister, full of the 


1 In the “Ankiindigung” of the Rheinische Thalia. 
1* 
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beauties and, sometimes, of the difficulties of the epic. His 
earliest poetic effusions are imitations of Klopstock’s lyrics; 
the young theologian also felt himself drawn to the biblical 
dramas. He read with avidity Der Tod Adams (1757), Salomo 
(1764), David (1772), and was even fired to emulate him with 
a dreary biblical epic of his own Moses, of which nothing 
remains. “Damals war ich noch ein Sclave von Klopstock”’, 
he wrote later when referring to his influence. But the 
reaction was at hand. Towards the end of 1773, or the 
beginning of 1774, one of Schiller’s fellow pupils drew his 
attention to Gerstenberg’s grim tragedy of Ugolino, which 
had appeared some five years previously. The influence 
of Klopstock was over, and he was all enthusiasm for 
the new literature. Gétz and Werther he worshipped as 


the “non plus ultra” of poetry, and he at once, on the 
model of Werther, began a Student von Nassau, which was 
to have dramatised a similar subject, viz., the suicide of a 
young student of Nassau, of which he had read in the papers. 
And when Goethe in 1774 published his Clavigo, and in 
1776 his Stella, Schiller found each new work greater than 
the last. In 1780, on the occasion of Duke Karl’s birthday, 
an amateur performance was given of the former by the 
Karlsschiiler, in which Schiller played the title réle. When, 
however, in 1775 at the call of the actor Schréder, who 
had offered a prize for the best tragedy during the year, 
Klinger came forward with his Zwillinge, and Leisewitz 
with his Julius von Tarent, Goethe was, for the time being, 
neglected and relegated to a second place. Julius von 
Tarent' in particular fascinated Schiller to such an extent 
that he immediately turned to the same source, the history 
of the Medicis, and wrote a play variously entitled Kosmus 
von Medici, or Die Verschwérung der Pazzi gegen die 
Medizéer. The play he afterwards destroyed, but there 
is little doubt that many of the illustrations, traits, thoughts 


1 “Darum riihrte mich Julius von Tarent mehr als Lessings Emilia, 
wenngleich Lessing unendlich besser als Leisewitz beobachtet.” Cf. 
O. Brahm, Schiller, Berlin 1888, I, p. 72. 
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and fancies passed over into Die Rauber, for the theme of 
both plays was closely related: hostile brothers in conflict 
with their father.? 

About this time a new and mighty influence began to 
make itself felt which relegated Gétz and Werther, Julius 
- von Tarent and Die Zwillinge to the background. This was 
the period of Schiller’s first acquaintance with Shake- 
speare. 

As late as 1762 not only Shakespeare, but English 
literature in general, was an unknown quantity as far as 
Wiirttemberg was concerned. Haug could write in the 
Magazin for that year such an incredible notice as the 
following :— 

“Englisch verstehe ich nicht. Meinetwegen! Nun — Und Englander 
kann man nicht zum Zeitvertreib lesen. Frauenzimmer kinnen englische 
Schriften nicht lesen, aufer sie seien alt oder Betschwestern. Die Engel- 
lander sollen nur von der Nacht, von den Lastern, vom Tod und von 
der Hélle schreiben.” 

At the Akademie, however, linguistic studies were not in 
such a bad way as might appear from the above extract. 
It could boast of assistant masters for both English and 
Italian, and it is an interesting and significant fact that 
in a report written in the year 1777 or 1778 Schiller was 
awarded the top note “very good” for English. He was 
so far advanced in the language as to be able to read 
Ossian and Young in the original. Shakespeare he studied 
principally from Wieland’s edition (1762-1766), but we 
occasionally find him quoting passages in English. 

About this time, however, our young poet’s literary ardour 
was damped by the mockery which was heaped on his 
poetical ideals and aspirations by one of his fellow-pupils, 
a witty young Frenchman, called Masson. This so upset 
Schiller that it was nearly two years before he ventured 
to take up his literary studies again with any show of 
seriousness. These years, 1778 and 1779, during which 
Schiller applied himself with great diligence to his medical 


1 Hecker-Petersen, Schillers Persénlichkeit, Weimar 1904, I, p. 180. 
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work, are marked by hardly any poetic effusion of import- 
ance. A few lyrics which appeared in the Schwdbisches 
Magazin for 1776, showing the combined influence of Klop- 
stock and Haller (the poet of Die Alpen), one or two formal 
odes written on occasions of official festivity at the “Karls- 
schule”, such is the poor poetical harvest they yielded. 
Schiller was in some measure repaid for the loss he suf- 
fered with regard to his poetry by the active attention which 
was given at the Akademie to “schéne Wissenschaften” in 
general and to philosophy in particular. Haug during the 
session 1779-1780 delivered a course of lectures on “Style” 
with illustrations from contemporary literature. These 
lectures show a decided tendency to side with J. A. Schlegel’s 
critical theories as laid down in his notes to the translation 
of Batteux. Another series of lectures delivered at the 
Akademie, which must have proved of great interest to 
Schiller, was a course on the Greek Drama, which Rast, the 
professor of philosophy, delivered during the session 1778. 
Driick, one of the most brilliant of the members of the staff 
of the Akademie, drew large audiences with his lectures 
which combined history and philology. It was he who 
first drew Schiller’s attention to Plutarch’s Lives, a book 
which soon became one of his most cherished possessions. 
In 1780 Rast delivered a course on Homer, illustrated with 
quotations from Biirger’s translation, which first opened 
Schiller’s eyes to the all-importance of the greatest of Greek 
poets, whilst Driick during the same term discoursed on 
Virgil. It was this course of Driick’s which induced Schiller 
to undertake a translation of the Aeneid in the original 
metre. Only 143 lines were ever completed, and they ap- 
peared in the 11th number of the Schwdabisches Magazin for 
1780 under the title Sturm auf dem Tyrrhener Meere.' 
From time to time the pupils of the Karlsschule had to 
submit to a rigorous inspection of their belongings, on which 
occasion a sharp watch was kept for contraband of all sorts. 


1 Goedeke, Schillers Werke, I, 120. 
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The occasional notices we have of such inspections are 
interesting in that they throw a light on the literature which 
was in vogue amongst the pupils at the time. This was 
usually a reflection of the ever-changing literary fashions of 
the outside world. At one time Miller’s tearful and senti- 
mental Werther imitation, Siegwart, eine Klostergeschichte 
(1776), and other moralising philosophic novels were all 
the rage. But towards the end of the seventies a great 
change seems to have come over the young Karlsschiiler. 
At an inspection held in October 1779 a great deal of 
questionable literature was brought to light which was well 
calculated to inspire the masters with the fear that their 
pupils’ morality had undergone a change for the worse. At 
least this was the only impression which could be gath- 
ered from the numerous copies of the most immodest of 
Wieland’s works, such as the Komische Erzéhlungen (1765) 
and Jdris (1768), which were confiscated on this occasion. 
Schiller seems to have been affected by the general trend 
of thought, and Wieland’s sensuality has left its trace on the 
lyrics of this period,’ and in Die Réuber. Besides Wieland 
the Musenalmanache, which began to flood Germany at 
this time, and especially the “Stiirmer and Dranger” Maler 
Miiller, found numerous readers at the Akademie. To the 
influence of Schubart, and how he was directly responsible 
for Die Rauber, we shall have to return presently. 

We have followed up so far the various literary pro- 
ductions, especially of the poetic kind, which were common 
property at the time. We have made an inventory, as it 
were, of Schiller’s mental possessions at the time of his 
embarking upon his Réuber. Let us examine for a moment 
the scientific training he had received at the Karlsschule, 
and our list will be complete. 

The chief representative of philosophy on the staff of 
the Karlsschule was Jacob Friedrich Abel who exerted an 


1 He vied with his fellow students in treating poetically the theme 
Rosalinde im Bade. 
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immense and beneficial influence, not only on Schiller 
alone, but on the whole of the students. Abel’s philosophy 
was of the same “‘Popularphilosophen” variety, the usual 
combination of Leibniz and Wolff, of Locke and of the 
Scotch philosophers. It was especially the Scotch philo- 
sophy which appealed to Schiller, he felt himself attracted 
by their “Gliickseligkeitslehre’’, their doctrine that happi- 
ness is the “summum bonum”, and that it is to be ob- 
tained by practising virtue. But it was not, as might have 
been expected from the future poet of Die Kiinstler, the 
esthetic theories of Shaftesbury, who identifies virtue 
with beauty, nor even Hutcheson, with his definition of 
virtue as the promotion of the happiness of the many, 
that attracted him; but the sober, moral philosophy of a 
Ferguson with his two laws of self-preservation and socia- 
bility. Man desires, in the first place, that which he ima- 
gines will prove useful to himself, and, secondly, that which 
will best promote the happiness of his fellow-men. It fell 
to Schiller’s lot during the last two years of his stay at 
the Akademie to be amongst the pupils selected to write 
a formal speech in honour of the birthday of the Duke’s 
mistress, Franziska von Hohenheim. Two such speeches, 
or philosophical essays, for that is really what they are, 
have been preserved to us; the one entitled Gehért all- 
zuviel Giite, Leutseligkeit und grofe Freigebigkeit im 
engsten Verstande zur Tugend? and the other Die Tugend 
in ihren Folgen betrachtet.'| But the summing up of his 
youthful philosophy is contained in the so-called Theo- 
sophie des Julius which seems to have been originally 
formed part of a novel in letters in the style of Werther, 
but which subsequently found a resting place in the later 
Philosophischen Briefe. The whole of Schiller’s Theosophie 
seems to be contained in the few closing sentences, and 
amounts to a biblical interpretation of the “ Gliickseligkeits- 
lehre”: “Seid vollkommen, wie euer Vater im Himmel 


1 Werke, I, 61, 95. 
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vollkommen ist, sagt der Stifter unseres Glaubens. Die 
schwache Menschheit erblaBte bei diesem Gebote, darum 
erklarte er sich deutlicher: liebet euch untereinander.’”? 
This was the frame of mind from which the Rauber 
sprang; we already seem to hear the poet of the ode 
An die Freude with its optimistic refrain:— 
“Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Ku8 der ganzen Welt! 


Briider — iiberm Sternenzelt 
Mu ein lieber Vater wohnen.” 


‘“Plétzlich machte ich eine Pause in meiner Poeterei 
und widmete mich zwei Jahre lang ausschlieBend der 
Medicin.”* So Schiller explained the sudden break in his 
literary activity which characterises the years 1778-1779. 
At the institution of a new medical faculty in 1776 Schiller 
was only too glad to give up the law, which he hated, for 
a more congenial study. “Die Medizin”, von Hoven ex- 
plained,® “‘schien mit der Dichtkunst viel naher verwandt, 
als die trockene Jurisprudenz.” Schiller seems to have 
set himself as an example to follow the Swiss physio- 
logist von Haller, the famous author of Die Alpen (1732), 
who had successfully combined medicine and literature. 
And it was the literary, or philosophic side of medicine 
which attracted Schiller most. Like most of his contem- 
poraries, he was particularly interested in the problem of 
the interdependence of the spiritual and physical.in man, 
and two essays which he wrote during this period are on 
this subject. The first, entitled Philosophie der Physio- 
logie,* he presented to the faculty in the autumn of 1779 as 
a medical thesis. But although its merits were recognized 


1 Werke, IV, 51. 

2 Cf. O. Brahm, /. c., I, p. 81. 

3 In his “Selbstbiographie”, reprinted by Hecker-Petersen, /.c., I, 141. 

4 The duke decided that the essay, written in Latin, should not be 
officially printed. Only a fragment of the German draft copy has been 
preserved which will be found in R. Weltrich, Friedrich Schiller, Stutt- 
gart 1889, p. 256, note 1. 
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by the examiners, Duke Karl Eugen, in whose hands 
the decision lay, determined that another year at the 
Akademie was imperative to tame the young man’s fiery 
blood.1. The second dissertation: Versuch tiber den Zu- 
sammenhang der tierischen Natur des Menschen mit seiner 
geistigen,? prepared during 1780, was accepted by the 
faculty, and printed. It was a work of more solidity than 
the first in every respect, but its main interest to us is 
the constant reference to literature. Schiller supports his 
statements with quotations from ancient and modern poets: 
from Virgil and Ovid, from Shakespeare, Goethe, Haller, 
Klopstock, Leisewitz, and above all from the Life of Moor, 
a tragedy by Krake.’ This is none other but Die Réuber 
which he quotes in English under this fictitious title in 
order to disarm the suspicion of the authorities. 


1 “TDahero glaube ich, wird es auch recht gut vor ihm sein, wenn 
er noch Ein Jahr in der Akademie bleibt, wo inmittelst sein Feuer 
noch ein wenig gedimpft werden kann, so daf er alsdann einmal, 
wenn er fleifig zu sein fortfihrt, ein recht grofes Subjectum werden 
kann.” Cf. J. Minor, Schiller, Berlin 1890, I, 266. 

2 Werke, I, 135. For a full account see Minor, /. c., I, p. 275 seq. 

3 A rumour was current that the play was a translation from the 
English. See Hecker-Petersen, /. c., I, p. 124, and Rahbek’s Lebens- 
erinnerungen in Hecker-Petersen, II, 72 seq. A. Kontz, Les Drames 
de la Jeunesse de Schiller, Paris 1899, p. 41, thinks he discerns in 
the supposed author’s name a pun on the French word “craque”: a 
crack, fib, bounce. 
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BY 1780, therefore, Die Rauber was sufficiently advanced 
for Schiller to quote it in illustration of his medical 
dissertation. But the plan goes back much further. It 
occupied the poet’s mind for four years: from his eighteenth 
until his twenty-first year. Begun as early as 1777,? Die 
Rauber was not published until 1781. 

The plan was first suggested to him by a short story 
of his fellow-countryman Schubart which had appeared in 
the January number of the Schwdabisches Magazin for the 
year 1775 under the title Zur Geschichte des menschlichen 
Herzens.* It was his friend and fellow-student Hoven 
who first pointed out to him the suitability of the subject 
for dramatic purposes, and he has told us the story of it 
in his “Selbstbiographie”’.* 

“Schiller hingegen, dessen grofies Muster Shakespeare und weilerhin 
Goethe in seinem ‘Gétz von Berlichingen’ war, tibte sich vorztiglich 
im Dramatischen, schrieb nach mehreren vorhergegangenen andern 
Versuchen seine ‘Rauber’, wozu ihm den Stoff eine in dem oben 
erwihnten ‘Schwibischen Magazin’ befindliche Erzihlung gab, und 
ehe er die Akademie verlieB, hatte er das Stiick gréftentheils voll- 
endet. Daf er diesen Stoff wihlte, war eigentlich ich die Ursache. 
Ich hatte ihn auf die Erzihlung als ein zu einem Drama geeignetes 
Sujet aufmerksam gemacht, und meine Idee war darzustellen, wie das 
Schicksal zur Erreichung guter Zwecke auch auf den schlimmsten 
Wegen fiihre, Schiller aber machte die Rauber zum Hauptgegenstand 


1 Cf. Weltrich, /.c., p. 284. 

2 On the date see Weltrich, J. c., p. 183, note 1. 

3 The story has been reprinted several times; f.i. by R. Boxberger, in 
his edition of Die Rauber in Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, p. iv. 

4 Hecker-Petersen, /. c., I, p. 143; Weltrich, J. c., p. 189. 
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oder, um mich seiner eigenen Worte zu bedienen, zur Parole des 
Stiicks, was ihm bekanntlich von vielen Seiten her tibel genommen 
worden und was ihm auch selbst in der Folge leid gethan zu haben 
scheint.” 

It would seem that we must distinguish two different 
stages in the play’s development:’ at first the motif of 
the prodigal son formed the main interest, as is evident 
from the proposed title Der verlorene Sohn.’ It was only 
gradually, that this motif was replaced by that of the 
Robbers: “Die Riuber werden zur Parole des Stiicks.” 
In other words, Schiller’s interest in the play changed 
from the psychological to the political. To some extent, 
no doubt, it was a reflection of his own revolt against the 
petty tyranny he had to endure at the Akademie. This 
was Goethe’s view;? but it would seem to have been 
based on an incomplete knowledge of the facts. Schiller 
was not so unhappy at the Akademie as his biographers 
have generally pretended.* In any case his ill-treatment 
at the hands of the duke dates from a later period when 
the main lines of his tragedy were already fixed. Not 
but that there were during the whole of the eighteenth 
century instances in plenty of the tyranny of princes.® 


1 Cf. Weltrich, J. c., p. 196. ; 

2 Schiller had some thoughts of reviving the old title when re- 
vising the play for the stage under Dalberg’s direction. See below 
p. 49. There is an indirect reference to it in the play itself: Act I, 
scene 2, Spiegelberg says to Karl Moor: “Pfui, du wirst doch nicht 
gar den verlorenen Sohn spielen wollen?” In the “Trauerspiel” (see 
below p. 115, 14) Moor answers: “Ich will ihn spielen, Moritz, und 
ich schime mich nicht.” In Act III, scene 2, of the “Trauerspiel’ 
Karl Moor refers to himself as “der verlohrene Sohn” (152, 34). 
Cf. Weltrich, J. c., p. 360. 

3 “Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, Fiesco, Produktionen genialer 
jugendlicher Ungeduld und Unwillens iiber einen schweren Erziehungs- 
druck.” From Uber das deutsche Theater, 1815; Werke, 52. 

4 Cf. Minor, J. c., 99 seq. and notes. 

° On the “actuality” of Die Rauber cf. R. F. Arnold, Die Umwelt der 
“Réuber” in Euphorion, 1913, XX, p. 391, supplemented by E. Kraus, 
Euphorion, 1918, XXI, p. 89. 
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They were not wanting in Wiirttemberg itself where Duke 


Karl, “der alte Herodes”,! had sinned against all the laws . 


of God and men in committing Schubart and Moser to 
years of imprisonment for the mere crime of daring to 
raise their voices in protest against his misgovernment. 
But although Schiller naturally must have been cognizant 
of these facts, yet they would not impress themselves 
on a schoolboy as on a man of riper years. The main 
reason for the change of motif is undoubtedly to be sought 
in his literary reading. As Schiller tells himself in the 


Wirtembergisches Repertorium, his first conception of the 


Robber hero was derived from Don Quixote and Plutarch:— 


“Wofern ich mich nicht irre, dankt dieser seltene Mensch seine 
Grundlage dem Plutarch und Cervantes, die durch den eigenen Geist 
des Dichters nach Shakespearischer Manier in einen neuen, wahren 
und harmonischen Karakter unter sich amalgamirt sind.’’? 

Then there was the example of the robber knight Gotz 
which, as we know, was his constant reading,’ whilst the 


exploits of the Swabian robber, the Sonnenwirt Schwan, | 


had fascinated him from his earliest boyhood, and sub-— 
sequently formed the subject of the best of his short stories. 


The work did not come red-hot from the poet’s brain. 
Single scenes and episodes were composed as the inspiration 


1 Schiller’s letter to Kérner, Dec. 10, 1793, Jonas, III, 413. 

2 From the “Selbstrezension” in the Wirtembergisches Repertorium, 
Werke, II, 360. Cf. Abel in Hecker-Petersen, J. c., I, 18, and Weltrich, 
1. c., p. 842: “Die Idee zu diesem Werk gab ihm theils der Rauberhaupt- 
mann Roque im Don Quixote, theils die Geschichte des sogenannten 
Sonnenwirths oder Friedrich Schwans, von dem damals durch ganz 
Wiirttemberg viel gesprochen wurde und iiber die er auch mich (Abel) 
‘Ofters fragte. Mein Vater war der Beamte, unter dem Schwan ein- 
gefangen und hingerichtet wurde.” Schwan was the hero of Der Ver- 
brecher aus verlorener Ehre, first published in the Rheinische Thalia, 
2. Heft, 1788, under the title Verbrecher aus Infamie. Werke, IV, 61. 

3 Hecker-Petersen, /.c., 1,121: “Oftlas er diesen (Julius von Tarent) und 
den Gétz von Berlichingen auf Spaziergingen laut vor.” A. Béhtlingk, 
Schiller und Shakespeare, Leipzig 1910, p. 22, has collected the passages 
from Gétz which may have suggested to Schiller the taking a robber 
‘as his hero. 
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seized him, and were read to his friends for their criticism.+ 
The work was soon interrupted, however, by the “grofe 
Pause in der Poeterey” whilst he devoted himself to his 
medical studies. 

These left him but little leisure for literature, and what 
little he had, he was not permitted to use. To work at 
night was against the regulations of the Akademie; Schiller 
took his manuscripts with him to the hospital, where he 
worked at it surreptitiously during his convalescence from 
an attack of fever. His drama made such good progress 
under these conditions, that it even induced him to feign 
illness in order to gain a little leisure. There are stories 
told of how, when the ward doctor passed, the manuscript 
hurriedly disappeared under the bedclothes, and a bulky 
tome on medicine took its place.2 And thus, in spite of 
all obstacles, Die Rauber progressed, and Schiller was 
soon able to quote whole scenes and acts from it to his 
comrades during their common walks in the wood.? And 
yet it was this year 1780, though taken up very largely by 
preparation for examinations, that really saw the birth of 
the tragedy. Before he left the Akademie, it was almost 
complete.* 


1 Cf. Petersen, Schiller auf dem Fortschreitungswege bis zur Voll- 
endung seiner “Réuber”, reprinted in Hecker-Petersen, J. c., II, p. 5: 
“Das Stiick ist nicht das Werk eines Gusses. Schiller arbeitete ein- 
zelne Selbstgespriche und Auftritte aus, ehe er das Grundgewebe des 
Ganzen iiberdachte, ehe er Anlage, Verwicklung und Entwicklung be- 
stimmt, Schatten und Licht vertheilt und die Formen gehérig an ein- 
ander gereihet hatte. Was auf diese Weise ausgearbeitet war, lieB 
er sich theilweise von Bekannten vorlesen, um Eindruck und Wirkung 
besser beurtheilen zu kénnen.” Petersen repeats the statement in Der 
Freimiitige, 1805, Nr. 220, reprinted in Hecker-Petersen, J. c., I, p. 123: 
“Die Kritik seiner Freunde vermochte so viel iiber ihn, da er manche 
zu grelle und sittenlose Scene in seinen Réubern, die er griften- 
theils auf dem Krankenzimmer ausarbeitete, weglie8 oder milderte.” 

2 Hecker-Petersen, /. c., Il, p. 8. 

3 Hecker-Petersen, J. c., II, p. 9. 


4 “Die Ausarbeitung dieses Trauerspiels fallt hauptsichlich in das 
Jahr 1780, und es war beinah vollendet, als Schiller zu Ende dieses 
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Schiller left the Karlsschule in December 1780 with his 
medical diploma in his pocket. The brilliant future, how- 
ever, which Duke Karl Eugen had promised Schiller’s 
father for his son, came to nothing. He received a small 
appointment as army doctor in one of the shabbiest regi- 
ments in Stuttgart, which brought him in but a miserable 
pittance, and subjected him to all the discomforts of a rigid 
military discipline. But he at least enjoyed full leisure 
for the completion of his play. And he again turned to 
his friends for their criticism and advice, as we know 
from some manuscript notes of his old master and friend 
Professor Abel:— 

“Noch immer erinnere ich mich eines Spazierganges, den er mit 
seinem innigsten Freunde, Bibliothekar Petersen, und mir machte, und 
auf dem die Fehler des Stiickes der Gegenstand der ganzen Unter- 
redung waren. Mit Verlaéugnung aller Eigenliebe und mit grofem 
Scharfsinne sptirte er selbst allen Fehlern nach, und ohne allen 
Schein eines Mifvergniigens oder Unwillens hirte er den Tadel seiner 
Freunde.” ! 

The young author now began to cast about for a pub- 
lisher for his play, but in spite of all his exertions, and 
those of his friends, no publisher in Stuttgart could be 
found willing to undertake the risk. Petersen who chanced 
to be on a journey in the Rhine districts was even com- 
missioned by Schiller to sound the “Ausland”, and to 
apply to a bookseller in Mannheim.” But with no greater 
success. And thus Schiller finally decided to publish the 
play at his own expense. As his own means did not 
suffice he was forced to borrow the money through a 
third person.’ 

Before committing his manuscript to the printer he first 
sent it, with a note, to Petersen for his final criticism:— 


Jahrs die Akademie verlie8.” Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben, 
5th ed., p. 15; so too Kérner, Nachrichten von Schillers Leben, quoted 
by Welltrich, 7. c., p. 284. 

1 Hecker-Petersen, J. c., II, p.18. Also Weltrich, J. c., p. 842. 

2 Letter to Petersen, reprinted by Weltrich, J. c., p. 347. 

3 Weltrich, J. c., p. 349. Hecker-Petersen, J. c., I, p. 162. 
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“Zur Nachricht. Ich erwarte von Dir keine schaale und superficielle 
Anzeige des Guten und Fehlerhaften, sondern eine eigentliche Zer- 
gliederung, nach dramatischer Behandlung, Verwicklung, Entwicklung, 
Carakterisierung, Dialog, Interesse u.s.w. und ich habe Dir desswegen 
auch das Stiick communicirt, damit ich Deine Anmerkungen nuzen 
kénne. Darum hoff ich wirst Du thérichte Schmeicheleyen bei seite 
sezen. Lingstens bi® Samstag muft Du mirs wieder zuriickschicken, 
und da ich weis da Du wirklich nicht occupirt bist, so hoffe ich das 
von Dir fordern zu kénnen. Wenn die Recension unter 6 Bogen ist, 
so muff ich schon das Maul kriimmen. Aber je gréfier sie ist, desto 
begieriger bin ich — und desto vergniigter machst Du mich Deinen 
herzlichen Freund Schiller.” 

Finally an arrangement was come to with a Stuttgart 
bookseller,t and the printing began. It progressed but 
slowly, for Schiller’s corrections were constant and far- 
reaching. Passages which seemed harmless enough in 
manuscript looked glaring and crude in print, and a whole 
sheet was suppressed;” the most revolting of the cynicisms 
and obscenities were struck out or toned down; a wildly 
extravagant scene between Moor and Spiegelberg teeming 
with blasphemy and indecency was deleted altogether— 
enough of it has been preserved to show how necessary 
such pruning and cutting was. Some of these excisions 
were due to the bookseller Schwan of Mannheim, who 
was later to act as an intermediary with Dalberg, to whom 
Schiller sent some of the proofs in the hopes that he would 
purchase the whole issue.* Finally a new preface was 
written, to replace a shorter one,* in which weight was 
laid on the moral tendencies of the play. Early in May 
(the preface is dated ‘‘in der Ostermesse 1781”) the play was 
published anonymously under the title Die Rauber. Ein 
Schauspiel, with the false imprint “Frankfurt und Leipzig”. 


1 Weltrich, J. c., p. 350, makes out a good case for the firm of Metzler, 
which also printed the “Anthologie”. 

2 “Der unterdriickte zweite Bogen” has been preserved, however. 
It has also been reprinted by Boxberger in Deutsche National-Literatur, 
vol. 120, p. xiv seq., and Weltrich, J. c., p. 357 seq. 

3 See Hecker-Petersen, J. c., 18. 

4 “Die unterdriickte Vorrede” in Werke, Il, 4. 
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Two vignettes by Nielson in Augsburg adorned the book.! 
Characteristic was the motto taken from Hippocrates: 
“‘Quae medicamenta non sanant, ferrum sanat; quae ferrum 
non sanat, ignis sanat.” 

The first edition of Die Rauber sold badly. Not until the 
play had had some success on the stage was there any 
demand for it, and by that time Schiller had parted with 
the remaining 800 copies to a second-hand bookseller.2 A 
new edition was thus rendered necessary and was brought 
out by Tobias Loffler in Mannheim. This was the “Zwote 
verbesserte Auflage”, which bore on the title-page the 
vignette of a roaring lion and underneath the famous 
motto “tin Tirannos”, for which, however, Schiller does not 
seem to have been responsible.* It again bore the fictitious 
imprint “Frankfurt und Leipzig”.* A third edition appeared 
in Mannheim in 1799, again published by Tobias Léffler.® 

The publication, and especially the public performance 
of Die Rauber, marked the turning-point in Schiller’s career. 
From henceforth he determined to devote himself entirely 
to literature. On his return to Stuttgart, after the public 
triumph he had won at Mannheim, life as a regimental 
doctor seemed oppressive in its regularity, unbearable in 
its restraint. He longed for freedom to devote himself to 


1 Reproductions in Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, p. xiii and 
139; cf. also G. Koénneke’s Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Nationalliteratur, Marburg 1895, p. 303. 

2 Copies of the first edition are extremely rare. They were already 
so by 1811; see Minor, J. c., p. 575. 

3 A facsimile will be found in Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, 
p. xv, and Koénneke, /. c., p. 303. Cf. G. Weiftein, Der “springende 
Léwe” auf dem Titelblatt der “Rauber” in Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, 
1904, IX, p.122, who traces the vignette to a heraldic lion on a wine 
flask belonging to Schiller at the Karlsschule, and the Mannheimer 
Geschichtsblitter, VI. Jahrgang, Nr. 526 (1903), Die Léwenausgabe der 
Rauber. Die Vignetten der ersten Réuberausgaben. 

4 The edition was soon duplicated by a pirated reprint which was so 
skilful, that itis difficult to tell it from the original. Cf.Weltrich, /.c.,p. 416. 

5 For a facsimile of title-page cf. Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, 
p. xviii. 
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his literary pursuits. In May 1782, he took advantage of 
the temporary absence of the Duke from Stuttgart to pay 
another surreptitious visit to Mannheim.’ This escapade 
came to the Duke’s ears, and Schiller was placed under 
arrest. An incident which now occurred was the occasion 
of Schiller falling still deeper under his sovereign’s displeas- 
ure. In Act Il of Die Rauber Schiller causes the arch- 
villain Spiegelberg to declare that to produce a perfect 
rogue a national disposition to roguery was indispensable, 
a kind of “Spitzbubenklima”. As such Spiegelberg re- 
commends the Swiss-canton of Graubiinden. Some busy- 
body raised a protest, and brought the matter to the Duke’s 
notice. And although Schiller could point out with perfect 
justice that the reference to Graubiinden was put into the 
mouth of the vilest of the robbers, and could, therefore, 
carry but little weight, and although he adduced a local 
tradition in support of his statement, yet the Duke was so 
highly incensed by this occasion of offence he had given 
to the “Ausland”, that he forbade Schiller to write in future 
any works other than medical treatises, under pain of 
instant dismissal from the service: “Ich sage, bei Strafe 
der Kassation schreibt Er keine Komédien mehr.” To a 
man of Schiller’s temperament such an order was im- 
possible of fulfilment. He determined to free himself once 
for all from the tyranny of Karl Eugen’s whims, and seek 
refuge in flight. 


SOURCES AND LITERARY RELATIONS. 


S we saw above (p. 11), the theme of Die Rauber was first 
suggested to Schiller by a story of Schubart’s in the 
Schwabisches Magazin for 1775, entitled Zur Geschichte des 
menschlichen Herzens. The story is a typical eighteenth 
century production. It tells of a nobleman who has two 


1 Die Rauber were not performed on this occasion. Cf. Berger; 7. c:, 
I, p. 628. 
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sons, Wilhelm and Karl. Wilhelm is a pious hypocrite ; 
Karl a hot-blooded youth who, led astray by his fiery 
temperament, leads a life of debauchery at the university, 
and is disowned by his father. He enlists in the Prussian 
army, is severely wounded in an engagement, is taken to 
hospital and, repenting of his past evil life, writes piteous 
letters home to his father begging for forgiveness. But 
these letters are intercepted by his brother. Karl returns 
to his home and accepts the humble position of a farm 
labourer, without disclosing his identity. He saves his 
father from the hands of the murderers hired by Wilhelm 
to remove the old nobleman. The inevitable disclosures 
follow: the brother’s villany is unmasked, and Karl returns 
to the arms of his forgiving father. Such are the brief 
outlines of Schubart’s story. It is evident to the most 
casual observer who compares Schubart’s story with 
Schiller’s drama, how closely Schiller has followed his 
original as far as the main plot is concerned—he has 
retained even to the name of his hero, Karl—although 
the characterizations are, of course, Schiller’s own. 

Here was not yet a subject to satisfy a young man filled 
with the literary theories of the “Sturm und Drang”, 
and it is no wonder that Schiller’s indebtedness to it 
has been denied altogether.! But he shows his innate 
dramatic talent by turning the somewhat sentimental hero 
of Schubart’s story into a “Kraftmensch”, who knows no 
bounds to his will or passions, who has been brought 
up to despise the conventionalities and weaknesses of 
society. It was Rousseau who first rendered such theme 
possible and, through his glorification of “the sublime 


1 Petersen in his recollections: Schiller auf dem Fortschreitungs- 
wege bis zur Vollendung seiner Rauber, 1777-1780, denies that Schiller 
used any other sources but Cervantes and Plutarch: ‘Die Geschichte 
des Riubers Roque in Don Quixote und die Bemerkung, Rousseau 
riihme es an Plutarch, da derselbe erhabene Verbrecher zum Gegen- 
stande seiner Schilderung gemacht hatte, fiihrten ihn darauf” (cf. Hecker- 


Petersen, J. c., II, p. 5). 
D* 
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criminal” !, was the real originator of Die Rauber. Rousseau 
and Plutarch! They were as we know Schiller’s favourite 
reading;” and it is significant that we first meet Karl 
Moor as he takes refuge from “diesem tintenklecksenden 
Siculum” in his Plutarch. It has been maintained, too, that 
Milton’s Satan served Schiller as a prototype for Karl Moor; 
they were both types of “the sublime criminal”.’ But the 
motives for the rebellion, in one case against divine Provi- 
dence, in the other against man-made law, are so different, 
that the influence must not be overrated.* 

On the other hand it is scarcely possible to make too 
much of Rousseau’s influence.® From him Schiller could 


1 This phrase does not occur in Rousseau’s writings, but in the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten von Rousseau by H. P. Sturz, erste Sammlung, 
Leipzig 1779, p. 145, to which Schiller himself drew attention in his 
“Selbstrezension”. “Plutarch hat darum so herrliche Biographien ge- 
schrieben, weil er keine halb groBen Menschen wiihlte, sondern grofie 
tugendhafte und erhabene Verbrecher.” It is based, apparently, on 
a letter of Rousseau from Wootton on September 27, 1766. Cf. A. Kontz, 
J. c., p. 106, note 2. 

2 Cf. his Briefe tiber Don Carlos, VII: “da die Helden des Plutarch 
in meiner Seele leben”. Schiller even planned a Deutscher Plutarch, 
as we know from his letters. Briefe, Il, 216; Ill, 118, 124. It was to 
have been, apparently, a collection of biographies of classical worthies, 
and not of German celebrities. Cf. L. Sadée, Vom deutschen Plutarch, 
Wiesbaden 1911. Later (November 20, 1788) Schiller wrote to his 
sister-in-law recommending the reading of Plutarch as an antidote 
against the insipidity and dullness of the present age. 

3H. Kraeger, Der Byronsche Heldentypus in Munckers Forschungen, 
VI, Miinchen 1898, p. 139. Cf., too, E. Kiihnemann, Uber die Stellung 
von Schillers “Réubern” in der Weltliteratur in Deutsche Rundschau, 1904, . 
CXXI, p. 385, and the same author’s book on Schiller, Miinchen 1911. 

4 E. Pizzo, Miltons Verlornes Paradies im deutschen Urteile des 
18. Jahrhunderts in Literarhistorische Forschungen, 54. Heft, Berlin 
1914, p. 98. 

° The influence is incontestible, and has been the subject of con-. 
siderable research. Cf. K. Fischer, Rousseau und Schiller in Schiller- 
Schriften, Heidelberg 1890, I, 19; Schiller und Rousseau in Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1913, CLVII, p. 269. G. Benrubi, Goethe et Schiller con- 


tinuateurs de Rousseau in Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 
mai 1912. 
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draw all that was essential in the humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century: the idea of the rights of the individual, 
of the present corruption of society, of revolt against 
tyranny and oppression, whether secular or religious, 
whether of the body or of the mind. The influence of 
Rousseau’s “return to nature” is especially visible in Die 
Rdéuber, where Karl Moor escapes from the artificiality of 
society to the freedom of a life of the woods. 

As regards the ultimate origin of the story it has been 
suggested that Fielding’s Tom Jones was Schubart’s source,! 
no doubt because he himself alludes to the famous novel.” 
There is indeed a parallelism in Tom Jones and his half- 
brother Blifil with Schubart’s Karl and Wilhelm, whilst 
the title itself, Zur Geschichte des menschlichen Herzens, 
Schubart would seem to have borrowed from the first 
German translation of 1750. But the plot of Fielding’s 
novel is so absolutely distinct, that it renders the likelihood 
of direct borrowing remote.* And that Schubart was 
in any way indebted to Fielding is rendered still less 
probable when we consider that his whole idea, in pub- 
lishing the story in the Magazin, was to prove to the 
contemporaries that there were stories and interesting 


1 R. Boxberger, Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, p. iii; and 
C. H. Clark, Fielding und der deutsche Sturm und Drang, Anhang A. 
EinfluB Fieldingischer Romane auf Schillers “Raéuber”, Dissertation, 
Freiburg 1897. 

2 “Diese Geschichte, die aus den glaubwiirdigsten Zeugnissen zu- 
sammengeflossen ist, beweist, dafi es auch teutsche Blifil, und teutsche 
Jones gebe. Nur Schade, da die Anzahl der erstern so grof unter 
uns ist, daf’ man die andern kaum bemerkt.” 

3 It is noteworthy, however, that so early a critic as William 
Preston in his Reflections on the Peculiarities of Style and Manner 
in the late German writers, Dublin 1801, p. 43, catches an echo of 
Fielding: “Take one of the most applauded German Dramas, the 
Robbers of Schiller. What is it but the Beggar’s Opera tragedysed 
and amplified, with a little sprinkling of imitation from Fielding and 
Shakespeare?” and again, p. 15, where he calls Francis “a sort of 
mongrel being patched up from Fielding’s Blifil, Shakespeare’s Jago 
and Richard the Third”’. 
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anecdotes in Germany from which an intending novelist 
or dramatist might draw his plot, without having recourse 
to foreign literatures. 

“Wann wir einmal Teutsche Originalromanen, und eine Sammlung 
teutscher Anekdoten haben: dann wird es den Philosophen leicht 
werden, den Nationalcharakter unserer Nation bif} auf die feinsten 
Niianzen zu bestimmen. Hier ist ein Geschichtgen, da® sich mitten 
unter uns zugetragen hat: und ich gebe sie einem Genie Preif, eine 
Comédie oder einen Roman daraus zu machen, wann er nur nicht 
aus Zaghaftigkeit die Scene in Spanien und Griechenland: sondern auf 
teutschen Grund und Boden eréfnet.” 

From the above it would appear that the stery had an 
historical background, and there is evidence that the events 
really took place very shortly before Schubart committed 
them to writing. We have Schubart’s own word for it 
that these occurrences “waren kiirtzlich passiert” on the 
borders of Franken and Wiirttemberg, in the neighbourhood 
of Ansbach. And to confirm this we have a notice of 
Schiller’s wife in her essay Schillers Leben bis 1787 who, 
passing in review the various grounds for Duke Karl 
Eugen’s displeasure with her husband, mentions: ‘‘Hiezu 
kam, daf§ die Geschichte des alten Moors nicht erfunden 
war, sondern einen wahren Grund hatte”.? 

We must not forget the prevalence of highway robbery 
in the eighteenth century. Not only were the exploits of 
| famous foreign robbers like Cartouche or Howard? the talk 
of bourgeois circles, but, nearer home, local malefactors 
like Friedrich Schwan, of whom Abel used to tell Schiller,’ 


1 Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde, Stuttgart 1860, I, p. 88. 
Quoted by Weltrich, J. c., p. 195. 

2 On Howard, and this as yet undiscovered source of Die Rauber, 
see below note 105,18. There would appear to have been a tendency 
in England, particularly during the eighteenth century, to look upon 
highwaymen as gentlefolk, as a profession far above the common run 
of thieves. Under the influence of Swift’s Tom Clinch, or of the 
Beggar’s Opera of Gay, they were in the popular mind surrounded 


by a halo of daring and bravery, and subjects rather of praise than 
of condemnation. 


3 Cf. above p. 13, note 2. 
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the Bavarian Hiesel’ and the gipsy Hannikel exerted a 
peculiar fascination on the minds of their fellow-countrymen. 

Nor were there wanting literary forerunners of Karl 
Moor. Reference has already been made to the noble 
robber of Cervantes, Roque Guinart in Don Quixote.” 
Kind-hearted and charitable as he is by nature, Roque 
has only become a robber from the sense of the wrong 
and injury he has received from society. Like Karl Moor, 
who threatens to hold “fiirchterliche Musterung” among 
his followers, he cleaves the skull of one of his followers 
who dares murmur against his commands. He is all kind- | 
ness and courtesy to the weak and needy, and even the | 
rich he does not send empty away. He remains in his 
condition as he avers “in spite of and against my in- 
clination: and as one deep calleth to another, and one sin 
to another sin, revengeful acts are so linked together that 
I take charge not only of my own but also of others”. To 
make the parallel with Die Rauber still more complete, we 
have a pendant to the Kosinsky episode: a young girl, who 
has just killed her lover in a fit of jealousy at his supposed 
infidelity, comes to Don Roque for help and protection. 
“Don Quixote stayed three days and three nights with 
Roque, and had he tarried three hundred years, he might 
have found subject for notice and admiration in that kind 
of life.” 

The robber motif has been treated a second time in 
more detail by Cervantes in his short novela Preciosa. 
But Schiller could find a model even nearer at hand in the 
abundance of the picaresque literature of the seventeenth 
century. In Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus in particular, 
the hero himself leads for a time the free life of the road 
together with his friend Olivier who discourses in similar 


1 Cf. K. T. Heigel, Der bayerische Hiesel und die Hiesel-Litieratur in 
Westermanns Monatshefte, 1888, vol. 63, p. 122. Schiller may have 
derived several traits for Die Réuber from this source. 

2 Part II, Chapter LX. 

3 Don Quixote, Part II, Chapter LXI. 
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terms to Karl Moor against the hypocrisy of the church 
and its ministers.1 Then again there were the ballads of 
Robin Hood and his merry men, made familiar to the 
Germans by Herder’s translation; it is a source to which 
Schiller refers himself in the Kosinsky episode.? In Jo- 
sephus, to which Spiegelberg refers on several occasions,’ 
and which we must therefore assume was familiar to 
Schiller, he would have found the story of John of Gishala 
who, from a robber-chief, rose to be one of the chief 
political leaders of the Jews. Even closer is the parallel 
to another Jewish robber, Simon the son of Giora, who, 
like Moor, delivered himself to the Romans of his own 
free will. In his favourite Shakespearian reading he had 
only to turn to The Two Gentlemen of Verona: Valentine 
takes refuge from his sentence of outlawry in a forest on 
“the frontiers of Mantua”, where he is chosen captain of 
a band of outlaws. He accepts the leadership :— 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengers.® 

But, unlike Die Rduber, the ending is a happy one. Valen- 
tine is reconciled to society, and wedded to his Silvia. 
In Goethe’s “Singspiel” Claudine von Villa Bella (1776) 
Schiller could also have found the same type of the 
handsome, attractive bandit Crugantino, to whom “die 
biirgerliche Gesellschaft” was equally unbearable.® 


1 Simplicissimus, IV. Buch, 15. Kapitel. 

2 “Hat dir dein Hofmeister die Geschichte des Robins in die Hinde 
gespielt, ... die deine kindische Phantasie erhizte und dich mit der 
tollen Sucht zum grofen Mann ansteckte?” Trauerspiel, IV, 3; see 
also note 156, 29. 

3 Schauspiel, I, 2: “Den Josephus must du lesen... Lies den 
Josephus, ich bitte dich drum.” 

4 Cf. A. Bassermann, Schillers “Rauber” und Josephus in Studien 
zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, 1906, VI, p. 347. 

5 Act IV, scene 1. Cf. S. Wukadinovit, Eine Quelle von Schillers 
“Réubern” in Euphorion, 1901, VII, p. 676. 

5 Werke, Weimar, 38, 188: ““Wo habt ihr einen Schauplatz des Lebens 
fiir mich? Eure biirgerliche Gesellschaft ist mir unertraglich. Will 
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Still more striking is the similarity of Die Rauber to 
certain incidents in Diderot’s conte Les deux amis de 
Bourbonne.' It is the old story of Orestes and Pylades, 
_ of Amicus and Amilius over again. Two cousins, Olivier 
and Félix, have grown up together, and their affection is 
boundless. Even their love for the same woman cannot 
disturb it; Félix sacrifices his love to his friendship, but 
in his despair becomes a smuggler in the neighbouring 
forest. He is caught, tried and sentenced to be hanged. 
Olivier makes a desperate effort, and saves him from the 
very foot of the gallows, but dies of a wound received 
in the fray. Félix is inconsolable, he returns to his wild 
life in the forest, puts to flight a detachment of twenty 
soldiers sent to apprehend him. Finally he obtains his 
pardon through the intercession of a neighbouring land- 
owner, whose service he enters. He is again involved in 
a conflict, this time on his employer’s behalf, is thrown 
into prison for attempted homicide, but escapes, and takes 
service with the King of Prussia. 

The disappointed love which sends Félix to the woods, 
has some counterpart in Schiller, although, of course, it 
is not the main motive for Karl Moor turning robber. 
The rescue of Félix from the hangsman has its parallel in 
Roller’s release, the subsequent fight in the “béhmischen 
Wildern” against enormous odds was no doubt inspired 
by Olivier’s homeric contest with the soldiers of the 
“maréchaussée”. The latter parallel is borne out by the 
description of the fight, which Schiller turns to account 
in the Trauerspiel, Act II, scene 15: 

“Félix regagna la forét; et comme il est d’une agilité incroyable, il 
courait d’un endroit 4 l’autre; en courant, il chargeait son fusil, tirait, 
donnait un coup de'sifflet. Ces coups de sifflet, ces coups de fusil 


ich arbeiten, mu8. ich Knecht sein, will ich mich lustig machen, mu 
ich Knecht sein, mu nicht einer, der halbweg was wert ist, in die 
weite Welt gehen?” Quoted by Minor, J. c., I, p. 316. 

1 Cf. E. Eggli, Diderot et Schiller in Revue de Litlérature Comparee, 


1921, I, p. 68 seq. 
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donnés, tirés a différents intervalles et de différents cdtés, firent 
craindre aux cavaliers de maréchaussée qu’il n’y ait la une horde de 
contrebandiers; et ils se retirérent en diligence.” 


Even more important than this outward similarity of 
motif? is the spirit which animates the story. Here Schil- 
ler could also find ready at hand the feeling of revolt 
against the social order, the rancour against aristocratic 
privileges which he ascribes to his hero. It was on this 
head that the story appealed to the “Sturm und Drang” 
in general. Diderot’s conte was first published in Germany 
in 1772,3 and we have Goethe’s testimony for the stir 
it caused in the student circles of his Strassburg days.* 


1 Kd. 1831, vol. II, p. 330. 

2 I believe, too, that Schiller may have found the prototype of his 
Pater in Diderot. The Lettre de M. Papin, docteur en théologie, et 
curé de Sainte-Marie 4 Bourbonne, which is appended to the “conte”, 
offers a curious parallel to the pious admonitions of the Pater. It is 
written in the same vein of satiric denunciation of clerical hypocrisy 
and intolerance: “J’ignore, madame, ce que M. le subdélégué a pu vous 
conter d’Olivier et de Félix, ni quel intérét vous pouvez prendre 4 
deux brigands, dont tous les pas dans ce monde ont été trempés de 
sang. La Providence qui a chatié lun, a laissé a l’autre quelques 
moments de répit, dont je crains bien qu’il ne profite pas; mais que 
la volonté de Dieu soit faite! Je sais quwil y a des gens ici (et je 
ne serais point étonné que M. le subdélégué fit de ce nombre) qui 
parlent de ces deux hommes comme de modéles d’une amitié rare; 
mais qu’est-ce aux yeux de Dieu que la plus sublime vertu, dénuée 
des sentiments de la piété, du respect dai a l’Eglise et A ses ministres, 
et de la soumission a la loi du souverain? Olivier est mort a la porte 
de sa maison, sans sacrements; quand je fus appelé auprés de Félix, 
chez les deux veuves, je n’en pus jamais tirer autre chose que le 
nom d’Olivier; aucun signe de religion, aucune marque de repentir.” 

3 In an edition of Gefner’s Jdylls. It was not published in French 
until 1773. 

4 Werke, Weimar, 28, 64; Wahrheit und Dichtung, Ill, 11: “Diderot 
war nahe genug mit uns verwandt, wie er denn in alle dem, weshalb 
ihn die Franzosen tadeln, ein wahrer Deutscher ist. Aber auch sein 
Standpunkt war schon zu hoch, sein Gesichtskreis zu weit, als daf} 
wir uns hatten zu ihm stellen und an seine Seite setzen kénnen. 
Seine Naturkinder jedoch, die er mit groSer rednerischer Kunst heraus- 
zuheben und zu adeln wufte, behagten uns gar sehr, seine wackern 
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Schiller found yet another of the main ideas of his 
plot ready at hand: the motif of the hostile brothers was 
amongst the most popular themes of the day.! 

When in 1775 the actor Schroeder offered a prize for 
the best tragedy written during the year, the three plays 
sent in were one and all on this theme, although in the 
regulations for the competition no such stipulation had 
been laid down. The three dramas in question were Die 
Zwillinge by Klinger, Julius von Tarent by Leisewitz, and 
a play by an unknown author entitled Die ungliicklichen 
Briider. Die Zwillinge (1776) was one of those full-blooded 
tragedies of love and hatred in which the “Sturm und 
Drang” delighted: the villainous Guelfo has hated his bro- 
ther Fernando from childhood, not only because Fernando 
enjoys all the rights and privileges of the first-born, but 
because he is his successful rival in love. He stabs his 
brother to the heart, and is in turn killed by the avenging 
hand of his father. 

The theme had a peculiar fascination for Klinger, for 
he had treated it in his first play Otto (1775), in which 
the hero is called Karl as in Schiller, and again in Stilpo 
und seine Kinder (1776). He returned to the subject 
again in his comedy Die falschen Spieler (1780), encouraged, 
possibly, by the theme of Voltaire’s L’Enfant prodigue, 
to which also Die Rduber itself may owe something.” 


Wilddiebe und Schleichhindler entziickten uns, und dieses Gesindel hat 
in der Folge auf dem deutschen Parnaf nur allzu sehr gewuchert. So 
war er es denn auch, der, wie Rousseau, von dem geselligen Leben einen 
Ekelbegriff verbreitete — eine stille Einleitung zu jenen ungeheuren 
Weltverinderungen, in welchen alles Bestehende unterzugehen schien.” 
Quoted by Eggli, /.c. Goethe presumably had in view his own Gétz and 
Schiller’s Rauber. See Diintzer, Deutsche National-Literatur, vol.100, p.51. 

1 Cf. J. Zorn, Die Motive der Sturm-und-Drang-Dramatiker, Bonn, 
Dissertation, 1909. But Minor, /.c., I, p.306seq., shows how much more 
skilful Schiller is in the contrast of his two brothers than his predecessors. 

2 Cf. Marcus Landau, L’Enfant prodigue und “Die Réuber”, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und Renaissance-Litteratur, 
1889, N. F. Il, p. 452seq. 
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Julius von Tarent of Leisewitz (1776) is a similar tragedy 
of fraternal hatred. It pictures with realistic horror the 
murder of one brother by another, the fatal outcome of 
their love for the same woman. Julius von Tarent was 
well known to Schiller, and was the immediate forerunner 
of Die Réuber.1 But the theme of fraternal hatred is 
as old as the world itself—the first story in the Bible, 
the murder of Abel, is an example. It is found in the 
traditions of ancient Greece in the terrible legend of the 
Pelopide. From these two sources the theme passed over 
into the literature of Europe.” It was soon complicated 
and intensified by the additional motif of the two bro- 
thers being in love with the same woman. Its first ap- 
pearance in modern literature seems to occur in a play, 
The Bloody Brothers, or Rollo Duke of Normandy (1639), 
written, in part at least, by Fletcher. In its subject of 
the royal mother seeking to reconcile her two hostile 
sons, and succeeding only for a moment, it is strangely 
prophetic of Die Braut von Messina.? The motif occurs, 
again in English literature, in The Brothers (1760), by 
Richard Cumberland,* whose main interest to the student 
of German literature is as one of the founders of the 
“Birgerliche Tragédie”. Ten years after Cumberland, 
Ch. F. Weisse took up the same theme in a “biirgerliches 
Drama”, entitled Sophie, oder Die Briider. 

The motif of parricide was but little less popular in the 
European drama. The playwrights of the “Sturm und 
Drang” contented themselves for the most part with 
taking up arms against the paternal authority, but avoided 
a tragical issue. But they laid all the more weight on 


1 Cf. E. Dieckhéfer, Der EinfluB von Leisewitz’ “Julius von Tarent” 
auf Schillers Jugenddramen. Bonn, Dissertation, 1902. 

2 A very full account will be found in Minor, J. c., I, p. 301seq., and 
notes p. 569. Cf., too, Zorn, 1. ¢., p. 83seq. 


3 Cf. F. E. Schelling, The English Drama, London and Toronto, 
1914, p. 194. 


* Cf. Minor, J. c., I, p. 303. 
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realistic elaboration and detail. A_ typical example is 
Lenz’s “Familiengemilde” Die beiden Alten (1776), which 
is of a particular interest as affording a secondary source 
of Schiller’s Réuber. An unnatural son buries his father 
alive in a vault; he at last gives his accomplice the order 
to kill him, but the latter, moved by the pitiful sight of the 
old man, has not the courage to carry out the order. He 
throws down his dagger at the critical moment, and flees, 
forgetting, in his haste, to shut the door of the dungeon 
in which the old man is immured. The latter hastening 
after him as best he can, appears to the horrified relatives 
as a ghost. The father, in accordance with the mawkish 
sentimentality of the age, forgives his repentant son, and 
takes him again to his bosom, to which pathetic event 
the now overjoyed relatives play an accompaniment on 
the flute.' The parallel with Die Rauber is obvious, when 
we recollect the subterranean vault of the [Vth Act. 
Still more closely related is a ballad of Schubart’s Fluch 
des Vatermérders, in which an old man has been kept a 
prisoner by his son for fifteen years in a tower, and 
appears at his son’s wedding to exact vengeance. The 
“hunger-tower” was a favourite device of the “Sturm und 
Drang” dramatist, and the locus classicus is Gerstenberg’s 
Ugolino.” 

It is evident, that most of Schiller’s sources must have 
been of a literary character; coped up as he was within 
the four walls of the Akademie, he had little or no 
opportunity of studying life as it really was. And yet 
he made most of what opportunities he had. We have, 
amongst other evidence Abel’s word for it that his Robbers 


1 The play may be read conveniently in the edition of Sauer, 
Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 80, p. 6, or K.Freye, Sturm und 
Drang in Goldene Klassiker-Bibliothek, I. Teil, p. 179. 

2 Other incidents in the play of secondary importance have also 
been traced back to contemporary sources; it will be more profitable 
to deal with them in order in the notes. 


\ 
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are largely modelled on his fellow pupils." Even the 
language they speak is a reproduction of the student 
slang in vogue at the Akademie. And, no doubt, much of 
himself in his different moods has gone over into both 
Karl and Franz Moor. 


LESSING, SHAKESPEARE AND KLOPSTOCK. 


HE preceding chapter presented us with a record of 

some of the episodes and literary sources which go to 
make up Schiller’s play. It was an instructive revelation 
of the wide range of our young author’s reading; it affords 
but little assistance in helping the reader to focus Die 
Rauber in its true dramatic perspective. 

“Nur wiinschte ich noch, daf er bei dem Studio Shakespeares 
weniger den Gétz als Lessings Werke studieren méchte, da das Feuer 
seines Genies ohnehin mehr eines Ziigels als des Sporns bedarf.” 

It is doubtful, nay improbable, if previous to reading 
these words from Timme’s review, Schiller had troubled 
his head about dramatic rules and theories. Rather had 
such plays as were his constant reading: Gé6tz, Ugolino, 
Julius von Tarent, one and all typical products of “Storm 
and Stress”, awakened his contempt for all rules. That 
Schiller, on the other hand, both knew and appreciated 
Lessing’s dramas is equally certain.” In his mocking ex- 
posure of the low taste of an average theatre-going public 


1 “Kinige Namen wie einige Karaktere sind aus seinen Umgebungen 
in der Akademie entlehnt. Selbst der Plan Spiegelbergs, nach dem 
heiligen Lande zu wandern, ist eine Idee, mit der einer seiner Kame- 
raden, welchen Schiller als schlecht denkenden Menschen verachtete, 
sich oft und lange getragen hatte.” Weltrich, /. c., p. 842; Hecker- 
Petersen, /. c., II, p. 58. 

2 Cf. K. Fischer, Lessings EinfluB auf Schiller nachgewiesen aus 
Schillers Werken und Briefen, Dissertation, Bern 1896. R. Boxberger, 
Lessings dramatischer Stil in Schillers Nachahmung in Archiv fiir 
Literaturgeschichte, 1874, IV, p. 252. 
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in the first Preface of Die Rauber, he imagines them 
carping at a performance of Emilia Galotti.| No doubt, 
too, something of its social unrest has passed over into 
Schiller’s tragedy. Then, again, the play with the rings 
in Act IV, scene 12, of Die Rauber betrays an acquaintance 
with the similar scene in Minna von Barnhelm. Minor 
in his Schiller biography certainly traced the influence of 
Philotas in some of the speeches of Franz Moor. On the 
other hand the derogatory references to the French drama 
found in both Vorreden may, as has been shown,” be due 
equally to Mercier. There is no evidence, therefore, that 
Schiller at the time when he wrote Die Rauber either 
knew, or cared, anything about Lessing’s dramaturgical 
theories, except in so far as they might be deduced from 
his works. Everything goes to show, on the contrary, 
that it was Timme’s review which sent him to the study 
of the Dramaturgie.* This appears clearly enough from 
the ‘‘Selbstrezension”, in which he confesses, “daf der 
Verfasser wohl keine Kritik gelesen habe, vielleicht auch 
mit keiner zurecht komme”. It is evident when, after 
the event, he endeavours to show that his heroes are yet 
capable of arousing pity and fear, but is forced to admit 
in the end that they should have been drawn with lighter 
touches (“durchgangig mehr Anstand und Milderung”’). 
When, however, he supports this opinion with a reference 
to the Laokoon, it is so entirely beside the point, that one is 
inclined to wonder whether he had ever actually read or 


1 Schiller himself gives a clue to the source of this passage by 
his reference “Es ist das ewige Dakapo mit Abdera und Demokrit”. 
P. Simon, Hine Quelle der unterdriickten Vorrede zu den “Rdubern” in 
Euphorion, 1910, XVII, p. 658, shows the parallel to the performance 
of a play of Euripides in Book II, Chapter 2, of Die Abderiten. 

2 See below p. 41, note 2. 

3 That Schiller actually did look into the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie seems proved by the words in the “Rezension”: “Doch Klag’ 
und kein Ende!” which Minor, I, p. 513, traces back to the 9th Stiick 
of Lessing: “Doch Kritik und kein Ende!” 
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understood this latter work.! Schiller, indeed, acknowledges 
from his belated study of Lessing’s theories, that much 
might have been better in his play, as is obvious from 
‘die Schénheiten, aber noch mehr die kolossalischen Fehler 
des Stiickes”’. 

We must suppose that this new insight into the theory 
of the drama was responsible for some of the happier 
alterations of the stage version, but the play bore to such 
an extent the mark of the “kolossal” that to re-write in 
the minor key proved impossible, and would, indeed, have 
destroyed its chief character. 

To Shakespeare Schiller’s debt was both deeper and 
more lasting. 

Schiller first heard the name of Shakespeare in a lecture 
by the philosophy professor Abel, who had the laudable 
custom of illustrating his moral precepts with quotations 
from the poets, and in this instance borrowed from Othello. 
We hear how Schiller came to him after the class and 
begged for the loan of the book.” 

Schiller was soon deeply immersed in the study of 
Shakespeare, although, like Goethe, he did not at first 
attain to a true perception of his greatness. As he con- 
fessed later in Naive und sentimentalische Dichtung,* he 
was disconcerted by the English poet’s apparent coldness, 


1 “Taokoon kann in der Natur aus Schmerz briillen; aber in der 
anschaulichen Kunst erlaubt man ihm nur eine leidende Miene.” The 
whole point of Lessing’s essay is that whereas the “bildende Kunst” 
must not express excessive passion, poetry knows no such restriction. 

2 “Schiller hérte in einer Unterrichtsstunde eine Stelle aus dem 
Britten vorlesen: er richtete sich auf und horchte wie bezaubert. 
Mit ausdruckvolister Sehnsucht trat er nach geendigter Stunde «zu 
seinem Lehrer und bat um den grofen Dramatiker.” Petersen in 
Stuttgarter Morgenblatt, 1807, Nr. 181. But the story, also derived 
from Petersen, as to Schiller giving up. a course at dinner to his 
fellow pupil Hoven in return for the loan of Wieland’s translation, 


is apparently apocryphal. See K. Berger, Schiller, Stuttgart 1905, I, 
p. 621 (note). 


3 Schiller, Werke, XII, p. 184. 
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and the callousness which could in the same scene combine 
farce and tragedy. Accustomed to discover the author’s 
personality in his works, he was puzzled by Shakespeare’s 
objectivity; or, to use his own words, he looked upon all 
poetry “sentimentally”, and had not yet learned to revere 
in Shakespeare one of the greatest of “naive” poets. 

To some extent, no doubt, Schiller’s early lack of ap- 
preciation was due to the faultiness of his source.! Wieland’s 
translation is not by any means a work of supreme ex- 
cellence—he was but poorly equipped for the task: not 
only was his knowledge of English inadequate, but he saw 
Shakespeare entirely through the pseudo-classical spectacles 
of Pope.* Wieland had no real conception of his author’s 
genius: those dramas that appealed to him most, The 
Tempest and A Midsummer Night's Dream, are essentially 
the lesser Shakespeare. Whilst still a follower of the Swiss, 
Wieland was attracted by the “Wunderbare”’, by the fairy 
magic of Oberon and Prospero. He shows but little under- 
standing for Lear, or Hamlet, or Macbeth, and, for some of 
his renderings from these dramas, Herder would have liked 
“‘to scratch out his eyes”. Nevertheless it was through 
the partial and one-sided outlook of Wieland that Goethe 
and Schiller,*? and the whole, of the “Sturm und Drang”, 
saw Shakespeare until Eschenburg, and later Herder, 
presented him in his totality. 

But though later Schiller came to recognize the great- 
ness of the “naive” poet Shakespeare, this does not mean 


lE. Stadler, Wielands Shakespeare in Quellen und Forschungen, 
1910, CVII, and F. W. Meisnest, Wieland’s Translation of Shakespeare in 
Modern Language Review, 1914, IX, p.14seq. On the whole chapter 
F. Gundolf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, Berlin 1914, p. 160 seq., 
is most illuminating. I owe something, too, to the admirable presenta- 
tion of the subject in L.M. Price, English-German Literary Influences, 
University of California Publications, 1920, vol. IX, p. 354 seq. 

2 He used as the basis of his translation the Pope-Warburton 
edition of 1747. 

3 It is from Wieland’s translation that I have drawn the parallels 
in the notes. 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 3 
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that he became any more Shakespearian himself. On 
‘the contrary, as Gundolf points out,’ there was always 
‘complete opposition between their conception of the world: 
Shakespeare’s theme is the fullness of human life, Schiller’s 
the moral that can be read into life. “Bei Shakespeare 
ist die Weltgeschichte ein Komplex der Taten, Leiden und 
Geschicke. Nach Schiller ware sie das Weltgericht.” 

It may be that when Schiller presented his Réuber to 
the public as “ein dramatischer Roman”, he had Géfz in 
view rather than Shakespeare. Yet of actual borrowings 
from Shakespeare there are not a few, and it did not need 
Boéhtlingk’s book? to point them out, for Schiller had 
acknowledged them himself. It is patent to every reader 
of Die Rauber that Lear and Richard III,* Othello and 
Hamlet have left their traces on Karl and Franz Moor. 
But these borrowings are of a purely superficial, external 
character; Schiller had no real understanding for the 
magnificent types of evil as presented by Shakespeare; 
he was.not so much concerned with great characters as 
with colours for his moral pictures. He was not so much 
interested in the criminals as in their crimes, in the viola- 
tion of the moral order. In other words, Schiller’s dramatic 
ideal is much more akin to the French tragedy of conflict 
than to the character drama of the English.* 

Yet in Die Rauber, although we can already see traces 
of Schiller’s subsequent development, the Shakespearian 
veneer is still relatively thick. It appears mainly in the 


1 [. c., p. 288 seq. 

2 Schiller und Shakespeare, Leipzig 1910. 
_ 3 In the case of Richard III it could not have come through Wieland 
as this tragedy and Cymbeline do not figure in his translation. Wieland’s 
version was continued and revised by Eschenburg in 1778—1779. This 
was the edition bought by Schiller after leaving the Akademie. But 
he would have found the English speeches of Edmund and Richard III 
in chapter XXIII of the Laokoon and, no doubt, he was acquainted 
with C. F. Weife’s adaptation (1759). 

4 “Kin wenig vom Geiste Corneilles lebt wohl auch in den Schiller- 
schen Helden.” Kiihnemann, Schiller, p. 102. 
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external technique,’ in the restlessness of the action (the 
scene changes no less than 15 times), the play is interspersed 
with songs, the figures themselves have an outwardly 
Shakespearian appearance; but there the resemblance 
ends:* Franz, though he may act like Edmund in Lear, 
though he commit the same crime, is not in the least like 
him in reality; Franz, we feel, has no existence outside 
his relation to the moral law which he transgresses. And 
though he may possess something of the violence of 
Richard Il, he has none of his human greatness. Karl 
Moor, on the other hand, has no counterpart in Shake- 
speare’s characters at all; even Bohtlingk fails to find a 
serious parallel, apart from the monologue in Act IV, 
scene 5, based on “To be, or not to be’. Karl is, in fact, 
essentially a character of Schiller’s own imagining, a con- 
ception into which much of the author’s personality has . 
entered. He is a typical Schillerian hero whose lofty ideas 
of freedom and duty come into conflict with the established 
laws of society. Intensely Schillerian, too, is the realisation 
to which he attains that “two men such as he would destroy 
the moral edifice of the world”.* 

Schiller’s genius was much more closely athngs to 
Klopstock than to Shakespeare. In Klopstock he found 
the moral basis of the universe which was entirely lacking 
in Shakespeare. In spite of the obvious and vast differences, 
yet much of the spirit of the Messias has passed over into 
Die Rauber. Karl and Franz represent the opposing forces 
of good and evil, the thought of the final reckoning 


1 W. Bormann, Schillers Dramentechnik in seinen Jugenddramen im 
Vergleich mit der Dramentechnik Shakespeares in Studien zur ver- 
gleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 1905, Erganzungsheft, p. 71 seq. 

2 And even here much may have come indirectly through Goethe. 

3 Coleridge with his deep insight into the nature of the drama saw 
the futility of comparing Schiller with Shakespeare: “Schiller has the 
material sublime; to produce an effect, he sets you a whole town on 
fire, and throws infants with their mothers into the flames, or locks 
up a father in an old tower. But Shakespeare drops a handkerchief, 
and the same, or greater effect follows.” Table Talk, Dec. 29, 1822. 

3* 


- 
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overshadows Die Rauber as it does the Messias. And it 
did not need Karl’s reference to himself as der “heulende 
Abbadona” to convince us of his close parentage to Klop- 
stock’s wavering, fallen angel. They are both filled with 
the same melancholy, the same thoughts of repentance, 
the same regret for their lost purity. Schiller’s conception 


_ of love, moreover, is purely Klopstockian. Amalia is one 


of those unreal, fantastic figures, such as Klopstock depicted 
in the Cidli of the Messias;! only half a woman, the other 
half an ideal figment of the poet’s imagination, such as he 
had formed for himself from his literary reading. As we 
know from his own confession,” the doors of the Akademie 
were open to women only “‘ehe sie anfangen interessant 
zu werden, und wenn sie aufgehért haben, es zu sein“. 


STYLE. 


“TYR hatte zu viel auf dem Herzen und zu viel zu sagen, 

als daf§ er es hatte beherrschen kénnen.’’® In these 
words Goethe referred to the patent extravagance of 
Schiller’s style in Die Rauber. Yet in this respect, as in 
the theme of the play itself, Schiller was merely follow- 
ing the dramatic trend of the time. His style is, as one 
would expect, very largely the reflection of his literary 
reading, when, indeed, it is not, as Goethe suggests, the 
echo of his environment at the Karlsschule. Lenz, Klinger, 
Gerstenberg, Leisewitz especially, these are some of the 
models from whom Schiller derived not only literary 
motifs, but tricks of style. The violent exaggerations, the 
indecencies, the crudities, the curses and blasphemies, the 
jerky disconnected sentences, the boldness in word-forma- 
tion, the extravagance of the illustrations and similes, the 
rhetorical outbursts and complications of the monologues; 


1 Ktihnemann, J. c., p. 78. 
2 Rheinische Thalia, Werke, Il, 529. 
3 Goethe to Eckermann, March 17, 1830. 
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all these are characteristics not so much of Die Rauber, as 
of the productions of the “Sturm und Drang” in general, 
although, no doubt, some of the jerkiness of diction is to 
be ascribed to the spasmodic conditions under which the 
play arose. No one recognized the faults of style more 
clearly, and condemned them more sharply than the author 
himself in the “Selbstrezension” :— 


“Die Sprache und der Dialog dérften sich gleicher bleiben, und im 
Ganzen weniger poetisch seyn. Hier ist der Ausdruck lyrisch und 
episch, dort gar metaphysisch, an einem dritten Ort biblisch, 
an einem vierten platt. Franz sollte durchaus anders sprechen. Die 
blumigte Sprache verzeihen wir nur der erhizten Fantasie, und Franz 
sollte schlechterdings kalt sein. Das Midchen hat mir zuviel im Klop- 
stock gelesen. Wenn man es dem Verfasser nicht an den Schénheiten 
anmerkt, daf er sich in seinen Shakespear vergaft hat, so merkt man es 
desto gewisser an den Ausschweifungen. Das Erhabene wird durch 
poetische Verbliimung durchaus nie erhabener, aber die Empfindung 
wird dadurch verdachtiger. Wo der Dichter am wahrsten fihlte, 
und am durchdringensten bewegte, sprach er wie unser einer. 
Im nachsten Drama erwartet man Besserung, oder man wird ihn zu 
der Ode verweisen.” 


Much of the sentimentality of thought and expression 
can be traced to Werther, still more to Klopstock, and the 
latter’s influence is by no means confined to Amalia and 
the love scenes. Can we wonder, that Karl’s language 
sometimes strikes a rapturous note, when he derives much 
of his being from a fallen seraph? Many of his speeches 
are pure Klopstock, not only in the famous scene on the 
banks of the Danube, but wherever pathos has free play 
as, for instance, in the last scene of the fifth Act, or in 
the song of Amalia at the beginning of the third Act. 
But behind Klopstock stood Milton, and the figure of Satan 
would seem not to have been without influence on the 
development of Karl Moor, and presumably also of his 
pathetic language.’ 


1 “Ieh wei nicht, Moriz, ob du den Milton gelesen hast”, says Karl 
Moor in one of the scenes subsequently suppressed. Cf. also p. 20 above, 
and note 4. 
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The chief stylistic influence, however, is undoubtedly to 
be found in the Bible,! which since Herder had occupied 
a prominent position, although it is in some cases difficult, 
to keep the Bible and Klopstock apart. We know how, 
under the pietistic influence of his mother and the example 
of the Pfarrer Moser, Schiller’s thoughts early turned to 
the church as a profession, and how all his juvenile writings, 
Die Christen, Absalon, Moses, Der Triumphgesang der Holle, 
are soaked in biblical language. And the numerous biblical 
reminiscenses in Die Raéuber are not so much quotations 
as the ordinary expressions of Schiller’s everyday life. Yet 
there is no doubt that much of the rhetorical effect is 
obtained by the appropriate use of a biblical phrase. Schiller 
himself, however, thought that his best work lay in those 
passages where he had reproduced the plain unvarnished 
language of his own time. And, indeed, Die Rauber is a 
veritable mine of colloquialisms and racy, dialectical speech, 
and this gives the play a sense of realism which renders 
it modern even down to the present day.” This realism 
is enhanced still further by the nakedness of Franz’s 
utterances, in which the medical student shows off his 
indifference to propriety and his learning. Indeed, one of 
the physiological disquisitions of Franz is taken almost 
word for word from a medical exercise of Schiller’s.* The 
Akademie has left its traces in the school slang with 
which, for instance, the students’ scene in Act I abounds, 
and the French expressions go back to French friends at 
the Akademie, Boigeol and Masson. Schiller at this time 


1 Cf. R. Boxberger, Die Sprache der Bibel in Schillers “Raubern”, 
Programm der Realschule zu Erfurt, 1867, and J. Schlurick, Schiller 
und die Bibel (Beigabe zum Jahresbericht des kénigl. Gymnasiums in 
Leipzig), Leipzig 1895. 

See p. 30 above and cf. F.M. E.Kasch, Mundartliches in der Sprache 
des jungen Schillers, Dissertation, Greifswald 1900; and H. Pfennig, 


Das Diminutivum bei Schiller und seinen Zeitgenossen, Dissertation, 
Marburg 1904. 


3 Cf. note to 107, 15. 
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still wrote in the usual literary language common to his 
Swabian contemporaries Schubart, Haug, Miller, ete: a 
language which, though it was in many respects more. 
archaic, laid claim to represent the true “hochdeutsch”, i 
conscious opposition to the sree: efforts of Gaatieenets 
and his school.? 

It is interesting to find in this early work of Schiller’s’ 
the tendency to declamation which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of all his later dramas. Karl Moor opens up that 
long list of rhetoricians which ends only with Demetrius,” 
which was so entirely in keeping with the spirit of the 
time. As one might expect, the sober, unimaginative style. 
of Lessing would have but little influence on so turbulent: 
a drama as Die Réduber,*® although Minor detects a slight: 
reminiscence from Philotas in the language of Franz.‘ All 
the more did Schiller turn to his favourite Shakespeare 
for whole speeches of his villains. Yet Schiller’s language 
is as unlike Shakespeare’s as possible, just as he failed to 
seize the essential reality of Shakespeare’s characters, so, 
too, he missed the naturalism of Shakespeare’s style.°. He 
is ever striving even in his earlier dramas to express the 
inexpressible, to attain the unattainable in the constant: 
endeavour to reach a moral ideal. Shakespeare gives free 
vent to his fancy in drawing his similes from the whole 
of visible nature in order to express reality. Schiller 
derives his from abstract conceptions of his intellect. His: 
images are of the mind rather than of the eye: “Zeit 


1 W. Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in ihrem Verhdltnis’ 
zur neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, in Paul-Braune-Beitrage (1903), 
28, p. 273. 

2 F. Butz, Schillers Beredsamkeit in seinen Jugenddramen, Freiburger 
Dissertation, Waldshut 1906. 

3 K. Fischer, Lessings EinfluB auf Schiller nachgewiesen aus Schillers 
Werken und Briefen, Dissertation, Bern 1896. 

4 Minor, J. c., I, p. 481; see also notes to 113, 26; 188, 26; 151, 18; 
153, 35; 156, 22; 174, 31. 

5 Gundolf, l. c., p. 299. 
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und Ewigkeit gekettet an einander durch ein einzig 
Moment!” Between Karl Moor’s monologue (IV, 5) “Wer 
mir Biirge wire” and Hamlet’s “To be, or not to be”, on 
which it is admitedly based, the difference of technique 
is striking. Both deal with the problem of suicide as an 
escape into the “beyond”, but whilst Hamlet weighs up 
the pros and cons in a practical way in reference to 
his own personality, Karl Moor starts with a meditation 
on the meaning of life in general, only then to return 
to himself and his own sorrows: “Aber wofiir der 
heiSe Hunger nach Gliickseligkeit?—wofiir das Ideal 
einer unerreichten Vollkommenheit?—das Hinaus- 
schieben unvollendeter Plane?“ He is obsessed all the 
while with his favourite notion of the moral order of the 
universe which he is about to transgress—his thoughts 
are either of the past or of the future, he has none for 
the present. 

A curious result of the abstract quality of Schiller’s lan- 
guage, of its lack of spontaneity, is the constant recourse 
he has to stage directions.’ Where Shakespeare expresses 
action and gesture by the rhythm, the cadence, the con- 
crete meaning of words themselves, Schiller must gloss 
his abstractions by explanatory instructions, which are 
occasionally in direct contradiction to their actual signifi- 
cation: “Geister meiner Erwiirgten! Ich werde nicht 
zittern! (heftig zitternd).” It is the direct result of the 
separation of morality and actuality on which Schiller 
founds his universe—the stage directions, which are par- 
ticularly frequent in Die Rauber, serve as the bridge from 
one to the other. From Shakespeare, too, in common with 
other dramatists of the period, he derived the practice 
of introducing songs, which was to shock his esthetic 
sense so severely at a later period when dealing with 
Macbeth. 


' So early a critic as Preston, J. c., p. 22, noticed “the immoderate 
use of Italics and marginal directions”. 
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“Be mag beym ersten in die Hand nehmen auffallen, da® dieses 
Schauspiel niemals das Biirgerrecht auf dem Schauplaz be- 
kommen wird.”! 

These words, in which Schiller refers to his Rauber in 
the first preface, are so extraordinary as to call for an 
explanation. And when he goes on to eall it “eine Ver- 
stindigung gegen den Schauplatz”’, one is inclined to con- 
sider the whole as a pose, as a mere rhetorical phrase. 
This view is confirmed by a contradictory sentence towards 
the end of the same preface, which evidently betrays his 
real and secret hopes:— 

“Ich wiirde mich iibrigens gliicklich schitzen”, he says, “wenn 
mein Schauspiel die Aufmerksamkeit eines deutschen Roscius ver- 
diente.” 

This preface, however, which contained besides an attack, 
after the manner of Lessing, upon the French “tragédie 
classique”, written without restraint of language or illu- 
stration,” was never published. It was replaced by a 
new preface in which Schiller emphasizes especially the 
“morality” of his drama, without referring more particu- 
larly to its aptitude for the stage. Yet hardly had it begun 
to appear, when two theatrical managers vied with each 
in their anxiety to present it on the stage. The director 
of the Regensburg theatre was about to acquire the rights 
of production, when Dalberg anticipated him. Wolfgang 
Heribert Reichsfreiherr von Dalberg, with whom Schiller 
was to have such intimate connection in the next few 
years, had just been appointed director of the Mannheim 
national theatre, and was all agog for novelties. It was 
the bookseller and publisher Schwan of Mannheim who 


1 “Dieses Stiick ist kein Theaterstiick”, Schiller adds in the “Selbst- 
rezension”’. 

2 It was largely derived from Mercier’s “Nouvel Essai sur Vart 
dramatique” (1773) which H. L. Wagner translated in 1776 at Goethe's 
suggestion. Cf. Kontz, J. c., p. 185 seq., where Schiller’s indebtedness 
to Mercier is clearly shown. 
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acted as intermediary. Schiller had sent Schwan a copy 
of the first edition of Die Rauber, in the hope that he 
might be induced to purchase the stock, and take over the 
publication. This Schwan refused to do, but, recognizing 
the dramatic qualities of the play, he took certain definite 
steps to have it produced on the Mannheim stage. 

“Tch lehnte die kiufliche Ubernahme von mir ab, schrieb ihm aber 
dabey, da® ich dieses Stiick nicht nur dem Hn. von Dalberg, damaligen 
Intendanten des Mannheimer Theaters, und dem Hn. Otto von Gemmingen, 
Verfasser des Deutschen Hausvaters, vorgelesen, sondern wir auch das 
Urtheil unserer vorziiglichsten Schauspieler, eines Iffland, Bock u.s. w., 
dariiber vernommen, welches einstimmig dahin ausgefallen, dai Die 
Rauber, wenn sie vom Schmutze gereinigt und mit einigen Verinde- 
rungen, die das Theater-Costiim nothwendig machte, aufgefiihrt wiirden, 
eine groSe Wirkung machen miiften.’’! 

Schiller pronounced himself ready to undertake the 
necessary revision, and, as a result, he received from 
Dalberg a letter couched in the most flattering terms, 
offering to produce not only Die Rauber (provided certain 
necessary alterations were made), but even the future 
works of the poet still unborn. Schiller was delighted, and 
eagerly embraced the opportunity. About the middle of 
August 1781, he set to work to revise his drama for the 
Mannheim stage. This proved a much more difficult task 
than he had anticipated: Dalberg raised one objection after 
another, and it was not until October that Schiller was 
able to send in his revised version. It was on October 6, 
1781 that he wrote to Dalberg:— 

“Ich versichere, da ich mit weniger Anstrengung des Geistes 
und gewifi mit mehr Vergniigen ein neues Stiick, ja selbst ein 
Meisterstiick schaffen wollte, als mich der nun gethanen Arbeit noch- 
mals unterziehen.” 

Schiller had not only to overcome the objections of 
Dalberg, but was also anxious to propitiate the critic of 
the Erfurter gelehrte Zeitung who, on the whole, had written 


1 Letter from Schwan to Korner of July 14,1811. Reprinted Hecker- 


Petersen, /. c., II, p.57. Cf., too, Streicher’s Bericht tiber Schillers Flucht, 
ioid., 1, pe lot: 
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favourably of the play. And so the revision was a thorough 
one; the play was practically recast altogether.: 

Firstly, in deference to Dalberg, the time of the action 
of the play was set back to the sixteenth century, to the 
age of Maximilian, and all kinds of irrelevant references 
to contemporary events introduced in order. that there 
might be no doubt.” This was meant, of course, to relegate 
the actual burning questions discussed in the play to a 
shadowy past. As a result, Karl’s famous indictment of 
tyranny in all its forms, his impassioned plea for liberty 
is toned down to a colourless and meaningless panegyric 
of war. 

Schiller himself was conscious enough of the incongruity 
of the alteration:— 

“Es wiirde dem Stiicke gehen wie einem Holzstiche, den ich in 
einer Ausgabe des Virgils gefunden: die Trojaner hatten schéne Husaren- 
stiefel, und der Kinig Agamemnon fiihrte ein Paar Pistolen in seinem 
Halfter. Ich beginge ein Verbrechen gegen die Zeiten Maximilians, um 
einem Fehler gegen die Zeiten Friedrichs I. auszuweichen.” 

But nevertheless he was forced in the end to yield to 
Dalberg’s insistance. 

That certain scenes were shortened, that others were 
amalgamated, that the numerous songs were omitted, that 
especially the endless monologues of Franz were consider- 
ably abridged, all this was justified from the point of 
view of the theatre, and did not prejudice the general 
effect of the drama. Indeed, Schiller shows great dramatic 
skill in the way he has divided up one of the longest of 
Franz’s monologues into three telling parts. On another 
occasion (IV, 9) he has substituted for a dull speech of 
Franz a most effective soliloquy in which the pangs of 


1 Cf. H. Tischler, Die Doppelbearbeitungen der “Rauber”, des “Fiesco” 
und des “Don Carlos” von Schiller, Programm, Leipzig 1888. Cf. also 
L. Bellermann, Schillers Dramen, Berlin 1908, p. 97 seq. 

2 There resulted certain anachronisms, such as the mention of 
Sully (117, 6) fifty years before he was born, and of der Marschall 
von Sachsen (156, 13). See, especially, note to 115, 9. 
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conscience first make themselves felt. It was the mono- 
logue in which Iffland, and later Falk (in Berlin), played 
to such perfection. Or when the worst excesses of Spiegel- 
berg and his crew,! such as, for instance, the abominable 
attack on the defenceless nunnery, were modified or 
omitted, the play certainly gained by the change, for 
these lengthy relations only served as a check on the 
action. But other alterations were not so happy, as e. g. 
the metamorphosis of the “Pater” into a somewhat colour- 
less “Magistratsperson”, in order not to infringe on the 
religious susceptibilities? of the good burghers of Mann- 
heim, was still less in keeping with the new sixteenth- 
century setting. The Robber Schwarz and Pastor Moser 
are also wanting in the stage version; they were prob- 
ably omitted for quite practical reasons of reducing the 
number of actors. Schiller was following a hint of his 
Erfurt critic, when he attempted a better psychological 
grounding for the character of Hermann. Ue is no longer 
the willing tool, the half-witted accomplice of the earlier 
play; he even outwits that practised master of deceit 
Franz, and on being duped by him, does not hesitate to 
threaten him with the disclosure of his misdeeds. And 
Hermann cuts a much better figure in the forest scene 
of the fourth act, where he does not run away at the mere 
sight of Karl Moor, but draws his sword, and manfully 
offers fight. To Hermann also falls the réle of murdering 
the foreign count which, in the original edition, had been 
assigned, most unsuitably, to Daniel. Daniel, generally, 
loses much of his prominence in the revised version, and 
the whole recognition scene between him and Karl is 
omitted, with little or no detriment to the drama. The 
role of Amalia has undergone great alterations, mostly 
for the worst. If her behaviour on meeting with her lover 
disguised as “der fremde Graf” was, in the first version, 


1 Attempts to gloss over all indelicacies ef. note 104, 18. 
’ For other changes due to the same reason see note 129, 16. 
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disconcerting, it becomes amazing in the revised play. 
Although she knows that the news of Karl’s death is 
false, she is unable to recognize her betrothed in the man 
to whom she feels herself drawn by a mysterious power, 
whom she has allowed to embrace her, and whose em- 
braces she returns. In the printed stage version of the 
play Amalia is killed by Moor as in the older version; 
Dalberg insisted that on the stage she should die by her 
own hand, which gave Schiller an opportunity of having 
a hit at Dalberg in his “Selbstrezension” :— 

“Soll sie sich selbst erstechen? Mir ekelt vor diesem alltiglichen 
Behulf der schlechten Dramatiker, die ihre Helden tiber Hals und Kopf ab- | 
schlachten, damit dem hungrigen Zuschauer die Suppe nicht kalt werde.” 
The most radical change which Schiller introduced, was 
in his not permitting Franz to commit suicide, but causing 
him to be captured’and brought before his brother to be 
judged. Karl Moor’s exaltation of himself, as judge over his 
brother, his almost blasphemous conception of himself as 
the mediator between God and man, is the most unfortun- 
ate of the alterations Schiller made. It is but a revival 
of self-agrandizement and arrogance when Moor, the 
blackest of sinners, dares to speak of himself as the 
“Bevollmichtigter des Weltgerichts”. Franz is condemned 
to languish in the same tower to which he had banished 
his father. As a consequence, the motive for Schweizer’s 
suicide no longer exists, he and Kosinsky having been 
purified by Moor taking their sins upon himself, are sent 
back into the world to atone for their past crimes by 
deeds of mercy and righteousness. Apart from the bathos 
of the whole scene there is a general striving after theatri- 
cal effect (some of it in very questionable taste, as when 
Moor uncovers Amalia’s bosom in the hope of moving 
the robbers to pity by the sight of her charms). Still 
graver is the fact that, in thus permitting his hero to take 
upon himself the divine office of judge and mediator, 
Schiller has destroyed the chief meaning of the play. 
Karl Moor has strayed far from the fine words of the 
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first version (now wisely omitted), in which he recognized 
the futility and wickedness of his aims:— 

“Q tiber mich Narren, der ich wahnte, die Welt durch Greuel zu 
verschénern und die Gesetze durch Gesetzlosigkeit aufrecht zu halten!” 
This unfortunate ending counteracts the felicitous changes 
noticed above, and, as a piece of literature, the play is the 
worse for the revision, although not perhaps to the extent 
the critics would have us believe. But what it lost in literary 
merit it gained in dramatic presentation—the “Schauspiel” 
of 1781, as Schiller himself recognized, and as modern 
German stage managers have long discovered, was quite 
unplayable as it stood, and some adaptation to the stage 
was necessary.! It may be doubted, however, whether the 
conditions of duress, under which Schiller undertook the 
revision, were such as to produce the best results, Schiller 
himself was far from considering the text of the “Trauer- 
spiel” definitive, and had plans of a further revision.” 

At length, however, all the revisions were completed, 
and even Dalberg was satisfied. On January 13, 1782 Die 
Réuber was played to a crowded house at Mannheim. The 
performance had been well advertised, and people streamed 
into the town from far and near. At Dalberg’s instance 
Schiller had written a special ““Avertissement an das Publi- 
kum” for the back of the programme,*? which contained 
a short characterization of the chief personages. The 
performance “wegen Linge des Stiickes” began punctually 
at five o’clock, and there was not a vacant seat left in 
the theatre. The first two acts were received in silence, 
but long before the end there was tumultuous applause, 
and the audience could no longer contain its enthusiasm :— 

“Das Theater glich einem Irrenhause: rollende Augen, geballte 


Fauste, stampfende Fiife, heisere Aufschreie im Zuschauerraum! 
Fremde Menschen fielen einander schluchzend in die Arme, Frauen 


1 Cf. that by R. Weinmann in Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, nr. 5605. 

2 See Preface above p. vi. 

3 It will be found reprinted in Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. 120, 
p- Xxxi seq. 
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wankten, einer Ohnmacht nahe, zur Thiire. Es war eine allgemeine 
Auflésung, wie im Chaos, aus dessen Nebeln eine neue Schipfung 
hervorbricht.”! 


Schiller’s own impression of the performance was sent 
anonymously to the Wirtembergisches Repertorium:— 


“Wenn ich Ihnen meine Meinung teutsch heraussagen soll — Dieses 
Stiick ist dem ohnerachtet kein Theaterstiick. Nehme ich das Schiessen, 
Sengen, Brennen, Stechen und dergleichen hinweg, so ist es fiir die 
Biihne ermiidend und schwer. Ich hitte den Verfasser dabei ge- 
wiinsecht, er wiirde viel ausgestrichen haben, oder er mitifite sehr 
eigenliebig und ziih seyn. Mir kam es auch vor, es waren zu viele 
Realitaten hineingedriingt, die den Haupteindruck belasten. Man hatte 
drei Theaterstiicke daraus machen kénnen, und jedes hitte mehr 
Wirkung gethan. Man spricht inde langes und breites davon. Uber- 
mif®ige Tadler und iibermafige Lober. Wenigstens ist’ di® die beste 
Gewihr fiir den Geist des Verfassers.”? 


This success was due not only to the dramatic qualities 
of the play itself, but also to the excellence of the actors 
who impersonated the chief characters. Béck was a Karl 
Moor after Schiller’s own heart, and Iffland’s Franz came 
as a pleasant surprise to him, for the poet himself thought 
the réle rather a thankless one. Schiller, who came over 
surreptitiously from Stuttgart, was thus able to enjoy in 
person the sweets of a great triumph.’ 


1 Reprinted by Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des Schauspiels, Oldenburg 
und Leipzig 1908, vol. I, p. 248, from Pichler, Chronik des Grofherzog- 
lichen Hof- und National-Theaters in Mannheim, p. 67. 

2 “Wirtembergisches Repertorium der Litteratur”, 1782, 5. Stiick 
pag. 134-169, reprinted Werke, Il, 375. Cf. too, F. Dingelstedt, Die 
erste Auffiihrung von Schillers “Raubern” in Westermanns Monats- 
hefte, 1859, V, p. 387. 

3 Cf. the account sent on April 27th to the Berlin Litteratur- und 
Theaterzeitung, quoted by J. W. Braun, Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile 
ihrer Zeitgenossen, Leipzig 1882, I, p. 23: “Schwerlich hat je ein Stiick 
in Deutschland mehr Wirkung auf dem Theater gemacht, als Die 
Rauber; aber es ist auch noch kein Schauspiel in Mannheim so gut 
gegeben worden als dieses, und Sie mégen denken, was Sie wollen, 
ich zweifle, ob es an einem Orte in Deutschland so gegeben werden 
kann und wird, als hier. Iffland hat in der Rolle des Franz Wunder 
gethan, und daf Herr Bick den Rauber Moor ganz vortrefflich ge- 
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The stage version appeared in the first quarter of 1782 
under the title Die Rauber, ein Trauerspiel von Friedrich 
Schiller. Neue fiir die Mannheimer Biihne verbesserte 
Auflage. Mannheim in der Schwanischen Buchhandlung 
1782. For a time there was question of Dalberg printing 
the play in a special theatre issue, but eventually the sug- 
gestion was dropped. The actual play copy has, however, 
been preserved, and differs in some important respects 
from the printed version.1 Schiller eventually rejected 
many of Dalberg’s so-called emendations, and, in restoring 
an original reading, freed both religion and morality from 
the straight-lace with which the latter had compressed 
them.2. Above all Schiller was careful to replace Amalia’s 
suicide by the original tragedy, in which she dies on her 
lover’s. sword. But such had been the success of the 
play, that he could not bring himself to break altogether 
with the acting version: he still allowed the time of the 


macht, daran werden Sie nicht zweifeln, denn das sind seine Rollen.” 
Iffland’s own account of the performance is of interest: “Der Frey- 
herr von Dalberg that alles Mégliche, dieses Talent zu ehren. Die 
Vorstellung wurde an Dekorationen, Kostiime, Fleif§’ und Genie auf 
eine bewundernswiirdige Art gegeben. Wenn Béck auch nicht ganz 
das Ideal des Karl Moor erreicht hat, so waren doch viele Scenen, 
besonders die mit Amalien im vierten Akt, und ganz vorziiglich die 
Scene am Thurm, sein Triumph. Das Publikum, Acteur und Statisten 
wurden mit ihm fortgerissen in dem allgewaltigen Feuerstrome. 
Starker konnte der Dichter nicht gefiihlt haben, als er ihn wieder 
gab. Franz Moor war fiir mich ein eignes Fach, in dem es mir, 
glaub’ ich, gelungen ist, Neuheit und Kraft zu entwickeln.” From 
Uber meine theatralische Laufbahn in Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale 
des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, vol. 24, p. 53. Cf., too, O. Giintter, Die 
ersten Darsteller der “Rauber” in Marbacher Schillerbuch, Ul, Stuttgart 
und Berlin 1907, p. 405. 

' The chief variants will be found in their proper order in the 
notes. For the full critical apparatus see Goedeke’s edition: Werke, 
II, p. 207 seq. 

2 Cf. Weltrich, 1. c., p. 417 seq. and below, notes to 104, 18; 111, 20; 
114, 21; 115, 9; 116, 95117, 20; 120, 4; 120, 15; 120, 24; 122, 3; 124, 4; 
124,16; 137, 19; 189, 33; 143,14; 146, 28; 150, 10; 160, 21; 198, 16; 200, 24. 
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action to stand in the sixteenth century, “in der Zeit als 
der ewige Landfriede in Deutschland errichtet ward”. And 
for the same reason, no doubt, he again dropped the 
original title, Der verlorene Sohn, which he had thought 
for a moment of resuming. Schiller’s revisions are by 
no means always an improvement on the stage version: 
he bowdlerized still further a passage of which Dalberg 
had not entirely destroyed the force. In the famous 
diatribe against peace, the latter had unaccountably al- 
lowed the dangerous words from the original version to 
stand: “Denn aus Deutschland soll eine Republik werden, 
gegen die Rom und Sparta Nonnenkloster waren.” The 
printed “Trauerspiel” allows this sentence to taper off 
very lamely to “aus Deutschland — aus Deutschland — 
doch nein! nein! laB!’' The play with the roses in 
Act Il, 3 is, moreover, an addition entirely new to the 
present text, and is in the worst possible sentimental 
taste of the age. 

From the “Trauerspiel” of 1782 onwards Schiller was 
not personally responsible for any later editions of Die 
Réuber. Schwan and Goetz up to 1804 issued eight 
reprints of the “Trauerspiel”, and five more under the 
title of Schiller’s “Trauerspiele”, a volume which con- 
tained in addition Fiesko and Kabale und Liebe. Of the 
handsome profits they must have made, none accrued to 
the author. The “Trauerspiel” was not reprinted until 
1860 by Joachim Meyer who, in his introduction to the 
play, expresses the conviction that, had Schiller been spared 
to make the revision of Die Rauber he intended, he must 
certainly have based his text on the stage version.” 

Mannheim was not the only German stage to produce 
Die Rauber. It scored a great success in Hamburg on 
September 21, 1782 with Fleck, Zuccarini and Unzelmann in 
the leading réles. This performance was mainly remarkable 


1 Cf. note 115, 9. 
2 But see Preface above p. Vi. 
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for the unusual use to which the corps de ballet was put, 
the dancers representing the robber band, which, says the 
correspondent, they did 

“unstreitig mit mehrerer Wahrheit, als sonst ein Trupp Statisten, 


aus Schneider und Bickerburschen etc., zusammengelesen, dergleichen 
zu bewirken vermocht haben wiirde.”+ 


And he continues :— 


“Ubrigens war das Haus brechend voll, wiewohl das haufige Schiefien 
den Damen ziemlich bange machte. Den 25. Die Rauber wiederholt. 
Der Zulauf dauerte noch fort. Den 27. zum drittenmale, Die Réuber. 
Der Zulauf hatte auBerordentlich abgenommen, und alles schien den 
Fall des Stiicks zu verkiindigen.”? 


- Almost simultaneously, on September 20 and 22, it was - 
played with much effect at Leipzig; but a few serious 
cases of theft having occurred, the city fathers held the 
play responsible, and it was inhibited. In Stralsund the 
authorities dealt even more severely with it, and vetoed 
its production altogether, and, in spite of many efforts to 
rescind this prohibition, the play was not actually produced 
here until 1799. It met with similar obstacles from the 
censor in Prag, but was eventually performed here as early 
as February 27, 1783.4 

From January 1, 1783 it was given some twenty times 
in Berlin in Pliimicke’s revised version:— 


_} From the Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin 1782, November 16, 
quoted by Braun, J. c., I, p. 24. 

2 It was played again in Hamburg on October 25, 1784, when the 
Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung said of the performance: “Dieses grau- 
same Trauerspiel hat hier nie ausgezeichneten Beifall erhalten, auch 
heute war derselbe nicht sehr gro8.” Quoted by Braun, J. c., I, p. 82. 

3 Cf. the criticism in Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, quoted by Braun, 
l.c., 1, p.25: “Auch nach meinem Gefiihl hat der Verfasser der Rauber 
sehr viel Genie; er faft sehr gliicklich einen Charakter und wei® ihn 
mit Kraft darzustellen... er hat eine hohe auffliegende Imagination, 
er hat Witz; er studiere einige Jahre die Menschen, mit denen er lebt, 
nicht die Menschen im Shakespear, er studiere die Teutsche Sprache 
und das Theater, und dann schreibe er Schauspiele!” 

4 Cf. O. Teuber, Geschichte des Prager Theaters, Prag 1885, II, p. 90. 
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“Das vortrefliche Spiel des Herrn Scholz, den man als Karl Moor 
nicht oft genug sehen konnte, veranlaSte hauptsiichlich die dftern 
Vorstellungen dieses Stiicks.”+ 


That same year it was played at Mainz and Rostock. 
In 1784 it appeared, again in Pliimicke’s version, on the 
Stuttgart stage, the Duke apparently raising no objection.2 
During the same year another performance of Pliimicke- 
Schiller was given in Weimar; it was not till 1792 that 
Goethe produced the play in the original of Schiller. At 
Frankfurt-am-Main it was given on November 19, 1782 
by the Béhm company, and again several times in the 
following year.? It was repeated here on April 6, 1788, 
with Boéhm as Karl and Unzelmann as Franz, on which 
occasion the play fell rather flat, and the audience laughed 
in the most pathetic places!* Koénigsberg followed suit in 
1791;° it was performed in the version of La Marteliére 
in Paris in 1792; it appeared in Wilna in 1796 in a Polish 
translation, and again in Warsaw in 1803, this time under 
the direction of the famous actor-manager Wojciech Bogu- 
slawski;® it was performed privately in London in English 
by the Margravine of Ansbach in 1798;* it had already 
been played in New York as early as 1795, probably the 
first performance in English;* it did not reach Vienna until 
1808, and then only on the suburban “Theater an der 
Wien”, under the more peaceful title of Karl Moor, whilst 
Laube was not allowed to produce it at the Burgtheater 


1 Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin, 3. Mai 1783, reprinted by 
Braun rac, 1, ps dU. 

2 Rudolf KrauB, Schillers Dramen in Stuttgart, in Euphorion, XI, 
1905, p. 604. 

3 E. Mentzel, Schillers Jugenddramen zum ersten Male auf der Frank- 
furter Biihnein Archiv fiir Frankfurts Geschichte und Kunst, III, 1891, p. 238. 

4 Cf. the account in the Tagebuch der Mainzer Schaubiihne, Mainz 
1788, quoted by Braun, /.c., I, p. 222. 

5 Braun, 1. ¢., I, p. 297. Cf. P. Czygan, Schiller in der Beurteilung 
seiner Kénigsberger Zeitgenossen, Kénigsberg 1905. 

6 R.F,Arnold, “Die Rauber” im Ausland in Euphorion, 1905, XII, p.638. 

? See below p. 68. 

8 W.Dunlap, History of the American Theatre, London 1832, pp. 98, 104. 

4* 
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until 1850.1 Under the title Moor Kédroly it was played in 
1810 in Pest in the translation of Johann Darvas.” By 1811 
it had progressed to Temesvar in Hungary, and was wit- 
nessed by the Comte de la Garde, who sent a horrified 
account to the papers.’ In the version of La Marteliére it 
was performed in 1832 with great success in Rio de Janeiro 
under the title of Roberto, Chefe de Ladroes.*’ Thus within 
a comparatively brief period Die Rauber had conquered the 
Old World and the New. It remains one of the favourite 
and most effective pieces on the repertory of every German 
State and Municipal Theatre,’ and it is significant that 
during the short “Gastspiel”, given by a German company 
in London in 1905, Die Rauber figured on the programme 
as the characteristic play of Schiller.® 

There may perhaps have been some justification for the 
fears of the Leipzig magistrates that the revolutionary 
elements of the play might lead to young students of 
the University going astray.‘ It was common rumour in 


1 And even then “der alte Moor” had to be changed into the “uncle”! 
It is amusing to note that on this occasion the same objections were 
raised against the performance, as in Leipzig 68 years before, viz. that 
it might induce “junge Leute in B6hmen und Mihren, auch heutigen- 
tages in die béhmischen Wilder zu ziehen und eine Raéuberbande zu 
bilden”. Cf. Laube, Das Burgtheater, quoted by A. Ludwig, Schiller 
und die deutsche Nachwelt, Berlin 1909, p. 375. 

2. R. F. Arnold, J. ¢., p. 640. 

3 See below p. 76, note 7. 

4 According to a Milanese journalist quoted by L. Mazzuchetti, Schiller 
in Italia, Milano 1918, p. 44. 

5 It is worthy of note that on the occasion of the centenary of the 
poet’s death in 1905 Die Rauber had the third largest number of 
performances to its credit in the German theatres, being surpassed in 
popularity only by Tell and Kabale und Liebe. It has always been 
a great favourite with amateur players. Cf. the account of such a 
performance in Tieck, Der junge Tischlermeister. Cf. W. Deetjen, Die 
Schillerfeier der Biihnen im Jahre 1905, Leipzig 1905. 

® Under the leadership of Andresen at the Great Queen Street 
(now Kingsway) Theatre. 


* Goethe vouches for its popularity in student circles in a remark 
to Eckermann of January 17, 1827. 
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Germany that the heads of the youths of several towns 
in Bavaria and Swabia had been turned by the “Réuber- 
romantik”. A youthful Karl Moor even assembled a band 
of schoolboys to emulate the deeds of his hero. But the 
parting from his mother was too much for the young 
robber: he broke down, made a full confession, and the fell 
designs of the robber band were circumvented.! Whilst 
the above savours of opera bouffe, the case of a certain 
young Abbé Frick, which occured in the vicinity of Strass- 
burg, was far more serious. Led astray as he confessed 
at the trial by “bad books”, he plied for some months the 
nefarious trade of a highwayman, committed the most 
revolting cruelties, but was caught, and broken on the 
wheel.” It was probably such events as these that induced 
Schiller in his Monument Moors des Réubers, which he 
wrote for his Anthologie, to raise a warning finger against 
hot-blooded youth setting up Karl Moor as an example 
to be followed:— 
“Jiinglinge, Jiinglinge! Mit des Genies gefihrlichem 
Atherstrahl lernet behutsamer spielen.” 

It was a similar move to Goethe’s who, to counteract 
the influence of his Werther, which was inducing brainless 
young men to shoot themselves, wrote on the title-page 
of the second edition:— 

“Sei ein Mann und folge mir nicht nach.” 


IMITATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


E have seen that it was not always the original ver- 
sion of Schiller which found its way to the stage. 
Die Rauber was often produced in so-called amended ver- 
sions, garbled productions, in which the revisers sought 


1 The account is to be found in an article from the Magazin der 
Philosophie und schénen_ Literatur, Leipzig 1785, entitled Uber die 
Schillerschen Trauerspiele. It has been reprinted by Braun, /.c., 1, p. 111. 

2 Cf, the account in the Deutsches Museum for 1784, quoted by 
Braun, J. c., I, p. 112 seq. 
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to conform the play to the accepted standard of the time. 
One of the chief offenders in this respect was the above- 
mentioned C. M. Pliimicke, who issued his version of Die 
Rauber in 1783. Pliimicke (1749-1833) had attained some 
reputation in theatrical circles of the time as an adaptor 
of home and foreign plays for the Berlin stage.’ It was 
in this capacity that he undertook the revision of Die 
Rauber at the instance of the director of the Berlin theatre, 
with the avowed intention of “raising the moral tone of the 
play” and “purifying it of the excentricities and crudities 
in which it abounds”. The results, however, are anything 
but satisfactory. He chopped and changed about with such 
vigour, cancelling a scene here, introducing new motifs 
there, that by the time the play left his hands, it was almost 
unrecognisable. It turns out that Franz is a bastard like 
Edmund in King Lear, and thus the whole tragic intensity 
centred in the motif of parricide and fratricide disappears; 
Franz becomes little more than a scheming adventurer. 
The closing scene is particularly unfortunate: the faithful 
Schweizer, who cannot endure the thought of his captain 
dying at the hangman’s hands, first kills him and then 
himself. Thus the whole tragic expiation of Karl Moor 
is destroyed. These are only two amongst the serious 
examples of pseudo-improvements introduced by Pliimicke, 
not to mention the substitution of his own colourless insipid 
language for the vigorous, powerful diction of Schiller’s. 

“Herr Pluemicke hiitte das Verbessern bleiben lassen sollen, be- 
sonders, da schon der Verfasser (der einzige Mann, der ein solches 
Stiick veriindern kann und darf) Hand daran gelegt hat, es zweck- 
maéfiger zur Vorstellung zu machen.” 

Such was the considered opinion of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek,’ and yet, strange to say, it was this 
bungling work which found favour with the theatrical 


1 Cf. Goedeke, Grundrif, V, pp. 261, 529. On his Rauber cf. Das 
Schillerbuch, Dresden 1860, p. 122. 

2 Reprinted by Braun, J. c., I, p. 32. Another contemporary review 
appeared in the Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Braun, I. c., p. 80. 
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public, and Die Rauber was performed more times in the 
version of Pliimicke than in Schiller’s own original. 

Even earlier, in 1782, a certain Thomas in Stralsund 
had prepared a stage version of Schiller’s Rauber at the 
instance of the Tilly theatrical company. Daniel Heinrich 
Thomas enjoyed certain credit in Stralsund as a bel esprit 
and littérateur; he was the author of several comic operas, 
and stood in intimate relations with theatrical circles. How 
he came to bowdlerize Die Rauber, he has told us himself 
in the Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung :— 

“Als hier die Riuber gegeben werden sollten, ersuchte Herr Tilly 
mich, ihm das Stiick etwas abzukiirzen. Das tat ich denn, und bei 
dieser Gelegenheit kam mir auch die Grille, daran dindern zu wollen. 
Die Katastrophe erschien mir unnatiirlich, allzu mordvoll und von 
keiner Wirkung zu sein. Ich schmelzte sie also ganz um. Blof Franz 
war und blieb tot. Den Vater, Amalia, Schweizern, Karln, alle lieB 
ich leben, Karl und die Rauber umkehren, Amalia mit ihrem Geliebten 
gliicklich werden, den Alten ins Kloster gehen und die Ubrigen in 
die weite Welt gehen.” 

But both the Swedish governor and the municipal authori-. 
ties set their faces rigidly against the performance of so 
dangerous a play, and it was not actually produced until 
1799 by Karl Doébbelin. 

As showing the lengths to which the revisers could go 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all reproductions is a 
play entitled Die Grafen von Moor, ein Schauspiel in fiinf 
Aufziigen, oder Schillers “Rauber”, umgearbeitet von *** 
Im Monath July 1785. In the mania for improvement the 
author, who remains nameless, has improved The Robbers 
out of existence! We meet most of our old friends again, 
and form many new acquaintances. “Der Ort der Hand- 
lung”, we are informed, “ist in Franken auf und um des 
Grafen Schlo8 und am Ende des ersten Aktes in Leipzig. 


1 A good critical account of Pliimicke’s version in Minor, J. c., I, 
pp. 412-6. 

2 Quoted by W. Rullmann, Die Bearbeitungen, Fortsetzungen und 
Nachahmungen von Schillers “Raubern” (1782-1802), in Schriften der 
Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, Band 15, Berlin 1910, p. 5. 
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Der dritte Aufzug in Rufland. Das Stiick spielt im An- 
fang des vorigen Jahrzehnts.”’ Overwhelmed with debts 
and, as he thinks, cast off by his father, Karl von Moor 
is in despair. Spiegelberg suggests, as a last resource, 
joining the pretender Pugachev in his struggles against 
the Empress Catherine. His proposals meet with the ap- 
proval of all, including Roller, and Schweizer makes an 
attempt to enlist Karl. The latter, however, refuses to 
uphold rebellion and, instead, determines on joining 
Catherine’s forces, and carries Schweizer with him. He 
distinguishes himself against the rebels gaining a colonel’s 
commission for himself and a majorate for Schweizer. 
Kosinsky appears as a Polish nobleman who, by a trick 
of Spiegelberg’s, has fallen into the hands of the Cossacks, 
but joins the loyal forces of Moor in the great fight in 
the ‘“‘Casanischen Walder’. But his honours do not satisfy 
Moor, who longs for his paternal castle and his Amalia. 
He returns home, discovers the treachery of his brother, 
rescues his father from the tower, but is induced by the 
intercession of the old count to forego his revenge, and 
forgives his brother. Franz, however, falls dead on meeting 
his father face to face. Amalia and Karl are united, and 
rejoice the last years of the old count. 

In spite of the manifest absurdity of the whole, yet the 
author shows some theatrical skill in adapting Schiller’s 
scenes and characters to his own needs. Although, for 
instance, he introduces an entirely new character in Emelka, 
the emissary of Pugachev, yet he skilfully clothes him 
in the rdle of the Pater, as he urges Karl and his weak 
forces to surrender to the pretender whilst there is yet 
time. 

One of the most interesting of all these adaptations is 
a version for the “Puppentheater” made at Hamburg in 


‘ The anonymous author, as A. Wohlwill, Euphorion, 1905, XII, 
p. 627 seq., has pointed out, used both the first edition and the stage 
version indiscriminately. For further quotations and comments 
cf. Rullmann, J. c., p. 9 seq. 
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1855 by a certain Constantin.’ Possibly the author was 
influenced by the knowledge of the existence of a Puppen- 
spiel von Dr. Faust, and was thus induced to reverse the 
process in the case of Schiller’s play. 

Being adapted for children, the play had naturally to 
be purged of its objectionable incidents, and placed on a 
moral plane. Act I begins with the scene in the “Béhmi- 
schen WAaldern”; Spiegelberg has just returned with his 
levy of new recruits, and exposes the situation in con- 
versation with Ratzmann. 

We then have the entry of Roller who has been saved. 
from the gallows, the banishment of Schufterle, and the 
subsequent fight with the soldiers, but with the omission of 
the scene with the Pater—all the incidents much shortened 
and expurgated. 

Act Il plays at the “Schlo®B der Grafen von Moor”. 
It contains an abbreviated version of the scenes with 
Hermann disguised as a pilgrim, but combined with 
some later incidents. We are then transported to the 
“Banks of the Danube”, and treated to the Kosinsky 
episode. 

Act III opens in the forest at the “Verfallener Thurm”. 
Enter Karl who relates the events that have befallen him 
since the last act:— 


“Tech war im Schlosse meiner Vater, ich habe meine Amalie gesehen, 
und Alles ist mir klar geworden. Ich bin betrogen, schandlich be- 
trogen, bin Mérder und Rauber geworden durch spitzbiibische Kiinste 
der Hdlle. Von meinem Bruder angeschwarzt, verléiumdet, meine 
Briefe von ihm verfalscht, unterdriickt — so mute meines Vaters Zorn 
mich treffen, und doch war sein Herz voll Liebe zu mir.” 


1 Cf. Goedeke, GrundrifB, vol. V, p. 165. There is also a bare re- 
ference in Minor, /.c., I, 409. A copy of the play is in the British Museum: 
Die Rauber, Schauspiel in 4 Aufziigen nach Schiller frei bearbeitet, 
zur Auffiihrung von Kindern und auf Puppentheatern von Constantin, 
Hamburg 1855. Another version for “Kinderpuppentheater” was made 
in Czech at Prag in 1891 for Storchovo Ndrodni loutkové divadlo. Whe- 
ther it is based on the above adaptation of Constantin, I have no 


means of telling. 
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Hermann comes with food for Old Moor, and provokes 
the recognition scene. 

Act IV brings Daniel and Franz together, and the latter 
has scarcely recounted his dream, when the robbers storm 
the castle. Franz is dragged before his father and brother. 
Old Moor dies on learning the villainy of his younger son 
and, as in the stage version, Franz is cast down into his 
father’s dungeon. Amalia then appears, but not to die 
through her lover’s hand:— 


“CARL MOOR: ; 


Zu spat, Amalie! Vergebens jede Hoffnung! Der vermeintliche 
Fluch meines Vaters jagte mich in’s Verderben. Vergehe, Amalie! 
Sieh, diese Manner sind Rauber und Mérder und dein Karl ist ihr 
Hauptmann. 


AMALIE: 
O, Herrscher im Himmel! Carl — Rauber — (sinkt entseelt zu 
Boden). 
CARL MOOR: 


Ich war rasend; doch das Unheil hat meine Sinne geliutert, ich 
bin schrecklich erwacht. Mit Schaam und Grauen werf ich den blutigen 
Busch von mir und hére auf, Euer Hauptmann zu sein. Verlaft den 
Schreckenspfad, den ich bisher gewandelt, kehrt zuriick zu Pflicht 
und Ordnung, werdet gute Biirger und opfert Eure Krafte dem Staate. 
Dann wird Euer Vater im Himmel Eurer Gnadenbitte sein Ohr leihen 
und Euch Kraft schenken, durch BufSfe Euer Schuld zu siihnen. Geht 
auseinander — ohne Abschied — fort! fort! Es ist mein letzter Be- 
fehl! — (Alle gehen schweigend ab.) — Und auch ich bin ein guter 
Burger, denn ich bringe mein schuldiges Haupt willig dem Gesetze 
zum Opfer. Man hat tausend Louisd’or ausgeboten, wer den grofen 
Rauber lebendig liefert. Ich erinnere mich, einen armen Mann hier 
in der Gegend gesprochen zu haben, der im Tagelohn arbeitet und 
eilf lebendige Kinder hat; dem Manne kann geholfen werden, er soll 
den Preis an mir verdienen. (Er geht ab.)” 


The Puppenspiel, as already appears from the above 
extracts, is based principally on the “Trauerspiel”, but 
turns occasionally to the “Schauspiel” (as in the last 
speech of Moor) for an occasional phrase or motif. Where 
possible, the author uses Schiller’s own text, and has only 
introduced explanatory passages of his own where they 
were necessary as a transition. It is clear that his changes 
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were made entirely with a view to his young audience— 
on the whole it must be admitted that it has been done 
with considerable skill, although the fascination of the 
story as such would amply suffice to sustain a child’s 
interest in the play. 

Finally the subject matter of Die Rauber forms the 
contents of a feeble ballad by Prandstetter in the Wiener 
Musenalmanach, 1783, p. 10, entitled Falschheit. 

Schiller was the first to plan a continuation of Die 
Rauber, as we know from a letter to Dalberg of August 24, 
1784, in which he explains that “alle Immoralitaét sich in 
die erhabenste Moral auflésen muf”.? Somewhat later, 
in a letter to K6rner, he expresses the hope that an 
epilogue in one act, Rauber Moors letztes Schicksal, will 
help to make a new edition of the play more attractive.? 
We know further, from a note from Caroline von Wolzogen,* 
that these thoughts pursued him down to the last years of 
his life:— 

“Man miisse eine tragische Familie erfinden, ahnlich der des Atreus 
und Laius, durch die sich eine Verkettung von Ungliick fortzige.” 

No less than four sketches of Schiller’s for the con- 
tinuation of Die Rauber have been preserved under the 
title Die Braut in Trauer, oder zweiter Theil der Rauber.° 
The “tragic family” is represented by Kosinsky, ‘Der 
Geist des alten Moor”, and a ghostly nun, who turns 
out to be Amalia. The latter was apparently to play a 
similar part as the spectre in Grillparzer’s Die Ahnfrau. 
Interwoven in the plot was also the favourite “Sturm und 
Drang” motif of the love of a brother for his sister, which 
passed over eventually into Die Braut von Messina. 


1 Cf. O. Rommel, Der Wiener Musenalmanach in Euphorion, 6. Er- 
. ginzungsheft, 1906, p. 114seq. 

2 Jonas, Briefe, I, p. 208. 

3 “Wodurch das Stiick neuerdings in Schwung kommen soll.” 
July 3, 1785, Jonas, Briefe, 1, p. 252. 

4 Schillers Leben, 1876, p. 343. 

5 Cf. G. Kettner, Schillers dramatischer Nachlaf, vol. Il, ‘p. 255. 
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But whilst Schiller himself never progressed beyond a 
plan for the continuation, a sequel did in fact appear 
from the pen of a certain Frau von Wallenrodt who had 
seen the play acted at Leipzig, and at once conceived the 
idea of carrying it to a more fitting conclusion. After 
some ten years’ work she published Karl Moor und seine 
Genossen nach der Abschiedscene beim alten Thurm. Kin 
Gemdalde erhabener Menschennatur, als Seitenstiick zum 
Rinaldo Rinaldini. Mainz und Hamburg 1801. 

We can best gain an idea of her performance from her 
own preface :— 

“Da ich den Vater Moors, und seine Geliebte, Amalia von Edel- 
reich, zur Vermehrung interessanter Situationen héchst notwendig 
brauchte, so lief ich erstern beim alten Turm nur ohnmiachtig, 
Amalien von Karls Degen nicht getétet, sondern nur verwundet, 
und davon ebenfalls ohnmachtig geworden, dann von Schweizern 
und Kosinsky’n, nachdem Karl den Platz verlassen, wieder ermuntert 
werden.” ! 

The “Tageléhner” has refused to denounce Karl, he 
has surrendered voluntarily to justice, and languishes like 
Gétz in an Augsburg prison. He is about to be condemned 
to death, when a deus ex machina appears in the person 
of an envoy from the Emperor to restore him to life and 
freedom and his resuscitated Amalia. The mildest of 
penalties, in the form of a yearly subsidy to the destroyed 
town, is imposed upon him, and with true feminine logic 
he is finally appointed as inspector of all the courts of 
justice in the Empire.2 The band of Robbers settle down 
to various occupations as respectable members of the 
community. The play ends with a eulogy on princes 
and their virtues, whose favours are so graciously bestowed 


on their unworthy subjects. A strange perversion of the 
motto “In tirannos!” 


’ See Rullmann, J. c., p. 66, and Minor, J. c., I, p. 416 seq. 

2 The ending is curiously similar to that of Robert, Chef de Bri- 
gands, see below, p. 62. A.Leitzmann in Euphorion, 1913, XX, p. 196, 
assumes direct influence. 
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Schiller’s Rauber like Goethe’s Gétz was the starting- 
point for many similar productions. Cramer in 1782 
made a profligate student the hero of his novel Saalfeld. 
Zschokke followed in his footsteps in 1794 with his 
novel, afterwards dramatized, Abdlino, der groBe Bandit, 
which he later supplemented with a companion novel 
Der weibliche Abélino oder Die Heldin der Vendée. The 
most famous literary descendant of Die Rauber was 
Rinaldo Rinaldini, der Rauberhauptmann, eine romaniti- 
sche Geschichte, which appeared in 1797 from the pen of 
Christian August Vulpius, Goethe’s brother-in-law. But 
compilers and revisers did not rest content with merely 
mangling Schiller’s play by their additions and imitations; 
in 1802 appeared at Rudolstadt a long-winded novel in 
two volumes entitled Die Grafen von Moor, ein Familien- 
gemdalde, which was merely a recast into novel form of 
the original drama, with copious additions in bad taste and 
worse sense. The author was I. F. K. Arnold (1774-1812), 
a typical representative of the “Ritter- und Rauber- 
romantik” at the end of the eighteenth century.’ A similar 
production appeared as late as 1837 by F. T. Wangen- 
heim. In 1802 one author even made use of the great 
robber’s name as a pseudonym to cover a romantic 
effusion, entitled Otfo und Adelheid, ein Gemdlde der 
Vorwelt, von Karl Moor. 

The influence of Die Rauber is apparent in the Euro- 
pean drama, and especially in the opera, of the whole of 
the nineteenth century. Grillparzer’s Jaromir in Die Ahn- 
frau has much in common with Karl Moor;* Hebbel shows 
his influence in his early dramatic fragments;’ so does 


* Cf. Rullmann, J. c., p. 116, and J. W. Appell, Ritter- und Rduber- 
romantik, Leipzig 1859, p. 66. 

2 His fragment Spartakus, contrary to expectations, shows no trace 
of such influence. Cf. H. Lorenz, Zu Grillparzers “Spartakus” in 
Euphorion, 1909, XVI, p. 772. 

3 Especially in Mirandola. Cf. R. M. Werner, Hebbel-Ausgabe, 
V. Band, p. xii. 
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Kleist’s Penthesilea.1 Der Freischiitz, Fra Diavolo, Gaspa- 
rone, all show traces of the same influence.” 


There have been numerous translations of Die Réuber 
into foreign languages: the first was a version in French* of 
the “Trauerspiel” by Friedel et Bonneville, Les Voleurs, 
tragédie en cing actes et en prose par M. Schiller. It 
was published in 1785 in volume twelve of the Nouveau 
Théatre Allemand, ou recueil des piéces qui ont paru avec 
succés sur les Théétres des Capitales de l Allemagne.* 
Friedel was a Prussian (born in Berlin 1756), who had 
settled down in Paris as teacher of the German language, 
and had risen to the post of reader to Queen Marie 
Antoinette and instructor to the King’s pages. He died 
in 1785. More important was the version of La Marteliére 
(or germanice Schwindenhammer)* entitled Robert, Chef 
de Brigands, drame en cing actes et en prose imité de 
Vallemand, Paris 1793, 1799(*), undertaken, apparently, with 
the encouragement and assistance of Caron de Beau- 
marchais, and performed at the latter’s Théatre du Marais 
on March 10, 1792,° and during the following year at 


1 Cf. O. Fischer, Mimische Studien zu Heinrich von Kleist, in 
Euphorion, 1908, XV, p. 490. 

2 A good survey in Minor, J. c., I, p. 419. 

3 On the reception of Die Rauber in France cf. Th. Siipfle, Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Kultureinflusses auf Frankreich, Gotha 1888, 
especially vol. II, p. 63 seq.: Aufnahme von Schillers Jugenddramen. 
V. Rossell, Histoire des Relations littéraires entre la France et I Alle- 
magne, Paris 1897; G. Lanson, Manuel Bibliographique, Paris 1912, 
vol. IV, pp. 946, 1136, is less complete than Goedeke, Grundrif, 1893, 
vol. V, pp. 151, 163. 

4 This collection is not in the British Museum or in the Bodleian. 
Rossell, J. c., p. 131, describes it as “une traduction trés exacte”, 
Ch. Nodier as “apre et sauvage, mais fiére et vigoureuse”, cf. St.-Beuve, 
Portraits littéraires, I, p. 455. 

5 H.Doberenz, La Marteliére und seine Bearbeitung Schillerscher 
Dramen auf dem Theater der franzésischen Revolution, Realschul- 
programm, Lébau 1883. 

6 A notice of the piece appeared in Die Bibliothek der schénen Wissen- 
schaften und der freyen Kiinste for 1792, quoted by Braun, J. c., I, p. 370. 
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the larger Théatre de la République. Schwindenhammer, 
born in 1761 at Pfirt in Upper Alsace, was one of those 
Alsatians who acted as intermediaries in the propagation 
of ideas between Germany and France, and who were 
ultimately responsible for Schiller’s diploma of French 
citizenship. Although he calls himself in the introduction 
to his translation of Fiesko: “Eléve de la méme université 
et en quelque sorte le condisciple du célébre Schiller”, 
there is no evidence that he was ever either at the Karls- 
schule, or at Heidelberg as he alleges. 

“Je revins en France plein d’enthousiasme pour un littérateur qui, 
jeune encore, donnait déja de si brillantes espérances. Son premier 
ouvrage, intitulé “Les Voleurs’, me parut surtout une conception 
aussi gigantesque que magnifique. J’entrepris de le transporter sur 
notre théatre, et dés le mois de mars 1787, mon manuscript se 
trouva déposé entre les mains de M. de B*** qui m’honorait de son 
amitié.”! 

Robert, Chef de Brigands, stands in the freest possible 
relation to its model: it is less of a translation than a 
paraphrase, in which extraneous references to the Holy 
Vehm, and fiery revolutionary speeches take up much of 
the space of Schiller’s story. And, moreover, the play 
ends happily with the pardon of Robert by the emperor 
and his union to his Sophie. 

George Sand in her Histoire de ma vie tells how her 
father, in 1798, took part in an amateur performance of 
Robert, and of the great impression it left upon her youth- 
ful recollections :— 


“Ce drame imité de l’allemand, n’est qu’une misérable imitation des 
Brigands de Schiller, et pourtant cette imitation a de l’intérét et de 
Vimportance, car elle implique toute une doctrine ... C’est le sys- 
téme jacobin dans son essence; Robert est un idéal de chef de la 
Montagne, et j’engage mon lecteur a le relire comme un mouvement 
trés curieux de l’esprit du temps.” 


1 From the Préface to Génes sauvée, ou Fiesque et Doria. 

2 Vol. I, p. 191, quoted by F. Baldensperger, Zu Schiller in Frank- 
reich. Notes sur des représentations en province de Robert, chef de 
Brigands, in Euphorion, 1903, X, p. 263. 
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Robert attained great success on the French stage, and 
was played for three nights a week during many months.! 
The political lesson to be drawn from it was considered 
most salutary during the troublous times of the Republic.” 
The city of Lille was even granted a state subsidy for 
its presentation in the municipal theatre. Robert was 
carried by the invading armies to Milan and Venice, where 
it was performed during the autumn of 1798,’ and later 
as far as Styria, where on February 12, 1801, we hear 
of a performance being given at Leoben.* It was, ap- 
parently, still popular in the East, as late as 1849, the 
date of a translation into Roumanian,’ and it had actually 


1 Qne of these early performances was witnessed by Schiller’s 
brother-in-law, Wilhelm: von Wolzogen, at that time chargé d’affaires 
of the Wiirttemberg legation. “Der Eindruck ist empiérend”, he noted 
in his diary, “Nicht nur unsern Armeen kiindigt diese Nation den 
Krieg an; sie raubt, pliindert und mordet auch die Produkte unserer 
Literatur, indem sie sie in den Geist ihrer Revolution tibersetzt.” 
Cf. K. A. A. Freiherr von Wolzogen und Neuhaus, Geschichte des Reichs- 
freiherrlich von Wolzogen’schen Geschlechts, Leipzig 1859, Il, p. 146. 
Somewhat later Wilhelm von Burgsdorff records his impression of the 
play in a letter to Tieck of May 15, 1799: ‘Es ist in der Terreur und 
_ fiir die Terreur gemacht, und doch ist alles Kraftvolle so rein heraus- 
geschnitten, das Ganze so elend moralisirt und gedampft, das héchstens 
eine dem Abelino ihnliche pathetische Posse iibrig bleibt.” Wilhelm 
von Burgsdorffs Briefe, herausgegeben von A. F. Cohn in Deutsche 
Literaturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, 1907, Band 139, p. 172. 

2 Although the official Moniteur in its criticism of the first per- 
formance described it as un “ouvrage monstrueux, sans unité, sans 
vraisemblance”. Quoted by Doberenz, J. c., p. 18. On Schiller and 
the French stage cf. H. Welschinger, Le Thédtre de la Révolution 
1789-1799, Paris 1880, I, p. 156 seq.; F. Baldensperger, J. c.; Rullmann, 
I. c., p. 75 seq. 4 

3 Cf. P. Hazard, La Révolution francaise et les lettres italiennes — 
1789-1815, Paris 1910, p. 54; Lavinia Mazzucchetti, Schiller in Italia, 
Milano 1913, p. 43. It eventually degenerated into a pantomime, a 
performance of which Tieck witnessed at Florence in the summer of 
1805 or 1806. Cf. Arnold, /. c., p. 640. 

4 Rullmann, J. c., p. 161, note 18. 

5 By A. Vasiliu under the title Robert, sefulu banditiloru, Jassy 1847; 
ef. Arnold, J. c., p. 641. 
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found its way unto the South American stage by 1832.! 
The great success of Robert encouraged the author to 
attempt a sequel entitled Le Tribunal Redoutable ou la 
suite de Robert, Chef de Brigands, drame en cinq actes, 
en prose, Paris 1793, 1802(), a poor production, whose 
chief claim to fame was that of being denounced to the 
Committee of Public Safety. This step, however, entailed 
no unpleasant consequences for La Marteliére, who died 
in his bed in 1830.? 

The next French translation was Les Voleurs, tragédie 
en prose et cing actes par Schyller, imitée de l’allemand 
par A. C. D. P. (Auguste Creuzé de Paris), Paris chez la 
citoyenne Toubon, l’an III de la République (1795). Le 
Baron Creuzé de Lesser,? who was secretary to the 
Parmesan legation in Paris, took less liberties with the 
text than his predecessors, but made many additions, both 
of his own and from Robert, Chef de Brigands, which bor- 
rowings, however, he duly acknowledges.* The following 
may serve as examples: as in Robert, the robbers some- 
what incongruously form a “Vehmgericht”, a “tribunal 
sanguinaire”’, to execute justice on the wicked. Amongst 
others they condemn to death “Charles Philippe, prince 
de Hesse-Cassel’’, for selling 2000 of his subjects to the 
English for soldiers. The sentence is passed by the rob- 
bers with exclamations of hatred against all tyrants.° Old 
Daniel has been provided with a child who is Charles’ 
godson. Other scenes have admittedly been copied almost 


1 See above p. 52 and note 4. 

2 An account of La Marteliére’s two plays appeared in the All- 
gemeine Litteraturzeitung, Jena und Leipzig 1794, February 24, see 
Braun, /. c., Il, p. 1 seq. : 

3 “Un auteur croisé d’administrateur, et qui n’était pas sans mérite.” 
Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, XII, p. 154. On Creuzé de Lesser 
see Wenzel, Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen, p. 89, and M. de Barante, 
Etudes littéraires et historiques, 1858, II. 

4p. 4: “J’ai cru pouvoir profiter de quelques idées et de quelques 
détails tirés de Robert, Chef de Brigands”. 

5 P, 88. 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 5 
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word for word from Friedel and Bonneville,’ and the 
author has retained the tragic ending. 

Creuzé de Lesser had a high opinion of Schiller’s Réuber, 
“ce gigantesque et magnifique chef d’ceuvre”, and, like 
La Marteliére, praised its beneficial influence. “Ce livre 
de Schyller deviendra celui des Ames fortes, des jeunes. 
gens, et peut-étre des femmes; oui, des femmes.’’? 

Founded on this version of Creuzé was a play half 
parody, half operetta by Sauvage et Dupin (1828).? 

The first adequate and scholarly rendering of Die Rauber, 
such as Schiller wrote it, was made in 1821 by M. de 
Barante, the historian, son-in-law of Madame de Staél 
and friend of Chamisso, in vol. I of the Guvres drama- 
tiques de Schiller, and reprinted 1834, 1835 and 1844.* 
Further independent translations of the dramatic works 
of Schiller were made by M. Mayer, Paris 1834; X. Marmier, 
1840 (largely based on de Barante); and A. Regnier, 1855,° 
the latter preceded by an excellent life of the poet. In 
the meanwhile the success of de Barante’s version was. 
responsible for the imitations of Die Rauber, which sprang 
up on all sides, imitations such as Cartouche and Mandrin, 
which do little credit either to Schiller or to their authors. 

It was through the medium of the French that Die Rauber 
reached England. The above mentioned Théatre Allemand 
of Friedel and Bonneville was the subject of a paper read 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh on April 21, 1788 by 


TERED! 

2 Préface, p. 7. 

3 Opéra-vaudeville en deux actes. Cf. Siipfle, J. ¢., p. 70; Rossel, l. c., 
p. 134. 

4 The Guvres dramatiques de Schiller traduites de l’allemand par 
Brissot-Thivars, Paris 1822, in the Répertoire des Théétres étrangers 
‘is, according to C. Wurzbach, J. ¢., p. 54, and Goedeke, Grundrif, V,. 
p. 151, nothing but Barante’s work remodelled. Sébastien Mercier, 
too, had thoughts at one time of translating not only Die Rauber, but 
the whole of Schiller’s dramatic works. 


> “Lexacte et belle traduction par M. Adolphe Regnier”, Sainte- 
Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, Ill, p. 266. 
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Henry Mackenzie, the author of the Man of Feeling.’ Of 
all the plays in this collection (and it is a large one) none 
impressed Mackenzie more than Les Voleurs. And he com- 
municated his enthusiasm to his audience with such good 
effect that at least two of them became fervid admirers 
of the newer German literature: Walter Scott, soon to 
become the interpreter of Gétz von Berlichingen, whilst 
his friend devoted his attention to the corresponding drama 
of Schiller. 

This was Alexander Fraser Tytler, a rising young lawyer 
who, as Lord Woodhouselee, subsequently attained to some 
fame as an historian. In 1792 he published anonymously 
The Robbers, a Tragedy translated from the German of 
Frederick Schiller, Robinsons, London,? a second edition 
“corrected and improved” appeared in 1795, a third in 
1797, a fourth in 1800. The first three editions, as was 
the case with so many works of the day, also appeared 
in Dublin; a fourth, pirated, at Perth in 1800. As is 
evident from the numerous editions, its success was very 
great and, to a large extent, deserved. Although not free 
from mistakes and misunderstandings, yet it is on the 
whole an adequate and literary rendering of the stage 
version by a man full of enthusiasm for his task. And 


1 Published in Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1790, 
vol. II, Part II, pp. 154-92—“The Robbers” discussed on p. 180-192. 
This paper of Mackenzie, which was the starting-point of interest in 
the German drama in England, was reprinted by several of the leading 
periodicals of the day. On the subject cf. T. Rea, Schiller’s Dramas 
and Poems in England, London 1906. The book is inaccurate in many 
particulars, however, and should be used with care. Cf, too, my 
article English Translations and Adaptations of Schiller’s “Robbers” 
in The Modern Language Review, 1921, vol. XVI, p. 297 seq. 

2 Reviews appeared in The Monthly Review, vol. IX, 1792, p. 266; 
The Critical Review, 1792, vol. VI, p. 209. It was noticed in Germany 
by the Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen, 1793, 11. Mai, and the Neue 
Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste, Leipzig 
1793, 50. Band, 1. St., p. 358; the two latter quoted by Braun, ie. 3, 


pp. 382, 395. 
5* 
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its merits were recognized by all subsequent trans- 
lators, who, one and all, made copious use of Tytler’s 
version, when, indeed, they did not transcribe it word for 
word. 

The next “rendering”? was that of the Rev. William 
Render, a Lutheran minister who had settled in England 
as “a professor of languages”, and was at that time 
teacher of German in the University of Cambridge. His 
version appeared in London in 1799. It is a pedantic, 
literal performance, the work of a schoolmaster, devoid of 
any merit save of fidelity to the original, and, in spite of 
the translator’s official position, not free foi occasional 
lapses. That he made use of Tytler’s translation is evident 
from a close comparison of the texts.? 

Another version, also published in 1799, by the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach,* was printed, as the Preface informs 
us, in order to disprove the insinuation of the newspaper 
writers as to the Jacobinical tendencies of the play as 
performed the year before on the private stage of Branden- 
burgh House by the Margravine, her son the Honourable 
Keppel Craven, and other aristocratic amateurs.® The 


1 Carlyle, when he refers in Fraser's Magazine, 1831, vol. II, p. 135, 
note, to Tytler’s translation as “one of the washiest”, was evidently 
actuated by the same ungenerous spirit which failed to give other 
workers in the field of German literature (e. g. Wm. Taylor of Norwich 
and Charles des Vceux) their proper due. 

2 The pun is that of The Anti-Jacobin, reprint of 1799, pp. 187, 192. 

3 Charges of plagiarism were justly brought by the publishers of 
the fourth edition of Tytler’s version against “the pretended new 
translation” of Render for “servilely copying the work of another, in 
every paragraph, and in every line”. 

4 Cf. H. Ley, Die litterarische Tatigkeit der Lady Craven, der letzten 
Markgrafin von Anspach-Bayreuth in Erlanger Beitrége zur englischen 
Philologie, XVI, Erlangen 1904. Ley’s treatment of The Robbers is, 
however, inadequate and incorrect. A painstaking book is that by 
A. M. Broadley and Lewis Melville, The Beautiful Lady Craven, 
London 1914. 

5 An account reached the Journal des Luxus und der Moden, 
Weimar 1798, p. 576. Cf. Braun, J. c., Il, p. 340. 
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adaptation had been made, however, not, as is generally 
assumed, and as the title might lead one to suppose,! by 
the Margravine herself, but by her son Keppel. The latter, 
who in all probability knew no German, relied entirely 
on the text of Tytler which thus forms the basis of this 
version. In the endeavour to prune the play of all pas-. 
sages which might offend either the morals or the politics 
of his audience, the adaptor has merely succeeded in pro- 
ducing a jumble of contradictions and abrupt transitions, 
and the play is entirely devoid of any literary merit. The 
most notable change is in the fifth act, where, following 
a hint of Schiller (Act III, scene 2), Amalia is made to 
escape to a convent. 

A more independent version was published by Benjamin 
Thompson” in vol. V of his German Theatre (1800), of 
which no less than four different editions appeared, the 
last in 1811. The Robbers was also published in a separate 
volume in 1802. But this version is not equal to Tytler’s 
either in force of language or accuracy; it teems with 
arbitrary alterations and additions, its sins of omission 
are almost equally serious. It is, in other words, a play 
revised and cut for the exigencies of the stage, the chief 
interest of which being the occasional use which Thompson 
makes of the ‘‘Schauspiel”. 

The scene in The Robbers, which most impressed English 
readers, was the Dream of Francis. M.G. Lewis copied 
it in his Castle Spectre (1798).? An extract was given 


1 The Robbers. A Tragedy in Five Acts. Translated and altered 
from the German as it was performed at Brandenburgh-House 
Theatre. With a Preface, Prologue and Epilogue, written by Her 
Serene Highness, The Margravine of Anspach, London 1799. 

2 On Thompson see The Dictionary of National Biography. It is 
worthy of note that he addressed a copy of his translation to Schiller 
with a letter expressing his appreciation of the author’s genius. Cf. 
L. Urlichs, Briefe an Schiller, Stuttgart 1877, p. 392. 

3 Lewis duly acknowledged the debt in a foot-note, p. 69: “Were 
I asked to produce an instance of the terrific and sublime, I should 
name the Parricide’s confession — ‘ich kannte den Mann’”. 
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by the Rev. Walter Whiter, the philologist, to lighten 
the heaviness of his pretentious Hiymologicum Magnum 
(1800). It was the scene chosen in illustration for his 
Survey of German Poetry (1830)? by William Taylor, who 
was the first to translate the difficult passage with absolute 
correctness. Like Thompson he occasionally harks back 
to the “Schauspiel”. It was for this book that Taylor 
was so severely taken to task in the Edinburgh Review 
by Carlyle, who had in the meanwhile published his Life 
of Schiller (1825). 

These books of Taylor and Carlyle, no doubt, stimulated 
the public interest in the original version of 1781. In 
1841, at least, a translation, the first complete one, was 
made by a young medical student of King’s College, 
London, named Christopher Wharton Mann, and printed in 

the College Magazine for 1842.° It is doubtful whether 
the young translator was adequately equipped for the task; 
the numerous blunders not only of language, but of actual 
misreading of German characters* suggest that his know- 
ledge of German was none of the soundest. And the 
translation is very wooden; in its endeavours to be literal 
it is too frequently un-English, and with its attempts to 
soften the “Storm and Stress” of Schiller’s language, its 
style is often mawkish and feeble. 

The last and best of the translations is that by H. G. Bohn, 
first published in Bohn’s Standard Library in 1849, and 
many times reprinted since. It is a scholarly and accurate 
piece of work. 


1 Part I, p.402. Borrow introduced Whiter into Lavengro (chaps 
ter XXIV) as the “man fond of tongues”. 

? Vol. III, p. 174. The criticism of The Robbers was a reprint, with. 
but few alterations, of an essay which had appeared in The Monthly 
Magazine, 1821, LI, p. 223. 

3 It was republished by Henry Morley, Mann’s friend and former 
fellow-student, as late as 1889 in his volume of Schiller’s Poems and 
Plays. 

4 As for instance when he renders (p. 48, 17) “Kissen von Eider” 
as “cushions of Cedar”, ef. also note to 151, 15. 
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The history of The Robbers in America is the record 
of American reprints of English editions.! The first in- 
troduction to Schiller in the United States was the reprint 
of Tytler’s translation by Samuel Campbell in New York 
in 1793; Benjamin Thompson’s Robbers was reprinted in 
1802 in Baltimore. Its continued popularity is attested 
by a fourth and fifth edition printed respectively in 1808 
and 1821. The last appeared in 1854 as vol. XIII of the 
Modern Standard Drama. The text, based on that of 
Tytler, has been adapted to the American Stage, and 
Tepresents the acting version of the play performed at 
Bouvery Street Theatre, New York in 1853.2 The text 
has undergone severe alterations, mainly in the form of 
“cuts” for stage purposes, but what is left is almost 
literally the text of Tytler, with but the slightest amend- 
ments. The chief change is in the dénouement: Schufterle, 
Judas-like, betrays Moor to the authorities. He leads a 
party of soldiers to apprehend him, and, on his resistance, 
they shoot him down. Finally the full text was published 
by I. Kohler at Philadelphia in 1861, in the first complete 
English edition of Schiller’s works. 

Besides the actual translations of Die Rauber mentioned 
above the popularity of the play in England is further 
attested by the various adaptations which were made of 
the chief characters and incidents. The Margravine of 
Anspach was induced to produce on the Brandenburgh 
House stage an adaptation, entitled The Gauntlet. We 
learn also from the Preface of the Red Cross Knights by 


1 Cf. E. C. Parry, Friedrich Schiller in America, Philadelphia 1905 
(reprinted from German American Annals, vol. Ill); F. E. Wilkens, 
Early influence of German Literature in America (reprint no. 1 from 
Americana Germania); M. D. Learned, Schillers literarische Stellung in 
Amerika, and O.C. Schneider, Schiller als Bannertréger des deutschen 
Gedankens in Amerika in Marbacher Schillerbuch, Stuttgart und Berlin 
1905, pp. 247 and 257. 

2-An English reprint of this version appeared as no. 332 of Dick’s 
Standard Plays, and was sold for the very modest sum of one penny. 
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J. G. Holman, London 1801, that this author had pre- 
pared another version for the stage, but the license hav- 
ing been refused him for its performance, he “determined 
on forming a Play, which should retain as much of the 
original, with the omission of all that could be deemed 
objectionable”.1 From the Germany of Maximilian Holman 
has changed the scene to the Spain of Alfonso of Castille, 
and the libertine robbers into Knights of the Red Cross in 
continual crusade against the Moors. Roderic and Ferdinand 
are two hostile brothers who both claim Eugenie as their 
bride. The whole interspersed with songs, and choruses, 
and numerous scenes of the comic character Popoli. It 
is obvious that there is little space amidst all this ex- 
citement and bustle for the text of The Robbers: yet 
occasional scenes are taken wholesale from the German 
play, and—this is specially to be noted—are based with 
very few alterations on the text of Tytler. 

But greater men than Holman were attracted by the 
genius of Schiller. Wordsworth, who was led to The 
Robbers by way of the French Revolution, incorporated 
the tumultuous spirit of Karl Moor in The Borderers 
(1795-1796). Southey apparently planned a tragedy on the 
same theme, to be entitled The Banditti, whilst Coleridge, 
on his first reading, was so carried away as to pen one 
of his finest sonnets “to the author of The Robbers’’. 
The tragedy of Osorio, renamed Remorse for the stage 


1 On Holman’s career as actor manager see the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. For an account of the performance at the Haymarket, 
in which C. Kemble took the leading part, cf. John Genest, Some 
Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830, 
in ten volumes, Bath 1832, vol. VII, p. 454, and The Dramatic Censor, 
1800, I, p. 77. 

2 Cf. especially Margaret W. Cooke, Schiller’s Robbers in England; 
Modern Language Review, XI, 1915, p.156seq. Cf. also Rea, J. c., and 
A. H. Thorndyke, Tragedy, London 1908, p. 327seq. H. A. Beers, A 
History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, London 
1899 (especially the chapter: “The German Tributary”, p. 874seq.). 
F, E. Schelling, The English Drama, London and Toronto 1914. 
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(1817), also owes the main lines of its plot to The Robbers, 
although its scenic effects may have been derived from 
the Radcliffian school. Shelley’s Prometheus, like Karl, 
defies the existing order of things, whilst in The Cenci 
Beatrice takes the law into her own hands against the 
tyranny of the parental authority. A tragedy by Rev. 
C. Maturin, entitled Bertram (1816), owes much to The 
Robbers.'. So does the character of Paul Clifford in Lord 
Lytton’s novel of that name. Walter Scott would seem 
to have borrowed some of its characters for his House of 
Aspern (1829). Monk Lewis’s melodrama The Castle Spectre 
which was first performed on December 14, 1797, at Drury 
Lane, and ran sixty nights, owed the famous dream scene 
to Schiller’s inspiration by Lewis’s own confession. 

On February 20, 1814, Byron made the following not 
very sagacious entry in his diary: “Redde The Robbers. 
Fine—but Fiesco is better.” But as The Corsair was 
already completed by December 13, 1813, there can be no 
question of direct influence, unless, of course, the notice 
refers to a second perusal. The last off-shoot of The 
Robbers in England appears to be a play by E. Gandy, 
Lorenzo, the Outcast Son, a Tragic Drama, founded on 
The Robbers of Friederick Schiller, London 1823. It is an 
extravagant production, which has preserved little of the 
Schiller spirit, and does not merit a better fate than the 
general oblivion into which it has fallen. 

Die Rauber not only took France and England by storm; 
its reputation soon spread over all Europe, and translations 
appeared on every hand.” Holland led the way with no less 


1 A review of Maturin’s play attracted Goethe’s notice, who 
characterized its contents very aptly as containing: “deutsche 
Originalelemente, Schillersche Moors und Kotzebuische Kinder!” 
Werke, XLII, 38. Goethe even attempted the translation of two 
fragments from Act II, scene 3. Werke, Weimar, XI, 353. 

2 The first attempt to compile a list of foreign translations was 
made in the Morgenblatt, 1838, Nr. 180-217. Then by E. Boas, Schillers 
Jugendjahre, Hannover 1856, II, p. 90. Further titles were added by 
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than three versions of De Roovers published respectively 
in 1789 (Naar de nieuwe, voor de Mannheimer Schowburg 
verbeterde oorspronglijke Uitgaave, Utrecht), in 1864 at 
Zuitphen, and in 1888 in the Dramatishe werken, again 
at Zuitphen. In addition a Vrije navolging (ten vordeele 
der armen) was issued at Dordrecht in 1837, and a frag- 
ment in four tableaux, Het geweten, naar aanleiding van 
“Die Rauber’, at Deventer in 1861.1 Even more numerous 
were the Hungarian versions: the oldest by Ladislaus 
Barcsai in vol. I of the Siebenbiirgische Schaubiihne, 1793; 
by Johann Darvas, Pest 1793; by Fr. J. Schedel, Pest 1823, 
revised 1842; by the same translator in Ignaz Nagy’s 
Dramatisches Magazin, Il, Pest 1842, which is still the 
version played at the National Theatre in Pest; a fourth 
translation by Szenvey (1899) only exists in manuscript. 
Russia possesses three translations: by N. Sandunoev, Mos- 
cow 1793; by N. Ch. Ketscher, Moscow 1828; and by 
M. Dostoieffski, the brother of the novelist, St. Peters- 
burg 1857. Italy can boast of a translation by A. Maffei, 
I Masnadieri, 1836, of which several libretti subsequently 
appeared: one by S. Mercadante in 1836; another, based 
on Maffei’s version, by G. Verdi in 1847, composed for 
Jenny Lind of the Italian Opera in London;? still another 
was written by J. Coscini, J Briganti, Melodramma serio 


C. G. Wenzel, Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen, Dresden 1859, p. 88. 
C. Wurzbach von Tannenberg, Das Schillerbuch, Wien 1859, p. 54, and 
by Max Koch in Goedeke’s GrundriB?, V, pp. 149, 165, supplemented 
by R. F. Arnold, “Die Rauber” im Ausland in Euphorion, 1905, XI, 
p. 640. It does not always appear from these compilations, which 
of the two versions forms the basis of the translation in question. 
I suspect that in most cases it was the “Trauerspiel”—it was, for 
instance, as late as 1876 with regard to the Spanish version—but apart 
from those in French and English the whole question of translations 
requires further investigation by some one conversant with the more 
out-of-the-way languages. 

1 Schillerfeier te ’s-Gravenhage, met eene Nederlandsche Schiller- 
Bibliographite door W. Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage 1905, p. 55seq. 

2 Cf. C. Wurzbach, J. c., p. 90. 
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in 1887; yet a fourth in 1869, anonymous this time, en- 
titled Amalia, ossia Il Bandito, Melodramma. In Czech 
we have no less than five versions (even excluding that 
for “Kinderpuppentheater”):1 by K. J. Tham, Prag 1786; 
by J. MikuldéS Boleslavsky, 1861; another, apparently 
anonymous, Loupeznici (i. e. The Robbers), 1869; by Kolar 
1866, and in the complete edition of the dramatic works 
which appeared at Prag in 1866.2 There are three more in 
Polish by M. Budzinski 1850, E. Dembowski and another, 
anonymous, Zbdjcy, Lemberg 1883. In Swedish, Leo- 
pold translated Die Rauber in 1799,° and C. A. Nikander 
produced the Aédfvarbandet, Stockholm 1837. In Danish 
we have a translation from the pen of Schiller’s admirer 
K. L. Rahbek, ARéverne, Copenhagen 1801; a complete 
edition of the dramas appeared here in 1834, another 
version by Magnussen in 1888, 1896.4 At least one version 


1 See above p. 57, note 1. 

2 Goedeke, Grundrif, vol. V, p. 151. 

3 Cf. Schiller och Sverige, en minneskrift pa hundrade arsdagen of 
skaldens déd, utgifven af literaturhistoriska seminariet i Lund, Upsala 
1905; unobtainable, but reviewed by A. Leitzmann in Euphorion, 1910, 
XVII, p. 171. 

4 In the Scandinavian countries, where Die Réuber penetrated very 
early, the reception was almost uniformly favourable. K. L. Rahbek, 
who himself entered into personal relations with Schiller (see his 
Lebenserinnerungen, reprinted by Hecker-Petersen, /. c., II, p. 73seq.), 
was responsible for introducing him to his countrymen. As early 
as 1782, Die Rauber was a subject of much interest in Copenhagen, 
especially in the circles centering around Schiller’s future patron, 
Count Schimmelmann. The poet Oehlenschliger placed Die Rauber, 
with all their extravagance, on a higher plane than Kabale und Liebe. 
(See his lectures Over Schillers dramatiske Varker, delivered in 1811-2. 
On Schiller in Denmark cf. Louis Babé in Euphorion, 1905, XII, p. 165.) 
In Norway, young Ibsen, all enthusiasm for the revolutionary ardour 
of Die Rauber, was induced to choose a similar theme, Catilina, for 
his first dramatic attempt. (On Schiller in Norway cf. R. Woerner in 
Euphorion, 1905, XII, p. 167.) In Sweden it was especially through 
his esthetics that Schiller became a force in the land, but his dramas 
in general, and Die Rauber, in particular, also came in for their fair 
share of attention. (Cf. note 3 above.) 
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has appeared in each of the following languages: in Serbo- 
Croat by Spiro Dimitrovit, Agram 1861; in Bulgarian by 
N. Bonchev 1870; in Spanish by D. Corchén 1876 (Biblioteca 
Universal, vol. 40); in Roumanian by A. Vasiliu 1847* and 
I. Negruzzi 1871; in Portuguese 1832;” in Esthonian 1876;° 
and even in Yiddish, Lemberg 1871.* 
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*: ARE ich Gott gewesen, im Begriff die Welt zu 
erschaffen”, thus a Russian prince once expressed 
himself to Goethe, “‘und hatte ich in dem Augenblick voraus- 
gesehen, dafs Schillers ‘Rauber’ darin wiirden geschrieben 
werden, ich hatte die Welt nicht erschaffen.”® A great 
statesman is even supposed to have expressed the con- 
viction: “Eine civilisirte Nation kénne kein solches 
Trauerspiel haben.’ ‘Wer die ‘Rauber’ schreiben kénnte, 
mit dem m6cht’ ich nicht durch den Wald gehen!” de- 
clared the learned Baron Hans Edler von Putlitz auf 
Pankow in der Priegnitz, whilst to the French Comte de 
la Garde the play seemed a “wahre Mordschule”.® 
Exaggerated, ridiculous even, as these opinions appear 
to-day, it was not only amongst the court circles that they 
were held. Wieland could write from Weimar: “Goethe 


1 See above p. 64, note 5. Cf. Arnold, J.c., p. 641. 

2 See above p. 52. 

3 Cf. Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 1905. 

4 Cf. Arnold, i. c., p. 640. 

5 On this chapter cf. J.W. Braun, Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile 
der Zeitgenossen, Leipzig 1882; J. Reuper, Schillers Dramen im Lichte 
der zeitgenéssischen Kritik, Programm der Oberrealschule in Bielitz, 
Bielitz 1874; and, especially, A. Ludwig, Schiller und die deutsche 
Nachwelt, Berlin 1909. Z 

6 Eckermann, Gesprdéche mit Goethe, den 17. Januar 1827. 

? Braun, 1. c., I, p. 119, who quotes from an article in the Magazin 
der Philosophie und schénen Literatur, Leipzig 1875. 

8 Quoted by Ludwig, l. c., p..12. 
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hat einen ebenso grofen Greuel als ich an der seltsamen 
Hirnwut, die man itzt am Neckar fiir Genie zu halten 
pflegt”,’ and there can be little doubt that these criticisms 
expressed very generally the views of the cultured public 
of the day. A perusal of the chief contemporary reviews 
shows an almost unanimous chorus of adverse criticism: 
“dieses schauderhafte Produkt”,? “dieses grausame Trauer- 
spiel”,* “diese graflichen Scenen”,* “doch meistens Uber- 
treibung und Unnatiirlichkeit”,® “schwiilstiges Zeug, wahrer 
Unsinn”,® “so fiirchterlich tragisch”,’ “ein grifliches und 
unmoralisches Stiick”;? such is very generally the verdict 
of the contemporaries. And yet these same critics unite 
in recognizing to the author “sehr viel Genie”,® “gliihende 
Phantasie”’,’° “ein auferordentliches Talent, viel Menschen- 
kenntnis”;® they realize that he is “kein gemeiner Kopf”," 
but “ein ausnehmendes Genie”’,” that his play is “nicht 


1 Goethe could never grow reconciled to Die Rauber. The early 
plays were to him always more “Auferungen eines auSergewéhnlichen 
Talents, als daf sie von grofier Bildungsreife des Autors zeugten”; 
to Eckermann, den 3. Mai 1827. ” 

2 Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin 1782, Braun, J. c., I, p. 23. 

3 Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin 1784, Braun, J. c., I, p. 82. 

4 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, Berlin und Stettin 1782, Braun, 
(Eee IE eee 

5 An anonymous criticism from the ephemeral Jahrbiicher des Ge- 
schmacks und der Aufklérung, 1783; quoted by W. Kurrelmeyer, A 
Contemporary Critique of Schiller’s “Raduber” in Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, 1919, XVII, p. 72. Kurrelmeyer makes out 
a good case for the anonymous critic being J. J. Eschenburg. 

6 Pfalzisches Museum, Mannheim vom Jahre 1783-1784. Braun, /.c., 
I, p. 47. 

7 Magazin der Philosophie und schénen Litteratur, Leipzig 1785, 
Braun; Z.-¢.; I, p:119. 

8 Journal des Luxus und der Moden, Weimar 1794, Braun, J. c., II, p. 1. 

9 Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin 1782, Braun, J. c., I, p. 25. 

10 Almanach fiir Dichter und schéne Geister, 1785. Reuper, J. c., p. 18. 

11 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, Berlin und Stettin 1782, Braun, 
Uc, p26: 

12 Neue Bibliothek der Wissenschaften, vol. 72, p. 167. Reuper, /. c., 
p. 15. 
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ohne Schénheiten”,! that it is marked by “blendende 
Diktion, wahre Darstellung”? and “‘ein lebhaftes Colorit”,® 
but they deprecate “die nachlissige Schreibart’’* and his 
“Biicherpsychologie”,' and advise him to study life rather 
than Shakespeare,! and, if he cannot do without literary 
models, then to take a lesson from Lessing.° 

With two exceptions, however, the above criticisms 
hardly deserve to be rescued from oblivion. But the 
lengthy essay of the Jesuit father A. v. Klein in the 
Pfalzisches Museum is an honest attempt by one of the 
most learned and witty men of his time to appreciate 
the drama from the necessarily prejudiced standpoint of 
French classicism,’ whilst the really brilliant review of 
Timme in the E£rfurtische gelehrte Zeitung furnished 
Schiller himself with many a valuable hint for the stage 
version, and is still remembered by its prophetic dictum: 
“Haben wir je einen teutschen Shakespeare zu erwarten, 
so ist es dieser.”* Yet none excels in clear-sightedness 
and impartial judgment the “Selbstrezension” which 
Schiller published anonymously in the Wirtembergisches 


1 Bibliothek der neuesten theologischen, philosophischen und schénen 
Litteratur, Ziirich 1784. Braun, J. c., I, p. 93. 

* Magazin der Philosophie und schénen Litteratur, Leipzig 1785, 
Brauny eh ap.19: 

3 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, Berlin und Stettin 1782, Braun, 
Loses 26. 

* Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung, Berlin 1782, Braun, 1. ¢., I, p. 25. 

5 Erfurtische gelehrte Zeitung, 1781. Braun, J. c., I, p. 7. 

6 On Klein cf. Goedeke, Grundrif, V2, 163. But his appreciation 
of Amalia shows a perversion of taste, which, curiously enough, he 
shares with Madame de Staél and Carlyle (see below p. 87, note 1): 
“Amalia ist ein interessantes Madchen, der einzige vortrefliche 
Charakter des Stiickes. So gar wird Karl Moor interessant durch sie, 
und die schénsten Auftritte des Schauspiels sind zwischen ihr und 
einem von den zween Briidern.” Cf. Braun, /. ¢., I, p. 45. 

’ Timme’s review has been reprinted many times: by Braun, 
l.c., 1; Goedeke, Schillers Werke, I, 1; Boxberger, Deutsche National- 
Literatur, vol. 120, p. xxv. 
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Repertorium,' in which the weakness of the characterisation 
and the occasional improbabilities of the plot are pointed 
out with ruthless severity. 

Whilst the older, staider folk spoke condescendingly of 
Die Rauber as “ein schénes Monstrum”, by the younger 
generation it was received with a veritable outburst of 
enthusiasm: “Alle junge Schwaben, wenn sie helle Képfe 
sind, gehG6ren zu Schillers Sekte”, wrote Reinhardt whilst still 
a member of the Tiibinger Stift.2 And after all it was only 
natural that a play teeming with life and energy, born of 
enthusiasm for humanity and hatred of tyranny, should 
appeal irresistibly to young and susceptible hearts. It was to 
be expected, too, that Balthasar Haug should be enthusiastic 
in support of his young countryman. He calls the play: “ein 
Produkt des teutschen Wizes, an dem niichstens viele Klein- 
meister, wie Zwergen, hinaufgaffen werden”.* And it was 
perfectly absurd to hold the play accountable, as one of the 
critics did,‘ for the revolutionary spirit of the age, and 
actually blame it for the horrors of the French Revolution! 

Future generations, following the cue given them by 
Schiller’s contemporaries, continued to look upon Die 
Réuber as the premature work of a great genius. Tieck 
called the play “ein keckes, verwegnes, zum Theil 

-freches Gedicht”,® but recognized in it at the same time 
“das iibertrotzige Titanenwerk eines wahrhaft miachtigen 
Geistes”. To A. W. von Schlegel all the “Jugenddramen”’ 
were ‘“verfehlte Nachahmungen Shakespeares”. Die 
Rauber, especially, seemed to him “schwerlich durch den 


1 Reprinted Werke, vol. ll, 354. 

2 Minor, J. c., I, 378. 

3 In Zustand der Wissenschaften und Kiinste in Schwaben, Augspurg 
1781, 2. Stiick, p. 467. Quoted by W. Fielitz in Archiv fir Literatur- 
geschichte, 1879, VIII, p.535. The actual review itself reprinted by 
Beck, Vorlagen zu Schillers “Rauber” in Didzesanarchiv von Schwaben, 
22. Jahrgang, 1904, Nr.10. Cf. Braun, /. c., I, p. 8. 

4 In the Euddémonia, oder deutsches Volksgliick of 1795. Cf. Boas, 
L*c.5 Ti, -p. 92. 

5 Reuper, l. c., p. 19. 
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iiberspannten Ton der Empfindsamkeit riihrend, wohl 
aber durch peinliche Eindriicke folternd”.' Wilhelm von 
Humboldt praised his friend’s “gewaltige Naturkraft”.° 
Subsequent criticism is largely the reflection of the ge- 
neral attitude towards the poet.® With the end of the 
Napoleonic wars the high-tide of Schiller worship amongst 
the student and military circles began to ebb.‘ About 
1820 Jean Paul seems to have attracted to himself that 
youthful “Schwiirmerei” which was formerly Schiller’s. 
On the one hand he was considered a revolutionary, and 
such plays as Tell, Wallenstein and, of course, Die Rauber 
were banned in the Austria of Metternich; on the other 
the “Jungdeutschen” felt more correctly that Schiller 
would have little sympathy with their patriotic or national 
aspirations. Ludwig Wienbarg® has the highest praise for 
Goethe, but passes rapidly over Schiller and his “gliinzende, 
aber nur zu oft undeutsche und hohlklingende Parade- 
sprache’’. For Hegel Karl Moor’s single-handed revolt 
against law and order was simply petty, and he saw in 
him merely the destroyer.6 To the later Romanticists in 
their political and intellectual reaction his name had long 
been anathema,’ though they never went to the length of 


\ Uber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur, Wien 1809-1811, XVte 
Vorlesung. 

® Cf. Reuper, J. c., p. 19. 

3 Cf. Edward Schrider, Schiller in dem Jahrhundert nach seinem 
Tode, Kaisergeburtstagsrede, Gittingen 1905; J. G@. Robertson, Schiller 
after a Century, Edinburgh and London 1905, especially Chapter I: 
Schiller’s Fame; and especially the exhaustive book of A. Ludwig. 

4 Cf. Biedermann, Gesprache mit Goethe, Il, p.85: “Schiller ist der 
Mann der Soldaten; er erweckt in der Brust uns den Mut und feuert 
die Seele zu Taten an.” Said by Rittmeister von Schwanenfeld with 
reference to Die Réuber. 

5 Asthetische Feldziige, Hamburg 1834, XVIIIte Vorlesung, p, 229. 

® Vorlesungen iiber Asthetik, 1835, Werke, X, p. 1. Quoted by Ludwig, 
PREC Ry eR 

* Rahel Levin wrote: “Ich habe mehr als Pflicht erfiillt: ich habe 
die ‘Riiuber’, sage die ‘Riuber’, gesehen und ‘Kora’ von Kotzebue.” 
Quoted by Ludwig, J. ¢., p. 110. 
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calling him, as did Nietzsche in his Gétzendimmerung, 
“der Moraltrompeter von Sickingen”. Gradually, how- 
ever, the idealistic fervour of Schiller’s poetry took an 
ever greater hold on the German people, especially after 
the political disappointments of 1848 and 1849. The 
centenary of the poet’s birth in 1859 found Schiller estab- 
lished besides Goethe, and on an even higher pedestal. 

The generation which lauded Schiller to the skies as 
the great idealistic poet naturally had little use for the 
crude, materialistic drama Die Rauber, which most of the 
critics and literary historians of the day relegate amongst 
the literary wild oats of the poet.’ It was not until 
a more scientific and less emotional spirit had been 
‘introduced into criticism under the influence of the new 
‘Germanistic school of Hermann Grimm, Wilhelm Scherer 
and Erich Schmidt that Schiller, and with him his earlier 
works, came to be prized at their true worth. Otto 


Ludwig in the Shakespeare-Studien*® was one of the first 
to consider that Die Rauber had much more of the true 
Shakespearian character than the technically more perfect 
dramas of the later period:— 


“Das ist eine wirkliche Leidenschafts- und Reue-, eine Gewissens- 
‘Tragédie, auch Charaktertragiédie ... Ich halte ‘Die Rauber’, den 
Problemen und der Komposition, also den Hauptsachen nach, fiir die 
‘Tragédie von Schiller, die dem Ideale der Tragédie am nachsten 
kommt.” 


1 Cf. Karl Griin, Friedrich Schiller, Leipzig 1844, p. 631: “Nur die 
kiihne und edelwilde Sprache, nur der Respekt vor diesen unge- 
schlachten Phrasentorsos, die der Dichter auf die Szene wirft, kénnen 
solch ein Stiick vor der hohen, den damaligen Zeitverh4ltnissen fern 
stehenden Kritik bewahren, lacherlich zu werden” (quoted by Ludwig, 
d.c., p. 282); nor had Gervinus any real insight into the importance 
of the play. Cf. his Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, Leipzig 1542, 
vol. V. G. Haebler, 55 Satze, Leipzig 1872, declares: “Von Schiller 
sollte man jedenfalls endlich wegtun ‘Die Rauber’ wegen Roheit und 
Unreife” (A. Ludwig, 1c. p.485). But even as late as 1889 Die 
Rauber was to Emil Mauerhof “ein unsinniges Stiick von klassischem 
Ansehen” and a “kindisches Drama” (Ludwig, L c., p. 561). 

2 Leipzig 1891, Schiller, Die Rauber, J, p. 291. 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 6 
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Hebbel considered Die Rauber as Schiller’s “hédchste 
unbewufte Conception”.? Paul Lindau, in 1879, deplored 
Schiller’s departure from his early technique:— 


“Im Interesse des deutschen Theaters ist es nicht genug zu beklagen, 
da®B Schiller nach seinen drei ersten genialen Biihnendichtungen die 
so hoch gepriesene Wandlung zum Idealen durchgemacht hat. Hiatte 
Schiller mit seinem michtigen dramatischen Vermégen die Richtung 
weiter verfolgt, die er zuerst eingeschlagen, hatte er in der vollen 
Reife seines Genius so weiter geschrieben, wie er es in den ‘Raéubern’” 
und im ‘Fiesko’ indiziert hatte, namentlich in ‘Kabale und Liebe’, 
frisch aus dem Leben heraus, fiir das Leben, unter strenger Be- 
obachtung der starren Regeln, welche die Biihne verlangt — wo waren 
die heutigen Franzosen mit ihrer ganzen Technik geblieben? Wie 
weit wiirden wir sein?’ 

The later criticism of H. Bulthaupt,? O. Brahm (1888-1892), 
L. Bellermann,* J. Minor (1890), R. Weltrich (1885-1899), 
O. Harnack (1898), K. Berger (1905-1909), E. Kiihnemann 
(1905), Th. Ziegler (1910) follows almost identical lines. 
Even Karl Weitbrecht,® in a book intended for the widest 
circles of the German public, metes out unstinted praise. 


“Mit den Raubern beginnt genau genommen die deutsche Tragédie. 
Denn verglichen mit der elementaren Gewalt der ‘Rauber’ ist Lessings. 
‘Emilia Galotti’ (von allen tastenden Versuchen von Lessing gar nicht 
zu reden) doch mehr ein vom genialen Kunstverstand veranstaltetes 
Vorspiel, Goethes ‘Gétz’ aber ist mehr der Ausbruch allgemein 
poetischer. Jugendkraft als speziell dramatischer Leistungsfihigkeit; 
‘Clavigo’ und vollends ‘Stella’ sind mehr oder weniger Biihnenstiicke,. 
aber nicht epochemachende Tragédien. Mit den ‘Raubern’ springt 
auf einmal ein junger deutscher Dramatiker und Tragiker auf die 
lebendige Biihne, wie die Natur noch keinen gesehen.” 


It would seem, however, as if, in their present calamities, 
the German people were once more turning to their great 


1 Tagebiicher, III, 4683 (1850). Cf. Emile Loose, Friedrich Hebbels An- 
schauungen tiber die deutsche Literatur bis zum Ausgang der Klassiker, 
Berlin und Leipzig 1918. 

* From Dramaturgische Blatter, Breslau 1879, I, p. 193. Quoted 
by Ludwig, /. c., p. 488. 

3 Schiller, Dramaturgie der Klassiker, Oldenburg 1882. 

+ Schillers Dramen, Beitrage zu ihrem Verstandnis, Berlin 1888-1892. 

> Schiller in seinen Dramen, Stuttgart 1897, p. 38. 
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poets, and especially to Schiller, for consolation and 
strength. It is obviously the lofty, philosophical poetry 
of Schiller which attracts rather than Die Rauber with 
its revolutionary fervour, of which Germany has tasted 
more than enough in the past few years. And so we are 
confronted once again with an interesting situation, parallel 
only to that of 1848, when the Germans took refuge from 
their shattered hopes and aspirations in the idealistic world 
of Schiller’s poetry. We may, indeed, again witness the 
day when every German student will carry Schiller’s works 
about with him in his knapsack!! 

The reception of Schiller abroad gradually underwent 
similar modifications as in Germany. In France, as we 


1 A few quotations taken at random from academic circles show 
sufficiently the way in which the wind is blowing: The Germanist 
Gustav Roethe heads a patriotic series edited by Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf with a Rede denouncing the present political situation, and 
harking back to the times of the classical poets: “Und da8 wir 
gewohnt waren und sind, unsere grofen Dichter nicht nur als Spender 
erlesener geistiger Freuden, sondern als die besten Freunde, die 
treuesten und weisesten Berater zu ehren und zu lieben, das bedeutet 
in dieser Stunde vielleicht noch mehr als in dem ganzen verflossenen 
Jahrhundert” (Deutsche Dichter des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts und 
ihre Politik, from Staat, Recht und Volk, I. Heft, p. 6, Berlin 1919). 
Significant also is the language held by Karl Brandi in the peroration 
to his popular Deutsche Geschichte, Berlin 1919, p. 235: “Erziehung’ 
zur Persénlichkeit ist deshalb die letzte Mahnung deutscher Geschichte 
und das heiligste Vermichtnis des deutschen Idealismus, wie es in 
Friedrich Schillers Namen bei der Jahrhundertfeier 1859 Gottfried 
Keller aufs neue fiir alle kommenden Generationen als unverlierbaren 
Besitz verheifen hat.” Cf. again the final conclusions of Emil Stutzer, 
Deutsche Sozialgeschichte, Halle 1920: “Fort mit dem Ubermenschen, 
der durch riicksichtslose Selbstsucht nach der verwerflichen Uber- 
zeugung vom Vorrechte der wenigen die Gesamtheit schidigt! Viel- 
mehr soll der einzelne als dienendes Glied freudig ans Ganze sich 
anschlieBen, voll Freude an freier Arbeit in dem kleineren Kreise 
zunichst, den er zu tiberschauen vermag, den Gemeinsinn durch Taten 
beweisen und so die Mahnung unseres grofen Volks- und Freiheits- 
dichters befolgen: 

‘Ans Vaterland, ans teure, schlieS dich an, 
Das halte fest mit deinem ganzen Herzen!” 
6* 
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saw, Les Voleurs was considered first under the political 
aspect. Although it was not avowedly with republican 
intention that La Marteliére had issued his play, yet it 
was a such that it was accepted by the revolutionary . 
state. An official document of September 8, 1794 contains 
the following appreciation :—’ 


“On donnait hier la piéce tant connue de Robert, Chef de brigands. 
On peut dire qu’il n’en existe point dont l’esprit soit plus conforme 
4 notre situation politique actuelle.” 


“M. Scheller” was praised by the Moniteur as “un grand 
avocat de la République, un vrai girondin’.? Charles 
Nodier,? indeed, even went to the extent of bracketing 
Robert with Figaro as the two plays which influenced 
most sensibly the course of the revolution:— 


“Jusqu’au jour ou vint l’empire imposer son joug de fer aux 
factions et relever l’édifice ruineux de la civilisation sur des bases 
solides en apparence, la scéne orageuse de la politique est occupée 
tour a tour par Robert ou par Figaro, le peuple est soumis alterna- 
tivement par la force brutale du bandit ou par les insidieuses décep- 
tions de lintrigant. On a dit qu’on ferait Vhistoire d’une autre 
époque avec des chansons; celle des huit derniéres années du dernier 
siécle est tout entiére dans cette farce et ce mélodrame; il serait 


1 Quoted by H. Welschinger, /. c., p. 156, 211. 

2 Quoted by J. Texte, Revue d’ Histoire Littéraire de France, 1898, V, p.6. 

3 Souvenirs de la Révolution et de ’ Empire, Paris 1872, tome I, 
p. 356. Nodier was always much attracted by Les Voleurs, and ap- 
parently planned a novel on the subject. At least, on March 14, 1809, 
he wrote to his friend Weiss: “Joins au paquet mon roman du Voleur, 
bien enveloppé, j’aurai peut-étre le temps de le finir ici”, and in 
another letter of October 18, 1811 he asks for Schiller’s plays, and 
adds in a postscript: “Je tiens beaucoup au théatre de Schiller.” From 
the Correspondence inédite de Charles Nodier, 1796-1844, publiée par 
A. Estignard, Paris 1876. For the dating of these letters cf. O. Wiese, 
Kritische Beitrage zur Geschichte der Jugend und Jugendwerke Nodiers 
(1780-1812), Kiel Dissertation, Oldenburg 1904. On another occasion 
he talks of “la poésie infernale des Voleurs de Schiller, du Bertram 
de Mathurin, du Manfred de Byron”. Quoted from La Quotidienne 
by E.M. Schenck, in La part de Charles Nodier dans la formation 


des idées romantiques de Victor Hugo in Monographies de Bryn Mawr 
College, vol. XVI, Paris 1914, p. 41. 
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superflu de la chercher ailleurs; c’est la dilogie de la République, et 
les curieux peuvent se tenir pour avertis qu’ils en verront autant a 
la seconde représentation.” 

None was more ardent in spreading the fame of Schiller 
in France than his fellow-countryman K. F. Reinhardt, 
once an inmate of that Tiibinger Stift, for which Schiller 
had originally been intended. Fired like so many young 
Germans by the ideals of the French revolution he had 
made his way to Paris, and, in the wake of the Gironde, 
had gradually risen to office and influence.! We have 
seen, too, how Robert was used by the revolutionary armies 
as propaganda for their doctrine.” It was largely respon- 
sible for obtaining for Schiller his French citizenship.’ 
On the motion of Philippe Riihl, député du Bas-Rhin, “le 
sieur Giller, publiciste allemand”, was included by the 
Assemblée Législative at its sitting of August 26, 1792, 
amongst those worthy of receiving the honour. The diploma 
itself, bearing the signature of Danton, was entrusted to 
Custine for delivery, but by 1798, possibly owing to the 
mistake in spelling (the name had finally degenerated into 
Gilles”), it had got no further than Strassburg, whence it 
was eventually forwarded to its destination by Campe, as 
a greeting “‘aus dem Reiche der Toten”, at a time when 
Schiller’s revolutionary sympathies had much abated. 

But there were found also some young poets whose 
imagination was fired by the fine frenzy of Schiller’s 
Rauber. The “émigré” Comte Lezay-Marnésia in the 


1 See Berger (ed. of 1920), II, p. 125 seq. 

2 See above p. 63seq. 

3 Cf. C. Schmidt, Le sieur Gilles, citoyen frangais, in Etudes sur 
Schiller, publiées pour le centenaire de la mort du poéte, in Biblio- 
théque de Philologie et de Litérature modernes, Paris 1905. This article 
supersedes the earlier essay of K. Richter, Schiller und seine “Raduber” 
in der franzésischen Revolution, Grinberg 1885. On Schiller’s attitude 
to the revolution in general cf. the pamphlet of K. Rieger, Schillers 
Verhdltnis zur franzésischen Revolution, Wien 1885, and K. Berger, 
Schiller und die franzésische Revolution in Vom Weltbirgertum zum 
Nationalgedanken, Miinchen 1918, p. 164seq. 
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preface to his translation of Don Carlos, Paris, an VIII, is 
all enthusiasm. When Benjamin Constant adapted Wallen- 
stein a few years later (Walstein, 1809), the Réflexions sur 
le théatre allemand, with which he prefaced his work, are 
an eloquent testimony to the hold which Schiller’s dramatic 
technique had taken of the public mind. L. S. Mercier, 
whose influence on the Vorrede has already been noted,’ 
felt himself in such sympathy with the Germans and their 
literature, that he was acclaimed by Klinger as a true 
‘““Stiirmer und Driinger”.* A performance of Die Rauber 
was given on his behalf by Dalberg at Mannheim, and 
Mercier recorded his impressions as follows :— 

“Les scénes les plus pathétiques, les plus terribles, les plus tendres 
sont liées l’une a l’autre. Les applaudissements sont rares, mais le 
silence est attentif et profond. On est ému A chaque scéne: car on 
assiste 4 une action qui approche de l’effrayante vérité.”? 

And even severe critics like Imbert were compelled to 
admit that “cette piéce n’annonce pas un homme de goat, 
mais un génie vigoureux”.* 

Subsequent French criticism towards Die Réuber was 
largely determined by Madame de Staél in De /’ Allemagne 
(1813).° For her the play was a juvenility, written with 


1 Cf. p. 41 above, and especially O. Zollinger, LZ. S. Merciers Be- 
ziehungen zur deutschen Literatur in Zeitschrift fiir franzésische 
Sprache und Litteratur, 1902, XXV, p. 37. 

2 Cf. Klinger’s Betrachtungen und Gedanken iiber verschiedene Ge- 
gensténde, Werke, Kinigsberg 1809, vol. XII, p. 73: “Mercier hat sich 
nach Frankreich verirrt . . . auch hat er in Deutschland ein griéf eres 
Publikum, als in seinem Vaterlande, in das er sich verirrt hat”, quoted 
by Zollinger, /. c., p. 103. 

3 Zollinger, J. ¢., p. 116. 

4 Mercure de France, 1797, quoted by Rossel, J. ¢., p. 182. 

5 “Le nom de Schiller peu connu en France il y a dix ans, a 
passé le Rhin avec ceux de Klopstock, de Goethe, de Lessing et de 
Vieland, dans la barque légére qui transporta madame de Staél sur 
nos bords.”’ Quoted from Le Journal des Débats, 9 mars 1820, by 
F. Baldensperger, Les aspects successifs de Schiller dans le Romantisme 
frangais, in Euphorion, 1905, XII, p. 681. Cf., too, J. Texte, L’influence 
allemande dans le Romantisme francais, in Revue des deux Mondes, 
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a “verve de talent, une sorte d’ivresse de pensée qui le 
dirigeait mal”, an “égarement d’imagination”, from which 
he was finally to escape to the “pureté sublime qui nait 
des hautes pensées”’. 

It was, as we see, a very commonplace opinion, and 
one which she could very well have caught up from the 
literary coterie of Weimar.' It did little more than resume 
the general French contemporary opinion as already ex- 
pressed by a certain Charles Lobstein in an obituary notice 
of the poet :—? 

“Cette piéce a de grands défauts et de grandes beautés .. . d’ailleurs 
il faut considérer que le gofit du jeune poéte n’était ni formé ni 
épuré; il ne connoissoit que son Shakespear, il n’avoit pas encore 
étudié les régles dramatiques dictées par Aristote et par les autres 


législateurs de la scéne; le théatre grec lui étoit, sinon inconnu, du 
moins peu familier.” 


Nor had the poet Marie-Joseph Chénier much good to 
say of it:—?* 

“On a traduit Schiller entier, mais on ne s’est point borné a ce 
travail utile: on a transporté sur notre scéne son drame extravagant 
des Voleurs; il a réussi méme, et un tel succés n’a pu que nuire 4 
YVart dramatique.” 


décembre, 1897, CXLIV, p. 606, and again in Revue d’ Histoire littéraire 
de la France, 1898, V, p.1: De l’Influence allemande dans Ia litté- 
rature frangaise. Of less value is the dissertation of F. Meissner, Der 
Einflugp deutschen Geistes auf die franzésische Litteratur des 19. Jahr- 
Aunderts, Leipzig 1893. Very sketchy is the essay of F. Besson, Schiller 
et la Littérature frangaise in Annales de I Université de Grenoble, 1905, 
tome XVII, Nr. 2, p. 203. 

1 But the critical faculties of the baroness must have been in abeyance 
when she stated: “Les scénes d’amour entre la jeune fille et le chef 
des brigands sont admirables d’enthousiasme et de sensibilité”. We 
seem to catch an echo, too, in Carlyle (Life of Schiller, p. 18): “Amelia, 
the only female in the piece, is a beautiful creation, but as imagi- 
nary as her persecutor Franz.” 

2 Notice Historique sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Schiller in Le 
Magasin Encyclopédique, octobre, 1805. 

3 From Tableau historique de Etat et des Progrés de la Littéra- 
ture francaise depuis 1789, Paris 1816, p. 341. Cf. A. Liéby, Etude 
sur le théatre de Marie-Joseph Chénier, Paris 1901, p. 405. 
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Madame de Staél as good as admitted that her unfavour- 
able opinion of Les Brigands might well be due to the 
translations which were “singuliérement altérées”, and it 
were only the more faithful renderings of De Barante in 
1821 and of Brissot-Thivars in 1822 that rendered a more 
detached and critical appreciation possible. Schiller was 
soon hailed as a “précurseur” by the new school; he was 
claimed as the “véritable romantique”, “le romantique 
avec préméditation”,! or “le romantique par principe”.” 
“Schiller”, said Théophile Gautier, ‘“‘c’est Shakespeare 
corrigé et refroidi’”.? ‘‘L’école de Schiller”, in the polem- 
ical writings of the period, is constantly opposed to “l’école 
de Racine”. Stendhal, in 1823, considered that the whole 
of Germany “frémissait et pleurait aux tragédies de l’im- 
mortel Schiller”. 

It must be admitted, however, that it were rarely the 
earlier productions, such as Die Rauber, that the critics had 
in view. Dumas, indeed, the adaptor of Kabale und Liebe, 
borrowed a whole scene from Die Rauber for his Gentil- 
homme de la Montagne*; Lamartine even seemed to believe 
that Schiller had written little else but brigand plays!° But 
it was really the romantic produetions like Maria Stuart 
(adapted by Lebrun), or the Jeanne d’Arc (of Soumet), 
that gained all the success on the stage. And again the 
reflective lyricism of Don Carlos, or Wilhelm Tell (on 
which latter Madame de Staél had commented so favour- 
ably) appealed very strongly to the French mind. The 


1 Journal des Débats, 30 nov. 1821. Quoted by Baldensperger, J. c., 
p. 686. 

 Saint-Chamans in his Petit-fils de ’'Homme aux quarante écus. 
(Cf. Baldensperger, p. 686.) 

3 J. Texte, 1. c., p. 620. 

4 Cf. H. Parigot, Le Drame d’Alexandre Dumas, Paris 1899. 

> Nouvelle Préface de Jocelyn (1840), ed. Gomelin, 1842, vol. Dy palve 
“Dans les piéces de Schiller, le brigand siffle, et du fond des foréts, 
de derriére chaque rocher, du creux de chaque tronc d’arbre, il sort 


un brigand tout armé qui répond 4 cet appel, et qui vient lui offrir 
son bras et sa vie.” 
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historical tragedies, generally, furnished the romanticists 
with much matter for their plays: incidents and details 
passed over in considerable numbers into the works of 
Victor Hugo,’ De Musset,? and Charles Nodier.? Yet this 
imitation was really quite superficial. It was bound to 
be so, for, apart from his earlier plays, Schiller’s dramas 
are not romantic in the sense that the plays of Shake- 
Speare were romantic to the French poets. Schiller had as 
little sympathy with the “grotesque” as any of the classical 
authors from which they turned, and his would-be imitators 
found little to borrow beyond the purely external lyrical 
colouring. 

With the approach of the centenary of Schiller’s birth 
French scholars and critics, too, began to take a more 
serious interest in the poet, although it must be confessed 
that they have not progressed much beyond the dilettante 
outlook of Madame de Staél.* A book by A. Michiels’ went 
somewhat deeper, but it was not till 1889 with A. Kontz, 
Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller, that we have a 
sympathetic and adequate treatment of Schiller’s early 
plays. A.Chuquet followed suit in 1902 in his. Etudes de 
Littérature allemande.® Bossert, on the other hand, in 
his Histoire de la Littérature allemande, expresses current 


1 In his Bug Jargal, cf. Schenck, /. c., p. 81, in Hernani, cf. W. Martini, 
Hugos dramatische Technik in Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und 
Literatur, 1905, XXVIII, p. 129. 

2 L. Lafoseade, Le thédtre d’Alfred de Musset, Paris 1901, p. 109, 
and W.Haape, Alfred de Musset in seinen Beziehungen zu Deutschland 
und zum deutschen Zeitalter, in Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache 
und Literatur, 1909, p. 42 seq. 

3 In Jean Shogar, for instance, cf. E. M. Schenck, /. c. 

4 Girault de Saint-Fargeau, Histoire littéraire francaise et étrangere, 
Paris 1852, p. 333. A. Weill, Schiller in Vie des Grands Hommes 
d Allemagne, Paris 1855; F. Blanchet, Du Thédtre de Schiller, These 
présentée a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, Strasbourg 1855. H. Prat, 
Etudes Littéraires, Paris 1868, p. 221: ‘Nous n’avons pas 4 justifier les 
énormités du drame des Brigands.” 

5 A. Michiels, Etudes sur I’ Allemagne, Bruxelles 18457, I, p. 242 seq. 

6 Deuxiéme partie, Paris, p. 192. 
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French opinion, which, it must be confessed, is sometimes 
coloured by political feeling :— 

“La hardiesse des allusions, jointe au mouvement du style, gagna 
les spectateurs, et le succés fut trés grand. Nul ne fut choqué de 
Vinvraisemblance des caractéres et de l’exagération des sentiments. 
Schiller, le premier, se rendit compte des défauts de son ceuvre et 
il montra, par la maniére dont il se jugea lui-méme, combien il était 
déja supérieur 4 son public.”? 

As in France, so too in England, it was the revolutionary 
spirit which caused The Robbers to be acclaimed by the 
younger generation as the drama of freedom and liberty, 
and assailed by the more mature and conservative ele- 
ments for its Jacobinical tendencies. William Taylor, as a 
member of the Revolutionary Society of Norwich, wrote 
articles on The Robbers in the local press. To others, 
however, the play by its very title seemed to encourage 
the revolt against society and property, of which the 
events in France offered so notorious and present an ex- 
ample. Under the ever increasing threat of French aggres- 
sion, The Robbers was attributed to the malign influence 
of those mysterious plotters against established order 
and religion, known as the “Illuminati”, in which even 
the educated bourgeois affected to believe.2 The loose 
morality of Goethe’s Stella, and particulary of so many of 
Kotzebue’s plays (no author was ever more popular on the 
English stage at this time), offered a ready handle to the 


1 A. Bossert, Histoire de la Littérature .Allemande, Paris 19073, 
p. 446. This opinion is a summing up of the more detailed criticism 
in his book Goethe et Schiller, Paris 1882, p.103seq. The above 
criticism is at least an advance on the generalisations of F. Brunetiére: 
“Les drames de Schiller, sont-ils trés supérieurs 4 nos tragédies de 
second ordre?” Cf. Etudes critiques sur [Histoire de la littérature 
frangaise, septiéme série, Paris 1903, p. 223. But in this respect he was 
merely copying Sainte-Beuve, who also places “le noble Schiller” 
amongst the dramatists of the second rank. Cf. Portraits pee abe 
Il, p. 49; Port Royal, I, p. 149, VI, p. 124. 

2 Witness the popular books against Jacobinism in all its forms 


by the Abbé Barruel and Professor John Robison of Edinburgh, both 
published in 1797. 
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moralist of which he was not slow to avail himself. 
Finally the reproach of bad taste was added to the charge 
of religious and political immorality.2, The movement 
reached its climax in 1798 with the publication of a witty 
attack by Frere and Canning in their reactionary paper 
The Anti-Jacobin.* Beyond the title The Rovers and a 
footnote* there is little or no connection with Schiller’s 
play.° It is rather a satire on the subversive tendencies 
of the German drama in general, and Goethe’s Stella 
in particular. A further parody with the resounding title 
The Benevolent Cutthroat by Klotzboggenhagen, which 
appeared in another tory periodical, The Meteors, gave 
the coup de grace. It was directed mainly against The 
Stranger of Kotzebue, but was prefaced by a “Prologue 
for any German Play”, which has a direct hit at Schiller:— 


“Robbers of gentle manners and polite, 
Teach you to steal, and prove ’tis just and right.” 


1 “The objection was raised that the grandeur of Karl Moor’s charac- 
ter would render him more likely to excite imitation than abhorrence” 
(Advertisement to Holman’s Red Cross Knights), whilst the scenes of 
terror were declared to be “too horrible”, and the frequent and solemn 
appeals to the Almighty “to inspire with dread instead of with awe”, 
The Monthly Review, 1792, IX, p. 275. Similar criticisms were raised 
by Nathan Drake in Literary Hours, 1798, vol. 1, p. 236. 

2 “A performance which deserves equal reprobation from sound 
taste and from sound morality”, is the considered verdict of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1803, Il, p.747. The occasion was a review of a 
treatise by William Preston, the author of The Reflections (see p. 21, 
note 3). Cf.R.F. Arnold, Englische Zeitgenossen tiber Schiller in Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Erginzungsheft, 1905, p. 348. 

3 A convenient reprint is that of H. Morley, Parodies and other 
Burlesques by George Canning, George Ellis and John Hookham Frere, 
London 1890. Cf., too, Rullmann, /.c., p. 99, and A. Eichler, John Hookham 
Frere in Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, 1905, vol. XX, p.26seq. 

4 “The Robbers, a German tragedy, in which Robbery is put in 
so fascinating a light, that the whole of a German University went 
upon the highway in consequence of it.” Reprint of 1799, p. 168. 

5 “Round the dark confines of the forest raves, 

With gentle Robbers stocks his gloomy caves.” 
L.c., p. 168. 
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The newspaper press, on the occasion of the Margravine 
of Anspach’s performance, was loud in its denunciation of 
the “democratic points of this play”,? whilst Miss Hannah 
Moore was moved to express her violent disapproval that 
“persons of quality” should act in “distorted and unprin- 
cipled compositions, which unite the taste of the Goths 
with the morals of Bagshot”.? The eloquence of the latter, 
indeed, converted “The translator of The Robbers” himself 
to the conclusion “that the German drama in general was 
hostile alike to the principles of Religion and Morality”, 
and Tytler expressed “his extreme regret that any aid 
should have been furnished by his pen to that most 
mischievous purpose”.® The attack was finally driven home 
by the Irish poet William Preston who, in his Reflections on 
the Peculiarities of Style and Manner in the late German 
Writers,‘ takes his stand with Aristotle and the Greek drama 
against “the monstro-terrific school” of the Germans. 
Such a determined and combined offensive must have 
proved fatal to any reputation however well established.® 


1 From the Morning Chronicle (May 31, 1798). Cf. also The Morn- 
ing Herald for June 1 and 4: “The play was pruned of all passages 
offensive to loyal minds by the Honourable Keppel Craven, the 
Margravine’s youngest son.” Other notices appeared in The Morning 
Post and Gazeteer (June 1, 2, 5 and 11); in The Oracle and Public 
Advertiser (June 2) and The London Packet, or New Lloyd’s Evening 
Post (May 81). 

2 Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, London 
1799, p. 40. 

3 See his Postscript to Preface of fourth edition. 

* Dublin 1801. Reprinted from The Edinburgh Magazine, 1802, 
XX, pp. 853, 406; 1803, XXI, pp. 9, 91. Cf. A. Brandl, Die Aufnahme 
von Goethes Jugenddramen in England in Goethe-Jahrbuch, 1882, III, 
p. 27, who makes the pertinent observation: “Prestons Reflections 
wollte mit isthetischen Griinden dasselbe leisten, was The Anti- 
Jacobin Review mit politischen angestrebt hatte.” Preston, it should 
be noted, knew no German, by his own confession (i. ¢., p. 4), and 
was entirely dependent on translations. 

° C,H. Herford, in his Age of Wordsworth, London 1897, p. 138, asserts 
that the Anti-Jacobin “sounded the knell of ‘German drama’”. 
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There is a definite and remarkable break in the vogue of the 
German drama, and, save for one unimportant exception, 
no mention of The Robbers for some twenty years, when 
the interest was revived by William Taylor and Carlyle. 

We have already noted the extent to which both Cole- 
ridge and Byron were carried away by their enthusiasm 
after their first perusal of the play. The former, indeed, 
gave vent to his admiration in one of his finest sonnets :—” 


“Schiller! that hour I would have wished to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent 
That fearful voice, a famished Father’s ery— 
Lest in some after moment aught more mean 
Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
Diminished shrunk from the more withering scene! 
Ah! Bard tremendous in sublimity! 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood 
Wandering at eve with finely-frenzied eye 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood! 
Awhile with mute awe gazing I would brood! 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstacy!” 


4 


Coleridge, moreover, was the first to appreciate the drama 
at its true worth in a criticism’ which strikes a curiously 
modern note:— 


“The young men in Germany and England, who admire Lord 
Byron, prefer Goethe to Schiller; but you may depend upon it, Goethe 
does not, nor ever will, command the common mind of the people 
of Germany as Schiller does. Schiller had two legitimate phases in 


1 Jn a book obviously modelled on Hannah More’s Czlebs, entitled 
Nubilia in search of a husband, London 1809. Cf. especially chapter 
XVII. “I think”, said Mr. Carson, “he never excelled the Robbers. From 
the first page of this work to the last, the reader’s heart is chained 
to his pen, and moves at its command... This is the perfection of 
dramatic writing, and this perfection Schiller has completely attained.” 

2 “Coleridge’s ‘Sonnet to Schiller’ conveys a fine compliment to 
the author of the Robbers, and an equally fine idea of the state of 
youthful enthusiasm in which he composed it.” Hazlitt in Lectures 
on the English Poets, Collected Works (Dent), vol. V, p. 166. 

3 Table Talk, February 18, 1833. Bohn’s Standard Library, p. 192. 
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his intellectual character: the first as author of the Robbers—a piece 
which must not be considered with reference to Shakespeare, but as 
a work of the mere material sublime, and in that line it is undoubt- 
edly very powerful indeed. It is quite genuine, and deeply imbued 
with Schiller’s own soul. After this he outgrew the composition of 
such plays as the Robbers, and at once took to his true and only 
rightful stand in the grand historical drama. ... Schiller sometimes 
affected to despise the Robbers and the other works of his first youth; 
whereas he ought to have spoken of Wag as of works not in a right 
line, but full of excellence in their way.” 


Still another proof is afforded of the immense Ae dulacity 
in England of this first play of Schiller’s by a passage 
from Thomas Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. It is prac- 
tically a poetic summary of the last act:— 


“Or will they learn how generous worth sublimes 
The Robber Moor, and pleads for all his crimes! 
How poor Amelia kiss’d, with many a tear 

His hand blood-stained, but ever, ever dear! 
Hung on the tortur’d bosom of her lord. 

And wept, and prayed perdition from his sword! 
Nor sought in vain! at that heart-piercing cry 
The strings of nature crack’d with agony! 

He with delirious laugh, the dagger hurl’d, 

And burst the ties that bound him to the world!” 


There are numerous references to The Robbers in the 
works of Hazlitt :— 


“The Robbers was the first play I ever read: and the effect it pro- 
duced upon me was the greatest. It stunned me like a blow, and I 
have not recovered enough from it to describe how it was. There 
are impressions which neither time nor circumstances can efface. 
Were I to live much longer than I have a chance of doing, the books 
which read when I was young, I can never forget. Five and twenty 
years have elapsed since I first read the translation of the Robbers, 
but they have not blotted the impression from my mind: it is still 
here, an old dweller in the chamber of the brain. The scene in par- 
ticular in which Moor looks through his tears at the evening sun 
from the mountain’s brow, and says in his despair, ‘It was my wish 
like him to live, like him to die: it was an idle thought, a boy’s 
conceit’ took fast hold of my imagination, and that sun has to me 
never set!” 


1 Lectures on the German Drama, 1820 (Dent), vol. V, p. 362. 
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The Robbers appealed to Hazlitt as the great play of 
liberty; as the quintessence of all that was great in the 
struggle against despotism :— 


“T felt for years, and during the best part of my existence, heart-whole 
in that cause, and triumphed in the triumphs over the enemies of man! 
At that time, while the fairest aspirations of the human mind seemed 
about to be realized, ere the image of man was defaced, and his breast 
mangled in scorn, philosophy took a higher, poetry a deeper range, 
At that time, to read the Robbers, was indeed delicious and to hear 

‘From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent 

That fearful voice, a famished Father’s cry’ 
could be borne only amidst the fulness of hope, the crash of the fall 
of the strongholds of power, and the exulting sounds of the march 
of human freedom.’ 


It was as such, a manifesto of revolution, that, as late 
as 1844, it still struck Bulwer Lytton:—? 


“A strange, rugged, fiery melodrama ... which seemed destined 
to announce and animate the revolution of a world. It was, in fact, 
the most earnest Revolutionary fiction, that had yet revealed what 
lay hid in the History of the Age.” 


There can be no doubt, moreover, that the first adequate 
critical appreciation of Die Rauber, not only in England, 
but in the world of letters as a whole, came from the 
pen of Thomas Carlyle :—* 


“Tt is in vain that we rebel against the inconsistencies and crudi- 
ties of the work: its faults are redeemed by the living energy that 
pervades it. We may exclaim against the blind madness of the hero; 
but there is a towering grandeur about him, a whirlwind of passion 
and of will, which catches our hearts, and puts the scruples of cri- 
ticism to silence.” 


And a few pages later :— 
“The Robbers is a tragedy that will long find readers to astonish 
and, with all its faults, to move. It stands, in our imagination, like 


1 On the feeling of immortality in youth, 1827 (Dent), vol. XII, 
p. 158. Other references will be found in Schlegel on the Drama, 
1816, vol. X, p.119; On Imitation, 1816, vol. I, p. 76; Why the Heroes 
of Romance are Insipid, 1827, vol. XII, p. 67. 

2 From the Brief Sketch of the Life of Schiller in the translation of 
Schiller’s Poems and Ballads, Edinburgh and London, 1844, vol.I, p.xxxix. 

3 Reprinted from The London Magazine, 1823, vol. VIII, p. 381 seq. 
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some ancient rugged pile of a barbarous age, irregular, fantastic, 
useless; but grand in its height and massiveness and black frowning 
strength. It will long remain a singular monument of the early 
genius and early fortune of its author.” 

Carlyle’s Life of Schiller was translated into German 
at Frankfurt am Main in 1830 with a preface by Goethe. 
This latter was written with a strange lack of understand- 
ing for the greatness of the book, of the fact that, as a 
critical appreciation of Schiller’s work, it was immeasur- 
ably superior to anything yet produced in Germany itself." 
Goethe was doubtlessly repelled by the enthusiasm of 
Carlyle’s judgment on The Robbers. The very mention of 
this play seemed to jar on his nerves :— 

“Es ist riihrend zu sehen, wie dieser rein und ruhig denkende 
Fremde selbst in jenen oft harten, fast rohen Produktionen unseres 
verewigten Freundes immer den edlen, wohldenkenden, wohlwollenden 
Mann gewahr ward.” 

The school of lovers and critics of German Literature, 
which sprang up in England about the thirties of last 
century, modelled their opinions largely on that of Carlyle. 
R. P. Gillies*? says of The Robbers:— 


“Whatever may be the faults of this tragedy, composed in his 
eighteenth year, its wonderful power both in conception and language 
are undeniable.” 


De Quincey’s criticism was very similar:—* 

“The truth is that, as a coherent work of art, the Robbers is inde- 
fensible; but, however monstrous it may be pronounced, it possesses 
a power to agitate and convulse, which will always obliterate its great 
faults to the young, and to all whose judgment is not too developed.” 


Another contemporary verdict® evinces an unusual in- 
sight into German literature :— 


In his later years, Schiller was corrupted by the false and fasti- 
dious taste of Wieland, and chose to neglect the great master, to whom 


1 Cf. A. Ludwig, 1. ¢., p. 186. 

2 See above p. 77, note 1. 

3 The Foreign Quarterly Review, 1827, vol. I, p. 574. 

4 Schiller, from The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1838-1839. 


° The Drama, or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, London 1824, vol. VII, 
p. 302. 
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he was certainly indebted for his fame. It is to a strict perusal of 
Shakespeare, and to a keen relish for his beauties that he was enabled 
to produce The Robbers, The Maid of Orleans, Don Carlos, Fiesco 
and Wilhelm Teil. 


Thackeray was greatly struck by the dramatic force of 
Schiller’s writings.’ “I do believe him to be, after Shake- 
speare, The Poet”, he wrote from Weimar. And he even 
made a special journey to Erfurt to see Ludwig Devrient, 
“the Kean of Germany”, take the part of Franz in The 
Robbers, “‘a play which is a little too patriotic and free 
for our court theatre”:— 

“T think, I never saw anything so terrible. There is a prayer which 
Franz makes while his castle is being attacked which has the most 


awful effect which can well be fancied. ‘I am no common murderer, 
mein Herr Gott.’’? 


William Taylor, however, whilst acknowledging “the 
majesty and pathos” still prefers his favourite Kotzebue.’ 
But it is amazing to find that indefatigable, but prosy 
compiler, the Reverend John Genest of Bath, emitting, as 
late as 1832, so reactionary an opinion as the following :—* 

“On the whole, this celebrated Tragedy is grand, horrid and disgust- 
ing—it was at one time intended to bring it out at Drury Lane for 
the sake of Kean’s playing of Charles de Moor—if this intention had 
been put into execution, it is to be hoped that no English audience. 
would have tolerated such an exhibition.” 


In spite of Carlyle’s great vindication of his poet-hero 
subsequent English critics take their cue rather from Genest. 


1 Cf. R. M. Werner, Der EinfluB der deutschen Literatur auf W. M. 
Thackeray, Teplitz-Schénau 1907; H. Frisa, Deutsche Kulturverhdltnisse 
in der Auffassung W. M. Thackerays in Wiener Beitrége zur englischen 
Philologie, 1908, vol. XXVII. L. Melville, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
London 1910, I, pp. 74, 77; II, p. 216. 

2 Letter to his mother of Jan. 28, 1831. Another Englishman was much 
struck by a similar performance at Coblentz on October 1, 1827, and 
concluded “he must have seen Kean in the part of the treacherous 
brother”. From A. B. Granville (Physician in ordinary to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence), St. Petersburgh, a Journal of Travels to and from 
that capital, London 1828, vol. I, p. 133. 

3 Historic Survey, vol. Ill, p. 377. 

4 Some account of the English Stage, vol. VII, p. 455. 
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The Victorian Era generally revives all the old catch-words 
against The Robbers. It is “an outbreak of pent-up emotion, 
and nothing more”,! “its defects are not less glaring than 
its power is unquestionable”,” “the immense force of emo- 
tion in the drama, its fury and fervour, defraud us of the 
simile which rightfully attends such wild youthful demon- 
strations of life’s impossibility”,® “it is the most oppres- 
sively painful story that ever was written or read”’.* Even 
the centenary of the poet’s birth produced in England 
nothing that was worth the writing.’ But it is significant 
of the growing interest taken in the poet to find a book 
on Schiller included in Ward and Lock’s Penny Books for 
the People, and to hear him praised as “one of the great- 
est ornaments of the Golden Age of German Literature; 
Poet, Dramatist and Historian of the Highest Rank”’.® 
American opinions of Die Rauber‘ follow on much the 
same lines as in England: the critics were either attracted 
by the fire of Schiller’s genius, or they were repelled by 
the. crudeness and violence of his sentiments. Usually 
it is the latter attitude that prevails, and the reviews are 
mostly condemnatory. ‘This puerile effort... a blending 
of all that is extravagant”’,® “that abandoned, detestable, 
wicked, and incongruous play’, “mere youthful extra- 
vagance”,’° “which since Shakespeare is held to be 


1 London Quarterly Review, 1860, vol. XIV, p. 117. 

2 Sharpe’s London Magazine, 1845, vol. Il, p. 19. 

3 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1873, vol. CXIV, p. 189. 

4 Hogg’s. Instructor, 1856, vol. V, p. 37. 

> In America the proceedings were at least enlivened by a panegyric 
from the poet Ferd. Freiligrath: Festgedicht der Deutschen in Amerika 
zur Feier von Schillers hundertjahrigem Geburtstag, Deutsch und 
Englisch, Philadelphia 1859. 

6 No date.. The Bodleian copy was received in 1882. The nasaphias 
is signed H. W. D. 

? On Schiller in America see tho bibiinar ante quoted oe 71, note 1. 

8 John Strang, Germany in 1831, New York 1836, p. 108. 

9 D. Hoffmann, Thoughts on a Play or Two in Viator, 1841, p. 315. 

10 (Mrs.) E. Ellet, The Characters of Schiller; Boston 1839. 
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surpassed in power, interest, and as a picture of vice, 
by Faust alone”’.! 

It is refreshing to turn to an early review for an opinion 
not dictated by the mere moral attitude:— 

“There is no doubt some raving and theatrical declamation in the 


tragedy of the Robbers, but I do pity the soul, that is not melted 
with its tenderness and roused by its energies.”2 


Even more appreciative was the following:— 
“This drama, the unassisted effort of a schoolboy; the rebellious 
outbreak of a mind warring against despotism and restraint, and con- 


quering both; this early and untutored sketch, contains touches of 
beauty rarely equalled in poetry and never surpassed in truth.” 


It was not to be expected, however, that the lesser 
lights either in England or America should appreciate at 
its real significance a work on which the great critics 
like Matthew Arnold looked askance:— 


“Gétz is full of faults, but there is a life and a power in it, and 
it is not dull. This is what distinguishes it from Schiller’s Robbers. 
The Robbers is at once violent and tiresome. Gdéfz is violent, but it 
is not tiresome.” 


So, too, later English scholarly criticism has been singu- 
larly unable to form a just estimate of The Robbers in 
its importance for the work of Schiller in particular, 
and the German drama in general. Neither Sime,® nor 
Nevinson,® nor Kuno Francke,‘ nor even the more ambi- 
tious work of Calvin Thomas® rises above the ordinary 
commonplace view that Die Rauber, with all its force and 


1 F.H. Hedge (Professor of German at Harvard from 1872), Prose 
Writers of Germany, Philadelphia 1848. 

2 The Monthly Anthology and Boston Review, 1807, vol. IV, p. 371. 

3 Jane T. Lomax in The Southern Literary Messenger, vol. VII, p. 162. 

4 A French Critic on Goethe (ed. Macmillan), vol. X, p. 272. 

5 J. Sime, Schiller, London 1882. On p. 58 we have an English 
rendering of the famous scene on the Banks of the Danube. 

6 H. W. Nevinson, Life of Friedrich Schiller, Londou 1889, in Great 
Writers. This work contains a valuable list of English translations 
of Schiller’s works taken from the catalogue of the British Museum. 

7 K. Francke, History of German Literature, London 1909, p. 338. 

8 The Life and Works of Schiller, New York 1906. 
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grandeur, is essentially a juvenile production of which the 
author later felt thoroughly ashamed. It was reserved for 
J. G. Robertson! amongst modern English critics to present 
the drama under an impartial and scientific aspect:— 


“The true tragic pathos is here, the instinctive grasp of those 
elements which go towards making a genuine tragic conflict .. . 
With Die Rauber, the tragic style was created, which, remodelled, in 
one way or another, has remained the dominant one in Germany 
until] the present day.” 


11, c., p. 30 seq. 


Piet Rauber 


Gin Trauerfpiel 
von 


Sriedrid. Shiller. 


Neue 
fiir Die Mannheimer Bithne verbefferte 
Wuflage. 


(Vignette.) 


Wannhkeim, 
in der Schwanifdhen Budbandlung 
1782. 


Perjonen. 


Marimilian, regierender Graf von Moor. 


ee \ feine Godbhne. 
5 Amalia, feine Midte. 
Spiegelberg, 
Schweizer, 
Grimm, ibertiner, 
Sdufterle, nacdhber 
10 Roller, Banditen 
Razmann, - 
Rofinsty, 


Herrmann, Vaftard eines Gdelmannes. 
Cine Magiftratsperfon. 
15 Daniel, ein alter Diener. 
Cin Bedienter. 
Rauber. 
Bolt. 


Der Ort der Handlung ijt Deutfchland. 


Herr Rirdhobfer. 
Herr Boe. 

Herr Ffland 
Mad. Tofcani. 
Herr Pdf del. 
Herr Veil. 

Herr Rennf hid. 
Herr Frank. 
Herr Tofeani. 
Herr Herter. 
Herr Sec. 

Herr Meyer. 
Herr Gern. 

Herr Bakhaus. 
Herr Epp. 


20 Das Stick fpielt in der Zeit alS der ewige Landfriede in Deutfch- 


land erridtet ward. 


“Erjter Aufzug. 


Erfter Auftritt. 


Sranken. 
— (Saal im Moorifden Schlof.) 
8 bier wran3. Der alte Moor. 


Franz. Uber ijt euch auch wohl, Vater? Fhr feht fo- ay 
Der alte Moor. Ganz wohl, mein Sohn — was hatteft 
Du mir 3u-fagen ? 
$ran 3.. Die Poft ijt angefommen — ein ot von unjerm 
10 KRorrejpondenten in Leipzig — 
~ D. a. Moor. (begierig) Nachrichten von meinem Sone Rarl? ° 
Franz. Hm! Hm! — So ift e3. Aber ich fiirehte — wenn ihr 
franf feydD — nur Die leijefte Whndung habt e3 gu werden, fo 
lagt mich — ich will gi gelegener Zeit zu euch reden. (halb vor fich) 
15 Diefe Zeitung ijt nicht fiir einen zerbrechlidjen Korper, 
DP. a. Moor. Gott! Gott! was werd’ ich hiren? 
Franz. Laft mich vorerjt auf die Seite gehen, und eine Thrane 
Des Mitleids vergiefen, um meinen verlohrnen Bruder. — Jah 
jollte- fchweigen auf ewig — denn er ift euer Sohn; ich follte 
20 feine Schande verbiillen auf ewig — denn er ijt mein Bruder. — 
(1 Wher euch gu gehorcdhen ijt meine evfte trauvige prleyt — DdDarum 
engebt mit. 
D. a. Moor. O Karl! Karl! wiifteft du wie deine aufahriing 
Das Paterher; foltert! Wie eine eingige frohe Machricht von div 
25 meinen Leben zehen Gahre zujeen wiirde — da mich nun jede, 
acy! — einen Gehritt naéber ans Grab viict! 
Franz. Bit e3 da3, alter Mann, fo lebt wohl — wir alle 
wiirden nod heute die Haare ausraufen tiber euerem Sarge. 
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D.a. Moor. Bleib! — Gs ift noch um den Fleinen furzen 
Seritt gu thun — laf ihm feinen Willen. (indem er fich niederfest.) 
Die Sinden feiner Vater werden heimgejucdt im Ddritten und 
vierten Glied — laf ihns vollenden. 

5 Sran3. (nimmt den Brief aus der Tafde) Shr fennt unfern 
Korrefpondenten! Seht! den Finger meiner redjten Hand wollt’ 
ich Drum geben, Ddiirft id) fagen, er ijt ein Vligner, ein jdwarger 
giftiger Liigner. — Faft euch! Jhr vergebt mir, wenn ich eud) den 
Brief nicht felbft lejen laffe — noch diirft ihr nicht alles Hiren. 

o «=D. a. Moor. AWlles, alles — mein Sohn, du erjpabrijt mir 
Die Rriicfe. 7 

Franz. (lest) ,Leipzig vom Iten May. Dein Bruder fdeint 
nun das Ntaas feiner Sdhande gefiillt pe haben; ic) wenig{tens 
fenne nicht iiber Dem wa8 er wiirflich’erreicht hat, wenn nicht 

15 fein Ge-lInie Das meinige hierinn tiberfteigt. Geftern um Mitter- 
nacht hatte er Den grofen Entjchlup, nach viergigtaujend Dufaten 
Schulden — ein hitbjde3 Tafchengeld Vater — nachdem er zuvor 
Die Tochter eines reichen Banquiers allhier entehrt, und ihren 
Galan, einen braven Gungen von Stand, im Duell auf den Tod 

20 veriwundet, mit fieben andern, Die er mit in fein Luderleben ge- 
gogen, Dem Arm der Juftiz gu entlaufen“ — Vater! Um Gottes- 
willen Vater! wie wird euch? 

D. a. Moor. Es ijt genug — VaR ab mein Sohn! 

Fran3z. Sch fchone eurer — ,man hat ihm Steckbriefe nach- 

25 gefdhict, die Beleidigtd fchreyen laut um Genugthuung; ein Preif 
ift auf fetnen Ropf gefezt — der Mame Moor” — Nein! meine 
arme Lippen jollen nimmermebhr einen Vater ermorden! (erreift 
den Brief.) Glaubt e3 nicht Vater! glaubt ihm feine Sylbe! 

D.a. Moor. (weint bitterlig.) Mein Name! Mein ebrlicer 

30 Jame! . 

Franz. O dap er Moors Namen nicht tritge! dak mein 
Herz nicht jo warm fiir ihn febliige! Die gottlofe Liebe, die ich 
nicht vertilgen fann, wird mich noch einmal vor Gottes Ridter- 
ftuhl anflagen! 

3 =D. a. Moor. O— meine Ausfidhten! Meine goldenen Traéume! 

Franz. Das wei ich wohl. Das ijt e3 ja was ich eben 
fagte. Der feurige Geift, der in dem Buben lodert, fagtet ihr 
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immer, der ihn fiir jeden Reig von Grépe und Schinbeit fo 
empfindlicd) macht; dieje Offenheit die feine Seele auf dem Auge 
fpiegelt, Diefe Beichheit Des Gejiihls, diefer mannlicde Muth, 
Diejer findifde ‘Chraeiz, Diefer untiberwindlide Starrfinn, und alle 
5 Dieje {dine glangende Tugenden, die im Baterfshnehen feimten, 
werden ihn Dereinft gu einem warmen Freund eines Freundes, 
ju einem treflichen Biirger, zu einem Helden, gu einem grofen 
grogen Manxe madden | —, — Gebt ihrs nun Vater! — Der 
feurige Geift’ hat fich entwictelt, ausgebreitet, herrliche Friichte 
1o hat er getragen. Gebt Ddieje Offenheit, mie bitbjd) fie fich zur 
rechheit Herumgedrebt hat; jebht dieje Weichheit, wie zartlich fie 
fiir Rofetten girret, wie fo empfindjam flix Die Reize einer Phryne! 
Sebht diefeS feurige Genie, wie e3 das Oel feines Lebens in fechs 
Jahrgen jo rein wegqgebrannt hat, Daf er bei Lebendigem Leibe 
is umgeht, und da fommen die Leute, und find fo unverjdamt und 
jagen: c’eft amour qui a fait ga! Yh! jeht doch dDiefen fihnen 
unternehmenden Ropj, wie er Plane jchmiedet und ausfiihrt, 
por Denen Die Heldenthaten eines Rartouches und Howards ver- - 
jchwinden! — Und wenn erjt dieje prdchtigen Reime zur vollen 
29 Reife erwachjen, — was lat jich auc) von “einem jo zarten Alter 
Vollfommenes erwarten? — Bielleicht Vater erlebet ihr noch die 
Freude, ihn an der Fronte eines HeereS zu erblicfen, Das in der 
heiligen Stille der Walder refidiret, und dem mitden Wanderer 
feine Reijfe um Die Halfte der Biirde erleichtert. — Vrelleicht 
2» fonnt ihr noc, eh’ ihr zu Grabe geht, eine Wallfarth nach feinem 
Monumente thun, das er fic) gwifden Himmel und Erden er- 
ridtet. — Bielleicht, 0 Bater, Vater, Vater — jeht euch nad 
einem andern Ytamen um, fonjt Deuten Kramer und Gafjen- 
jungen mit Fingern auf eud), die euren Herrn Sohn auf dem 
30 Leipziger Mtarftplaz im Portrait gefehen haben. 
D. a. Moor. Und aud du mein Franz, aud) Du? O meine 
Rinder! wie fie nach meinem Herzen zielen! 
Franz. Hhr feht, ic) fann auch wibig feyn; aber mein Wit 
ijt Storpionjtid). — Und dann der trofne AUlltagsmenjd, der 
x5 talte, holzerne Franz, und wie die Titelgen alle heiffen modgen, die 
eucy) Der Rontraft swifden ihm und mir mote eingegeben haben, 
wann er euch auf dem Schoope jah oder in die Backen gwidte — 
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ber wird einmal swifden jeinen Grangfteinen fterben, und modern 
und vergeffen werden, wenn der Ruhm diefes Univerjalfopfs von 
einem Bole zum anbdern fliegt — ha! mit gefaltnen Handen danft 
dir o Himmel! der falte, trofne, hilzerne Franz — dah er nicht 

5 ift wie Ddiefer! 
01D, a. Moor. Vergib mir mein Rind; giirne nicht auf einen 
Vater, der fich in feinen Planen betrogen findet. Der Gott, der 
mir durd) Rarln Thranen zufendet, wird fie Durch dich mein Franz 
aus meinen Mugen wifdjen. 

10 = Franz. Ja Vater, aus euren Augen foll er fte wijden. Cuer 
Franz wird fein Leben dDran jeben, Das eurige zu verldngern. 
GCuer Leben ift das Orafel, das ich vor allem zu Rathe ziebe, 
itber Dem was ich thun will, der Spiegel durch den ich alles be- 
trachte. — Reine Pflicht ijt mir jo heilig die ich nicht zu brechen 

15 bereit bin, wenn’3 um euer faba Leben zu thun ift. — So 
glaubt mir Das? 

Dia. Moor. Du halt noch grope Pflichten auf bit mein 
Sohn — Gott jeqne dich fitr Das was Du mir warft und jeyn | 
wirft! 

20 Franz. Nun fagt mir einmal — wenn an bidien Sohn 
sh Den euren nennen miiftet, ihr waret ein gliiclicher Mann? 

D.a. Moor. Stille! o ftille! da ihn die Wehmutter mir 
BeahtE bub itch) ihn gen Himmel und rief: bin ‘id ee ein 
gliictlicher Mtann ? 

2» Franz. Das fagtet ihr. Mun habt ibrs raeett? Shr be- 
netdet Den jchlechteften euver Rnedhte, dah er nicht Vater ijt zu 
Diejem — thr habt Kummer fo Lang ihr: diefen Gobn --habt. 
Diefer Kummer wird wadfen mit Karin. Diefer Kummer wird 
euer Leben untergraben. 

30 (11D, a, Moor. O! er hat aii 9 gu einem astygiirige Manne 
gemacht. 

Sran3. Nun alfo — wenn ihr vag Sofes eh ent: 
duffertet 2 
D. a. Moor. (auffahrend) Franz! Sans! was iat bu? Du 

35 willft ich foll meinen Sohn verflucken ? 

Franz. Nicht doch! nicht doch! Euren Sohn follt ihr nicht 
verfluden. Was heist ihr euren Sohn? — Dem ihr das’ Leben 
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gegeben habt, wenn er fic) auch alle erfinnliche Miihe giebt, das 
eurige gu verfiirgen ? 

D.a. Moor. Gin unjartlies Kind! Ah! aber mein Kind 
Doch! mein Rind doch! 

5 Franz. Cin allerliebjtes Lijtliches Kind, deffen ewiges Studium 
ift, feinen Vater gu haben. — O da ihrs begreifen lerntet! daf 
eud) die Sdhuppen fielen vom Muge! Uber eure Nachficht muf 
ihn in feinen Liederlichfeiten beveftigen; euer Reith 
mapigkeit geben. Shr werdet freilid) den Fluch von jeinem Haupte 

10 laden; aber auf euch, Vater, auf eucd) wird der Fluch dev Ver- 
Dammnif fallen. 

D.a. Moor. Geredht! fehr gerecht! — Mein, mein ift alle 
Schuld! 
Sran3. Wie viele Taufende, die voll fich gefoffen haben vom 

15 Becher der Wolluft, find durd) Leiden gebeffert worden. Und ift 
nicht der forperliche Schmerz, der jedes Uebermaas begleitet, ein 
Pinger-UAlzeiq Des gottlidjen * Willens. Sollte ihn der Menjeh Durch 
feine graujame Sédrtlichfeit verfebren 2 Goll der Vater das ihm 
anvertraute ‘jand auf ewig 3u Grund ricdjten? Bedenft Vater, 

20 wenn ihr ihn feinem. Elend auf einige Zeit Breif geben werdet, 
wird er nicht eritweder umfehren miifjen, und fic) beffern? Oder 
er wird auch in Der grofen Schule des Elends ein Sehurte bleiben, 
und Dann — webe dem Bater der Die Haters tiie einer hiberen 
Weisheit durch Vergdrilung zernichtet! —. Ytun Vater? 

2%  D.a. Moor. Sh will ihm jdreiben, daf ich meine Hand 
pon ifm menbde. 

Sran3. Da thut ihr vecht und flug Daran. 
D. a. Moor. Dak ev nimmer vor meine Augen fomme. 
 Fran3. Das wird eine heilfame Wirkung thun. 

30° D. a. Moor. (Gartlih) Bis er ander$ worden. 

- Franz. Schon recht, fehon recht; — aber, wenn er nun fommt 
mit Der Larve DeS Heuchler$,-cuer Mtitleid erweint, eure Vergebung 
fich erfehmeidelt, und morgen hingeht und eurer Schwadhheit fpottet, 
im Arm jeiner Huren? — Nein Vater! Er wird freiwillig wieder- 

35 eae wenn ihn fein Gewiffen rein gejprocen hat. . 

D.a. Moor. So will. id ihm da3 auf der Stelle fchreiben. 
(er will geben.) 


ub ihnen Recht-’n., 
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Franz. Halt! noch ein Wort! Vater! Cure Cntriiftung, 
flivehte ich, mochte euch gu arte Worte in MI die Feder werfen, 
die thm dad Herz zerfpalten wiirden — und, dann — glaubt ibr 
nicht, daf ev das fcjon fiir Verzeihung nehmen werbde, wenn ibr 

sign nod) eines eigenhandigen Schretbens merth haltet? Darum 
wirds beffer feyn, ihr tiberlaffet das Schreiben mir. 

D.a. Moor. Thu das mein Sohn. — Ach! eS hatte mir 
Dod) Da8 Herz gebrocen! Schreib ifm — — 

Hrvanjz. (Gell) Dabei bleibts alfo? 

1 «=s D. a, Mloor. Sehreih ihm, daB ich taufend blutige Thranen, 
taujend fcblaflofe Nacdhte — aber bring meinen Gobhn nicht zur 
Verzweiflung. 

Franz. Wollt ihr euch nicht gu Vette legen Vater? Cs grief 
euch bart an. 

1% = Da. Moor. Schreib ihm, daf die vaterliche Bruft — id 
fage dir, bring meinen Sohn nicht zur Vergwetflung. (geht tummer- 
voll ab.) 

FLAN3. (Vegleitet ihn mit fpsttijchen Vlicen.) Trbjte dich Wlter! — 
Du wirft ihn nimmer an dieje Bruft driicien! Der Weg dargu ift 

20 ihm verrammelt, wie der Himmel der Holle. Er war aus deinen 
Armen gevrifjen, ehe Du wufteft, Dap du e3 wollen finnteft. — 
eh mugk doch diefe Papiere zufammen lejen, wie leicht fonnte 
jemand meine Handjchrift fennen? (er lieBt die zerviffenen Briefftiice 
gufammen) Da mitpt ich ein erbdrmlidjer Stiimper feyn, wenn 

25 1S nicht einmal fomeit gebracht hatte, “einen Gohn vom Herzen 
de$ Vaters abguldjen, und war er mit ehernen Banden daran 
geflammert. — Glitce gu Franz! weg ift das Schoosfind! — Ein 
Riefenfehritt gum Biele! — und ihr mu ich diefen Karl aus 
Dem Herzen reiffen, und wenn das Herz mitgehen follte. (auf- und 

30 abgehend mit grofen Sehritten) Yeh habe grofe Rechte, mit der 
Natur gu grollen, und bet meiner Ehre! ich mill fie geltend 
macjen! Warum mupte fie mir diefe Biirde von Haplichfeit auf- 
laden? Warum gerade nur mir? (auf den Boden ftampfend) Mord 
und Zod! Warum nur mir! Nicht anders als ob fie bet meiner 

35 Geburt einen Reft gejegt hatte! — Sie verfdhwor fich wider mic 
jdhon in der Stunde meines Werdens. — Wobhlan! jo verfcwor 
ich mich hier wider fie auf ewig. — Shre fcinften Werke will ich 
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gerftéren, Da ich fie nicht fann Bruder und Schwefter nennen. — 
Den Bund der Seelen will ich zerveiffen, da er mich ausfehliest. 
Sie verjagte mix das fiiffe Spiel des Hergens, der Liebe tiber- 
redendes Gejdwake — fo will ich meine Wiinfcje evtrogen mit 

5 herrijdher Gewalt, jo will ic) ausrotten um mich her, was mich 
einjehrantt, dag ic) nicht Herr bin. — 


Bweiter Anftritt. 
Amalia (fommt langfam durd die hintern Zimmer.) 


Franz. Sie fommt! — Wha! meine Arzneien wiirfen! — 
1o Das lehrt mich thr Gang — ich liebe fie nicht — — aber ich 
will nicht haben, dag ein anderer dDurd) fo viel Reize glitctlich 
werde. — Jn meinem Arm follen fie ihr Grab finden und 
niemand geblitht haben. — Hollah! fieh doch! was macht fie da? 
Amalia. (at ohne ihn bemerft 3u haben, einen Blumenftrauf 
15 gerrifjen, und zertritt ihn mit ou en.) 
STAN3. (ex tritt naher Hamifey) Was wobl dieje arme Violen 
ausbaden miifjen . 
Amalia. abet saftnin und mift ihn mit einem langen Blic) 
Du hier? Crwiinjcht! — Dich wollt ich eben haben, dich allein! — 
20 Dich in Der gangen weiten Schipfung allein! 
Sran3. Gliclich! gliclich! Und ich allein dir jegt alles in 
Der ganzen weiten Schipjung? 
Pata Du! Cingig du — heif und hungrig hab teh nach 
Div geleth3i! “Pleib, ich befdywove Did)! — Yeh mache mir Luft, 
25 wenn icy meinen Schmerz in Dein WUngeficht geifern fann, Gift- 
mijcer! 
Franz. Mir diefe Gegegnung? Kind, du bift am unredten; 
geh gum Bater. 
Amalia. Vater? — Ha, ein Vater der feinen Sohn auftifcht 
30 Der Versweiflung! daheim Labt er fich mit fiiffem, fftlichem Wein, 
und pflegt feiner mori den’ Glieder in Kifjen von Cider, wabhrend 
fein groper berrlicher Sohn parbt. — Sdamt euch, ihr [9 Un- 
menfcjen! fehamt euch, ihr Drachenfeelen, ihr Schande der Menjfcb- 
heit! — Gein eingiger Sohn! 
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Franz. Goh dachte, er Hatt whrer gmeen. | 

Amalia. Ga, er verdient folde Sohne gu fabet wie Du 
bift. Unf fetnem Todbette wird er umfonft die welfen Hande 
ausftrecten nach jeinem Karl, und jdaudernd zurtic fahren, wenn 

ser die eiSfalte Hand feines Franzes faft. — O! es ijt fp, es 
ift Edftlic) fiip, von detnem Vater verfludht zu werden! ly ae 

Sranz. Du fehwarmft, meine Liebe, du bift gu bedauren. 

Amalia. O! ich bitte dich — bedaureft Du deinen Vruder? — 
Nein Unmenfdh, du haffeft ihn! Du Hafjeft mich doch auch? 

10 ©6=— Franz. Ich liebe dich wie mich jelbji, WAmalia. 

Amalia. Wenn du mich liebft, fannjt du mir wohl eine 
Bitte abjchlagen? 

Franz. Keine, feine! wenn fie nicht mehr ift als mein Leben. 

Amalia. O, wenn das ijt! Cine Bitte, die Du fo leicht, fo 

1 gern erfiillen wirft, — (jtol3) Hafje mich! Gch mtifte feuerroth 
werden vor Schaam, wenn ich an Rarln denfe, und mir eben 
einfiele, Dag Du mich nicht haffeft. Du verjpricdft mirs doch? 
Segt geh, und Lak mich. 

Sranz. WUllerliebfte Traumerin! wie febr berundere ich Dein 

20 fanftes ltebevolles Herz! (ihr auf die Brujt flopfend) Hier, hier 
herrjchte Rarl wie ein UI Gott in feinem Tempel, Karl ftand vor 
Div im Wachen, Karl regierte in deinen Tradumen, die ganze 
Schopfung jechien dir nur im den eingigen gu zerflieffen, den ein- 
gigen wieder zu ftrablen, den eingigen Dir entgegen 3u. tinen. 

2% Amalia. (bewegt) Sa wabrhaftig, ich) gefteh’ es. Cuch 
Barbaren zum Stuy will ics vor aller Welt geftehen — id 
lieb ihn! 

Franz. Unmenjdhlich, graujam! diefe Liebe fo gu ielobnen 
Die zu vergefjen. — 

30 «= Amalia. (auffabrend) Was, mich vergeffen? 

SFran3. Hattejt du thm nicht einen Ring an den Finger 
geftedt? Cinen Diamantring gum Unterpfand deiner Treue! — 
Sreilic) nun, wie fann auch ein Glingling den Reigen einer Meze 
Widerjtand thun? Wer wirds ihm auc) verdenfen, da ihm fonft 

35 nichts. nebr, iibrig war wegzugeben, — und begablte fie ihn nidjt 
mit Wucher Dafiir mit ihren Liebfofungen, . ihren Umarmungen? 

Amalia. (aufgebradht) Meinen Ring einer Mteze? 
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Sranz. Pfui, pfui! das ijt fchandlich. Wohl aber, wenns 
nur das mare! — Cin Ring, fo foftbar er auch ift, ift im Grunde 
bei jedem Suden wieder zu haben — vielleicht mag ifm die 
Arbeit dDaran nicht gefallen haben — ovielleicht hat er einen 

5 fchonern daflir eingehandelt. 
Amalia. (beftig) Wher meinen Ring — ih fage, meinen 
Ring? 

Franz. Keinen andern, Amalia — Ha! folch ein Reinod, 

und an meinem Finger — und von Amalia! — Bon hier follt 
10 thn Der Tod nicht geriffen haben — nicht wahr, Amalia? — Nicht 

Die Koftbarfeit des Diamantes, nicht die Runft des Geprages — 

Die Liebe macht jeinen Werth aus. — Liebftes Rind, du weineft? 

Webhe iiber den, Der diefe foftlicje Tropfen aus fo himmlifcen 

Augen prept! — ach! und wenn du erft alle’ wiifteft, ihn felbft 
15 jabeft; ihn unter der Gejtalt jabeft? — 

Amalia. Ungeheuer! wie, unter welcher Geftalt? 

Sran3. Stille, jtille, gute Seele, frage mich nicht aus! (wie 
vor fich, aber Laut) Wenn eS doch wenigften$ nur einen Sechleyer 
hatte, das garftige Lafter, fic) dem Auge der Welt zu entitehlen! 

20 aber Da Dlicét3 fchrectlich Durch den gelben bleifarbenen ugen- 
ring; — da verraih fics im todenblafjen eingefallenen Geficht, 
und Dreht die Rnocen Haplich hervor — da ftammelts in der 
halb ver fimmtelten Stimme — =, ba_predigts fiirechterlich laut vom 
zitterndDen hinjcdhwanfenden Gerippe — da Durchwiihlt e3 Der 

2 RKnochen innerftes Marf, und niftet abjceulic) in den Gruben 
Der viehijden Schande. — Pfui, pfui! mir ecfelt. — Du bait 
jenen Glenden ejeben, Wmalia, der in unferem Siechenhauje 
feinen Geift austeudte, Die Scham fdjien ihr jcheues Ul Wuge vor 
ihm gugublingen — du rufteft Webhe tiber ihn aus. Ruf dies Bild 

30 noch einmal ganz in Deine Geele guvitc, und Rarl fieht vor 
dir! — Seine Riifje find Peft, feine Lippen vergiften Die deinen! 

Amalia. Schamlofer Ldjterer! (fich abwendend) 

Franz. Graut dir vor diejem Karl? Cclelt dir {hon vor dem 
matten Gemalde? Geb! gaff ihn jelbft an, deinen jdhinen, englt}den, 

a5 qottlichen Rarl! Geb, jauge feinen balfamijden Athem ein, und laf 
Dich von den Ambrofia-Diiften begraben, die aus feinem Rachen 
Dampfen! (Qimalia verbiillt fic) das Geficht.) Weldhes Wujwallen der 
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Liebe! welche Wollujt in der Umarmung — Aber ijt e3 nicht 
ungeredht einen Menfdjen um feiner fieden Uujjenjeite willen gu 
verdammen? Auch im elendeften Kriippel fann eine grope liebens- 
wiirdige Seele, wie ein Rubin aus dem Sdhlamme glangen. (bo3- 

5 haft lachelnd) Auch aus blattridjten Lippen fann ja die Liebe — 
Freilich, wenn dad Lajter auch die Feften de3 Karakters erjdhiittert, 
wenn mit der Rbijdhbetd auch die Tugend davon fliegt, wie der 
Duft aus der welfen Roje verdampft — wenn mit Dem Kéirper 
aud) der Geift zum Krtippel verdivbt — 

10 «60 Amalia. (froh auffpringend) Ha! Karl! Nun erfenn ich dich 
wieder! Du bift noch ganz! ganz! alles war Viige! — Weift du 
nicht, Bsfewidt, dag Karl unmiglich das werden fann? 

PIF ran3. (jteht einige Zeit tiefjinnig, dann drebt er fic) plizlid um 
gu geben.) 

~% Amalia. Wohin fo eilig, fliehft Du vor deiner eigenen 
Schande? 

Franz. (mit verbhilltem Geficdht) Lag mich, lag mic)! — meinen 
Thranen den Lauf laffen — tyrannijcdher Vater! den beften 
Deiner Sohne jo hinzugeben dem Clend — Der ringsumgebenden 

2 Schande — LaB mich, Amalia! ich will ihm gun Fiifjen fallen, 
auf Den Knien will ich ihn befchworen, den ausgejprodenen Flu 
auf mich, auf mich 3u laden — mich 3u enterben — mich — 
mein Blut — mein Leben — alles — 

Amalia, (fallt ihm um den Hals) Gruder meines Karl, befter, 

25 liebjter Franz! 

Franz. O Amalia! wie lieb ich dich um diefer unerfdhiitterten 
Treue gegen meinen Bruder. — Verzeih, dah ich e wagte, deine 
Liebe auf diefe harte Probe gu fegen! — Wie jin hajft du meine 
Wiinfche gerechtfertigt! — Mit diefen Thranen, diefen Seufzern, 

30 Diefem bhimmlijcen Unwillen — aud fiir mich, fiir mich) — unjere 
Seelen jtimmten fo gujammen. 

Amalia, ({chiittelt den Kopf) Nein, nein, bet jenem feufejen 
Lichte Des Himmels! fein Aederden von ihm, fein Fiinkden von 
feinem Gefiihle — 

3 Franz. C3 war ein ftiller heiterer Abend, der Leste, eh ex 
nach Leipzig abreifte, Da er mich mit PY fich in jene Qaube nabm, 
wo ify fo oft sujammen faget in Traumen der Liebe — ftumm 
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blieben wir Lang — zulebt ergrif er meine Sand und {prac leije 
mit Thrdnen: ic) verlajje Amalia, id) weif nicht — mir ahndets, 
als hie eS auf ewig — verlag fie nicht, Bruder! fey ihr Freund — 
ihe Karl — wenn Karl — nimmer — wiederfehrt — (er jtirzt vor 
5 ibe nieder, und fiipt ihr die Hand mit Hefligteit) Nimmer, nimmer, 
nimmer wird er wiederfehren, und ic) habs ihm zugejagt mit 
einem heiligen Gide! my 
Amalia. (uriidfpringend) Berrather, wie ich dich ertappe! Jn 
eben Diefer Laube bejdwur er mich, feiner andern Liebe — wenn 
10 er fterben jollte — fiehft du, wie gottlos, wie abjdjeulid) du — 
geh aus meinen Augen! 
Sran3. Du fennjt mid nist, Amalia, du fennjt mid gar 
nicht ! 
Amalia. O ic fenne dich, von jext an fenne ic) dich — 
15 und Du wollteft ifm gleich) jeyn? Vor dir jollt er um mid gew inet 
haben? Bor dir? Ehe hatt’ er meinen Namen auf den fran 
gefdrieben! Geh den Augenblict! 
Franz. Du beleidigit mid! 
Amalia. Geb, jag ih. Du Haft mir eine foftbare Stunde 
2 gejtoblen, fie werde dir an deinem Leben abgezogen. 
Sranz. Du hajjeft mid. 
Amalia. Sch verachte dich, geh! 

PAF ran3. (mit den Fiiffen jtampfend) Wart! jo jolljt du vor mix 
zittern! Mich einem Vettler aufopferi! (jornig ab.) 
= Amalia. Gebh Lotterbube! — Jest bin ich wieder bei Rarln. — 

Bettler, jagt er? So hat die Welt fichh umgedreht, Bettler find 
Ronige, und Rinige find BVettler! — Jc) mote Die Lumpen, die 
ex anbat, nicht mit Dem Burpur der Gejalbten vertaujden; — 
der Blicf, mit dem er bettelt, Das muf ein groger, ein foniglicher 
20 Blicé feyn — ein Blick, der die Herrlichfeit, den Pomp, Die 
Triumphe der Grofen und Reichen zernichtet! Yn den Staub 
mit Dir, Du prangendes Gefdhmeide! (fie reift fid) die Perlen vom 
Hals) Seyd verdammt, Gold und Silber und Yuwelen zu tragen, 
ihe Grojen upd Reichen! Seyd verdammt, an tippigen Maalen 
35 5 deh? etdammt, euren Gliedern wohlzuthun auf weichen 
Polftern der Wollujt! Karl! Karl! fo bin ic) dein werth. — (ab.) 
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Dritter Auftritt. 


(An den Grangen von Sachfen.) 
Gafthof. 
Rarl Moor (unmuthig auf und nieder.) 

5 Wo die KerlS auch herumfelendern? — Gewif haben fie 
einen Ritt gemacht. — He! noch mehr Wein her! — Und e3 wird 
Nbend und feine Poft noc da — (die Hand vor die Brujt) Knabe! 
Rna- lhe! Wie dix’s hier Elopft! — Wein! Wein! Beh brauche 
heut meinen Mtuth zwiefach — fey’s zur Freud’ oder zur Ver- 

10 gveiflung. (man wartet auf, er trinft und fest das Glas uiigeitant iieder) 
Ueber die verfluchte Ungleichheit in der Welt! — Das Geld ver- 
roftet in den Kiften ausgeddrrter Pictelharinge und Armuth leat 
Blei an die fiihnjte Unternehmung Der Jugend. — Rerls die 
sehenmal frepiten, eh fie ihre Binfen itberrechnen, trippelten mir 

15 Die Schwelle ab, eine Handvolf elende Schulden eingutretben — 
fo warm ic) ihnen Die Hand driicite — Yur noch einen Tag — 
Umfonft! Bitten — Schwiire — Thranen prallten ab von ihrer 
boclledernen Geele. 


Vierter Auftritt. 
20 Spiegel berg (mit Briefen) Boriger. 
Spiegelberg. Peft! Peft! Cin Streich) auf den andern! 
Vermaledeyt! Weift du Moor? Weift du? — Man miehte rajend 
werden. 
Moor. Was denn wieder? 

2 Spiegelberg. Du fragit? — Lies — [ies felbft — Nieder- 
gelegt ijt unfere Wirthfdhaft — Friede in Deutfehland — der 
Teufel Hole die Pfaffen. 

Moor, Friede in Deutfchland! 
Spiegelberg. Es ift gum Uufhangen — Und das Fauft- 
ao recht abgefchaft flix immer. — WUlle Feh-lden bet Codesftraf ver- 
boten.,— Mord und Tod! — Rrepier Moor! — Federn werden 
frizeln, wo jonft unfre Schwerder durchhauten. 
Moor. (wirft fein Shwerd nieder) So migen denn Memmen 
und Schurfen das Regiment fiihren, und Manner ihre Schwerder 
wo gerbrecen, — Friede in Deutfdland! — Geb, dieje Beitung hat 
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did) auf ewig fdwar; gebrandmartt. — Ganfetiele fiir Sdhwerder 
— Mein! ich mag nicht daran denfen — Sch foll meine Rippen 
preffen in eine Gchniirbruft, und meinen Willen in Gefebe 
jehnitven, — Friede in Deutfdhland! Fluch iiber den Frieden der 

5 jum Sdnectengang verderbt, was WUdlerflug geworden ware, — 
Der Friede Hat noch feinen grofen Mann gebildet, aber der 
Krieg brittet Kolofe und Helden aus, — (bedeutend) Wh! daR 
der Geift Hermanns nod) in der Afche glimmte — Stelle mich 
vor ein Heer Kerl$ wie ich, und aus Deutfdland — aus Deutfdh- 

10 Land — Doch! Nein! nein! Lak! E3 foll herunter! Seine Stunde 
ift gefommen. — Rein freier Aderfehlag in Barbarofas Entel 
mebr ttbrig — Yeh wills jechten verlernen in meinen vaterlicen 
Haynen. 

Spiegelberg. Wie zum Teufel? Du wirft doch den ver- 

15 lohrnen Sohn nicht fpielen wollen? — Gin Rerl wie du, der 
mit Dem Degen mehr auf die Gefichter gejchrieben hat al3 dret 
Schreiber in einem 7] Schaltjahr ins Befehlbuch fjudeln. Pfui! 
{ham did! — Das Ungliié mus einen grofen Mtann nicht zur 
Memme machen. 

2 «= Hloor. Gh will ihn fpielen Mtoriz, und ich fehdme mich 
nicht. Nenn e8 Schwdche dak ich meinen Vater ehre — es ift 
Die Schwadhe eines Mtenjden, und wer fie nicht hat, mug ent- 
weder ein Gott oder — ein Vieh feyn. Lah mich immer mitten 
inne bleiben. 

> Spieqelberg. Geh, geh! Du bift nicht mehr Moor. Weift 
du noch wie taujendDmal du die Flajce in Der Hand den alten 
Filzen aft, aufgezogen, und gefagt. Er joll nur drauf Log jdaben 
und fcharren, Du wolleft dir dafiir Die Gurgel abjauffen — weift 
du noch? He? weift du nod? O du heillojer, erbarmlicer Pral- 

30 hans! Das war noch mannlich gefprodjen und edelmannijch, aber — 

Moor. Verflucht feyft du, daf du mich dran erinner{t! 
Verflucht ich, dah id) e3 fagte! Wher eS war nur im Dampfe 
de Weins, und mein Herz hirte nicht was meine Bunge pralte. 

Spiegelberg. (fcittelt den Kopf) Nein! nein! Nern! das 

a5 fann nicht feyn. Unmiglich Bruder, das fann bein Exnft nicht 

jeyn. Sag, Briiderchen, ift eS nicht die Noth Die died fo ftimmt ? 

O! fo lap dir nicht bange feyn, wenns auch aufs dufferjte fommt. 
8* 
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Der Muth waehft mit der Gefahr; die Kraft erhebt fic) im 
Drang. Das Schickjal 7 mug grofe Manner aus uns haben 
wollen, weil’S uns fo quer Durch) den Weg jtreicht. 

Moor. (argerlih) Jch wiipte nicht worzu wir den Mtuth nod) 
haben follten, und noch nicht gehabt batten. 

Spiegelberg. So? und du willft alfo deine Gaben in 
dix verwittern Lafjen? dein Pfund vergraben? Meinft du, deine 
Stinfereien in Leipzig machen die Grangen des menjehlichen 
Wizes aus? Da lak uns erft in die grofe Welt fommen. Paris 
10 und London! — wo man Obrfeigen einhandelt, wenn man einen 

mit Dem Namen eines ehrlichen Mannes gritpt. Da ijt e3 auch 
ein Seelenjubilo, wenn man das Handwerf ins Grofe prafticirt. — 
Du wirft gaffen! Ou wirft Augen machen! Wart, wie man Hand- 
{ehviften nachmacht, Witrfel verdreht, Schliffer aufbricht, und den 

15 Roffern Das Cingeweide ausjdhiittet. — Das follft du noch von 

piegelberg Lernen! Den Schuft joll man an den ndchften beften 

Galgen tniipfen, der bei geraden Fingern verhungern will. 

Moor. (beijfend) Wie? Du haft e3 jo weit gebracht? 
Spiegelberg. Gh glaube gar, du jebeft ein Miptrauen in 

2 mich. Wart, lap mich erft warm werden; du jollft Wunder jehen; 
Dein Gebhirnchen foll fich im Schadel umdrehen, wenn mein 
Ereijender Wiz in Die Wochen fommt. (auf den Tifch fehla- [27 gend.) 
Aut Caefar, aut nihil! Du follft eijerfiichtiq iiber mich werden. 

Moor. (fieht ihn an) Movriz! 

2% Spiegelberg. (jteht auf, hikig) Ja! dette — giftig jollft 
Du, follt ihr alle itber mich werden. Sch will Pfiffe ausfpinnen, 
Daritber euch der Verftand jtille fiehen joll. — Wie e8 fich anf- 
bellt in mix! Groge Gedanfen dammern auf in meiner Seele! 
Riefenplane gahren in meinem fchipferifehen Schedel. Verfluchte 

30 Schlaffucht! (ich vor'n Kopf fehlagend) die bisher meine Krdfte in 
Ketten fclug, meine UAusfichten fperrte und fpannte; ich erwache, 
fithle wer ic) bin — wer ich werden mup! Geb, lag mich! Shr 
alle follt noch von mir das Gnadenbrod haben! 

Moor. Du bift ein Narr. Der Wein bramarbafirt aus deinem 

35 Gebirne. 

Spiegelberg. (isiger) ,Spiegelberg, wird e8 heiffen, tannjt 
du Hexen Spiegelberg? G3 ijt Schade, daf du fein General worden 


or 
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bift, Spiegelberg, wird der Minig fagen, du hatteft die Tiirken 
Durch ein Knopflod) gejagt. Ja, hr ich die Doftors jammern, 
e8 ift unverantwortlich, Daf der Mann nicht die Medicin ftudiert 
hat, ev hatte eit neues Kropfpulver erfunden. Wh! und dak 
ser Das Ramerale nicht gum Fach genommen hat, werden die 
Sully$ in ihren Kabinetten feufzen, er hatte aus Steinen Louis- 
D'or hervorgezaubert.” Und Spie- Pl gelberg wird es Heifjen in 
Often un  Weften — und in den Roth mit euc) ihr Memmen, 
iby Kroten, indeh Spiegelberq mit ausgefpreiteten Fliigeln zum 
1o Tempel Des Nachruhms empor fteigt. 

Moor. Glick auf den Weg! Steig du auf Schandfaulen 
gum Gipjel der Chre. Gm Schatten meiner vaterlicen Hayne, 
in Den Armen meiner Amalia Lodt mich ein edler BVergniigen. 
Schon die vorige Woche hab ic) meinem Vater um Vergebung 

15 gejehrieben, hab ifm nicht den Eleinjten Umftand verjdhwiegen, 
und wo Sufcidiigtalt ift, ijt auch Mitleid und Hilfe. LapB uns 
AbfehiedD nehmen Mtoriz. Wir fehen uns heut, und nie mehr. 
Die Pot ijt angelangt. Die Verzeihung meines Vaters ift fchon 
innerhalb diefer Stadtmauren. | 


20 FSinfter Auftritt. 

Sdhweizger. Grimm. Roller. Sdhufterle (treten auf.) 
Roller. Wifkt ihr auch, daf man un3 austundfdhaftet? — 
Grimm. Daf wir feinen WAugenblic ficher find, aufgehoben 

uu werden? 

3 Moor. Mich wunderts nicht. C3 gehe wie e$ will! Sabt thr 
den Razmann nidjt? fagt er euch von feinem Brief, den er an 
mid) hatte? 

LURoller. Schon lang fucht er dic, ich vermuthe fo etwas. 
Moor. Wo ijt er? wo, wo? (will eilig fort.) 

30s Roller. Bleih! wir haben ihn hieher befdhieden. Du zitterft? — 

Moor. Fh zittre nicht. Warum follt teh auch gittern? Kame- 
raden! Defer Brief — freut euch mit mir! Bch bin der Glick 
fichfte unter Dex Gonne, warum follt ich gittern? 

Schweiger. (fest fich an Spiegelbergs Plaz, und trinft feinen Wein aus.) 
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Secfter Auftritt. 


JiagZ mann (tritt auf.) 
Moor. (fliegt ihm entgegen) Bruder, Bruder, den Brief! den 
Brief! 
5 Razman I. (giebt ihm den Brief, den er haftig aufbridt) Was 
ift dir? wirft Du nicht wie Die Wand? 
Moor. Meines Bruders Hand! 
Roller. Was treibt denn der Spiegelberg? 
Grimm. Der Kerk ift unfinnig. Er macht Geftus, wie pete 
10 ©. Beitstang. 
Saufterle. Sein Verfiand geht im Ring herum. Beh glaub 
er macht Berje. 
Roller. Spiegelberg! He Spiegelberg! — Die Veftie hirt 
nicht. 
15 Bl Grimm. (fchitttelt in) Rerl! traum{t du, oder? — 
Spiegelberg. (der fich die ganze Beit iiber mit den Pantominen 
eines Projeftmacher$ im Stubenecf abgearbeitet hat, fpringt wild auf. 
La bourfe ou la vie! und padt Schweizern an der Gurgel, der ihn 
gelafjen an die Wand wirft; alle lachen. Mtoor lapt den Brief fallen, 
20 und will hinaus rennen. Wile fahren auf.) 
Roller. (ihm nach) Moor! wohinaus, Moor? was beginnft du? 
Grimm. Was hat er, was hat er? Gr ift bleich wie die Leiche. 
Moor. BVerloren, verloren! (rennt hinaus.) 
Grimm. Das miifjen jcine Neuigkeiten feyn! Lag doch jehen! 
2 Roller. (immt den Brief von der Erde, und liept) ,,Ungliict 
lider Bruder!“ Der Anfang flingt luftig. ,, Mur fiirglich muh 
id) Dir melden, Daf Deine Hofnung vereitelt ift — du follft hing 
geben, labt div der Vater jagen, wobhin dich deine Schandthaten 
fiihren. uch fagt er, werdeft du dir feine Hofnung machen, 
30 jemals, Gnade 3u jetnen Giffen zu erwimmern, wenn du nicht 
gewartig’ Aeyn wollejt, im unterften Gewslb feiner Thiirme mit 
Wafer und Brod jo lang traftirt 3u werden, bis deine Haare 
wachjen mie WAdlersfedern, und deine Nagel wie Vogelstlauen 
werden. Das find jeine eigene Worte. 1) Er befiehlt mix den 
35 Brief gu fchlieBen. Leb wohl auf ewig! Sch bedaure dich — 
yrangz von Moor. 
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Sdweizer. Cin gucerfiifes Briidergen! Jn der That! — 
Sranz heift die Kanaille 2 

Spiegelberg. (jachte herdeifdleidend) Von Waffer und Brod ijt 
Die Rede? Cin jchdnes Leben! Da hab ich anders fiir euch geforgt! 

6 Sagt’-ich3 nicht, ich miift’ am Ende fiir euch alle denfen? 

Schweizer. Was fagt der Schafstopf? Der Efel will fiir 
uns alle denfen? 

Spiegelberg. Hajfen, Kriippel, lahme Hunde feyd ihr alle, 
wenn thr das Herz nicht habt, etwas grofe3 gu wagen. 

10 = Roller. Nun, das maven wir freilich, Du haft recht — aber 
wird e$ uns auch aus Ddiefer vermaledeyten Lage reiffen, was 
Du wagen wirjt? Wird es? — 

Spiegelberg. (mit einem jtoljen Gelachter) Armer Cropf! aus 
Diefer Lage reifjfen? Ha ha ha! — Aus diejer Lage reifjen? — 

15 Und auf mehr raffinirt dein Fingerhut voll Gebhirn nicht? und 
Damit trabt deine Mtahre zum Stalle? Spiegelberg miipte ein Tropf 
feyn, wenn er mit Dem nur anfangen wollte. Bu Helden, fag ich 
Dir, zu Hretherrn, zu Ftirften, zu Gottern wirds euch machen! 
PARazmann. Das ift viel auf einen Hieb, wabhrlich! Aber 

2e$ wird wohl eine halsbrechende Wrbeit jeyn, Den Kopf wirds 
wenig{tens foften. 

Spiegelberg. Dich nicht Razmann! dafiir fteh ic) dir — 
e3 will nichts alS Muth, denn was den Wik betvrift, den nehm 
ich ganz tiber mich. Muth, fag ich, Schweizer! Muth, Roller, 

2% Grimm, Razmann, Schujterle! Muth! — 

Schweizer. Muth? Wenns nur das ijt — Muth hab ich 
genug um baarjug mitten durch die Holle gu geben. 

Roller. Muth genug, mich unterm lichten Galgen mit dem 
leibbajtigen Teufel um einen armen Siinder zu balgen. 

3 6 - Spiegelberg. So gefallt mirs! Wenn ihr Muth habt, fo 
tret’ einer auf und fag: ev habe noch etwas gu verlieren und nicht 
alles 3u gewinnen. (e3 erfolgt eine grofe Pauje) Keine Wntwort? 

Roller. Nun! Was bedarfs des-langen Geplauders ? Wenns 
ein Gejchetder begreifen, und ein Mann ausfithren fann — heraus 

as mit der Sprache. 

Spiegelberg. Wlfo denn! (ex ftellt fich mitten unter fte mit 
befchwirendem Ton) Wenn noch ein Tropfen deutfden Heldenbluts 
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in euren Udern rinnt — fommt! wir wollen uns in Den bdhmi- - 
{chen Waldern niederlafjen, dort eine Rduberbande zufammen 
ziehen, und — was gaft ihr mich an? — Sit euer Visgen Muth 
{chon verdampft ? 

BIR oller. Du bift wohl nicht der erfte Gatiner, der tiber den 
hoben Galgen weagefehen hat — und dock) — was Hatten wir 
fonft noch fiir eine Wabl brig? 

Spiegelberg. Wahl? Was? nichts habt ihr zu wablen! 
Wollt ihr im Schuldthurm ftecten, und gujammen fcnurren big 

1o man zum jiingften Tag pofaunt? Wollt ihr euch mit der Sihautet 
und. Haue um einen Biffen Brod abqualen? Wollt ihr an der 
Leute Fenfter mit einem Bantelfdngerlied ein mageres Whmojen 
erpreffen? Oder wollt ihr zum ‘Ralbjell fhworen — und da ift 
erjt nod) die Frage, ob man euren Gefichtern traut — und Dort 

15 unter oe milgjtictigen Laune eines gebieterifchen Rorporals das 
Regpeuck: ‘Sum voraus abverdienen? Oder bei flingendem Spiel 
nach) dem Taft der Trommel jpazieren gehen, oder im Gallioten- 
paradieS das game GCifenmagazin Bulfans hinterher{chleifen ? 
Sebht, das habt ihr zu wablen, da ijt eS beijammen, was ihr 

20 wablen finnt! 

Roller. Du bift ein Meifterredner, Spiegelberg, wenn 
Darauf anfommt, aus einem ebrlichen Mann einen Hallunfen 3u 
machen — Wher jag doch einer, wo Der Mtoor bleibt? — 

Spiegelberg. Chrlich, fagft du? Mteynft du, du feyeft 

2% nadbher weniger ebrlich, al3 du igt bift? Was heift du ehrlich? 
Reichen Gilgen ein Drittheil ihrer Sorgen vom Halje {caffen, 
Die thnen nur den |) goldnen Schlaf verjdheuchen; das ftocfende 
Geld in Umlauf bringen, das Gleichgewicht der Giiter wieder 
berftellen, mit einem Wort, das goldene WUlter wieder guriictrufen, 

30 Dem lieben Gott von mandem laftigen Roftgdnger helfen, ihm 
Krieg, Peftileng, theure Zeit und Doftor3 erfparen — und fo 
bet jedem Braten den man ipt, den fchmeidelhaften Gedanfen zu 
haben: den haben div deine Ginten, dein Vowenmuth, deine Nacht- 
wacdhen ermworben — von grog und fleinen refpeftirt gu werden: 

3 Roller. Und endlich gar bet lebendigem Leibe gen Himmel 
fahren, und troz Sturm und Wind, troz dem gefrapigen Magen 
der alten Urahne Beit unter Sonn und Mond und allen Fir- 
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fiernen jchweben, wo felbft die unverniinftigen Vogel de Himmels 
herbet geloctt, ihr himmlifdjes Koncert muficiven? Nicht war? — 
Und wenn Monarden und Potentaten von Motten und Wiirmern 
vergehrt werden, die Ehre haben 3u Dditrfen, vow Supiters fénig- 
slichem Vogel Vifiten anzunehmen? — Moriz, Moris, Moriz! 
nimm dich in Wcht! — nimm dich in Acht, vor dem dveibeinichten 
Thiere. 

Spiegelberg. Und das fchrickt dich, Hafenherg? Sft doch 

jon manches Univerfalgenie, das die Welt hatte. reformiren 

1ofénnen, unter fretem Himmel verfault; und fpricht man nicht 
von fo einem Sabhrhunderte, Jabrtaufjende lang, da mandher Konig 
und RKubrfiirjt in der Gefchichte tiber-Phitpft wiirde, wenn fein 
Gejchicht/chretber die Liicle in Der Succefionsleiter nicht fcheute, und 
fein Buch dadurch nicht um ein paar Oftavfeiten gréper witrde, 

15 Die ihm Der Verleger mit baarem Gelde bezahlt. — Und, wenn 
Dich Der Wanderer fo hin und her fliegen fieht im Winde — 
Der mug auch fein Waffer im Hirn gehabt haben, brummt er 
in Den Gart, und feufgt tiber die elenden Zeiten. 

Razmann. Meifterlich, Spiegelberg, meifterlid)! Du bhaft 

2 wie ein anDderer Orpheus die Heulende Veftie mein Gewiffen in 
Den Schlaf gefungen. Mimm mich ganz, wie ich da bin. 

Grimm. Und lap e3 auch Proftitution heifjen; — was 
folgt? — Rann man nicht auf den Fall immer ein Piilverchen 
mit fic) fiibren, Daf einen jo im Stillen iiber Den Weheron fordert, 

2 wo fein Hahn darnach fraht? — Frifeh Bruder Mtoriz! fo lautet 
auc) Grimms Katechismus. (er giebt ihm die Hand.) 

Sdhufterle. Bliz! C3 ijt eine Wuftion in meinem Kopf — 
Ouacfalber — Lotterie, Goldmacder durcheinander und Gauner. 
Wer am meijten bietet Der hat mich. — Yttmm Ddiefe Hand 

30 Vetter! 

Schweizer. (fommt langjam naéber und reicht ihm die Hand) 
Moriz — du bift ein groper Mann! oder beffer: eS hat ein 
blindes Schwein eine Cichel gefunden. 

BIR gller. (nad einigem Naddenfen, wobei er einen langen Blic 

a5 auf Schweizern heftet.) Und auc) du Freund? (ftrectt ihm die rechte 
Sand hin mit Warme) Roller mit Schweiger — und giengs auch 
in Die Holle! . 
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Spiegelberg. (froh auffpringend) Den Sternen gu, Ramera- 
den — freye Pafjage su Cefar und RKatilina! — Frifdh! Stiirgt 
die Glajer! — G3 lebe der Gott Merfur! 

Alle. (jtiirzen die Glafer) Lebe! 

5 Spiegelberg. Und nun brecht auf. Uns Werk! Heut tibers 
Jahr mus jeder von uns eine Graffchaft itberbieten fonnen. 

Schweizer. (in den Bart) Wenn er nicht auf dem Kad liegt. 
(fie mollen gehen) 

— Roller. Sachte Kinder, fachte! Wohin? Das Thier mup aud 
10 feinen Ropf haben. Ohne Oberhaupt gieng Rom und Sparta gu 
Grunde. 

Spiegelberg. (gefdmeidig) Ya! haltet! Roller fagt recht — 
und das muf ein verfchmister, erleuchteter Ropf feyn — ein fetner 
politijher Ropf mup das fjeyn — Ha (mit verfehrantten Armen 

15 mitten unter fie binftehend) Wenn ich euch DdDarum betrachte, was 
iby vor wenig Wugenblicten waret, was ihr jegt feyd, Durch) einen 
qliictlichen Gedanfen jeyd — Ja freilich, freilic) miift ihr einen 
Ghef haben — und ein folcher Gedanfe, {precht jelber! ° fonnte 
nur aus einem verfchmizten, politijden Ropfe fpringen. 

2 Roller. Wenn fichs hoffen lieBe — traumen liefe — aber 
ich vevgweijle an feiner Cinwilligung. 

Spieqelberg. (jhmeichelhaft) Und warum vergweiflen Grii- 
Derchen? — So fchwer e$ auch ijt, das fampfende Schif gegen 
Sturm und Wellen 3u Lenfen — fo fchwer fie auch DdDritct Die 

2% Vaft Der Kronen — fags feck heraus Rind. Vielleicht — viel- 
leicht — Lapt ev ftch doc) noch ermeichen. 

Roller. Und Gitberet ijt das ganze, wenn er nidt an der 
Spike fteht — ohne,den Moor find wir Leib ohne Seele. 

Spiegelberg. (unwillig von ihm weg) Stodfifd! 


30 Siebender Auftritt. 
Moor (tritt herein in wilder Bewegung, und lauft heftig im igen 
auf und nieder, mit fich felber.) , 4 
Moor. Menjfehen! — Menfchen! faljcje, ‘Gaiclesifaye Rr0- 
Eodilbrut! Yhre Augen find Waffer! Fhre Hergen find Erg! Miifje 
ss auf den Lippen! Schwerder im Bufen! Liwen und Leoparde 
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fiittern ihre Jungen, Raben tifdjen ihren einen auf dem Was, 
und Er, Er — Bosheit hab id) dulden gelernt, fann dagut [acheln, 
wenn mein erbofter Feind mir mein eigen Hergblut zutrintt — 
aber wenn Vater-FVliebe zur Megdre wird; o fo fange Feuer 
smdnnliche Gelaffenbeit, verwildere gum Tyger fanftmiithiges 
Lamm, und jede Safer recke fid) auf gu Grimm und Verderben. 
v Roller, Hire Moor! was dentft du davon? Gin Rauber: 
leben ift Doc) auch beffer, als bet Waffer und Brod im unterften 
Gewslbe der Thiirme? 

10 «= Moor. Warum ift diejer Geift nicht in einen Tyger gefahren, 
Der fein witthendes Gebif in Menjfchenfleifd) haut? Sft das Vater- 
treue? Sit das Liebe fiir Liebe? Gch mbdhte ein Bar feyn, und 
Die Baren des Nordlands wider dies méorderijde Gefdhlecht an- 
Heben — Reue, und feine Gnade! O ich midhte das Weltmeer 

15 vergiften, Daf fie de Zod aus allen Quellen faufen! Vertrauen, 
untiberwindliche Zuverfidt, und fein Grbarmen! 

Roller. So hire doch, Moor, was ich dir fage! 
Moor. Es ijt unglaublich, e3 ift ein Traum — Go eine 
rithrende Bitte, fo eine lebendige Gchilderung de3 Elends und 

20 Der 3erflieBenden Reue — die wilde Veftie war in Mitleid zer- 
idmolzen! Steine batten Thranen vergoffen, und doc) — man 
wiirde e3 fiir ein boshaftes PBasquill aufs Mtenjcdhengefdhlecht 
halten, wenn ichS ausfagen wollte — und doch, doch — o! Dak ich 
Ddurd) Die ganze Natur das Horn des Aufrubrs blajen fonnte, Luft, 

25 Erde und Meer wider da3 Hydnengesiiht in3 Treffen zu fiihren! 
BAGrimm. Hire doch, hire! Bor Rajen Hdrft du ja nicht. 

Moor. Weg! weg von mir! Gft dein Name nicht Menfch? 
Hat did) das Weib nicht gebohren? — Aus meinen Augen du 
mit dem Menjchengeficht! — Gd hab ihn jo unausipredlic) 

30 geliebt! Go liebte fein Gobhn, ich hatte taujend Leben fiir ihn = 
(jhaumend auf die Erde ftampfend) Ha! — wer mir jest ein 
Schwerd in die Hand gabe, diejer Otterbrut eine brennende 
Wunde zu verjeben! Wer mir jagte, wo id) das Herz hres 
Lebens erzielen, zermalmen, zernicjten — Gr fey mein Freund, 

35 mein Engel, mein Gott — ich will ihn anbeten! 

Roller. Ghen dieje Freunde wollen ja wir feyn, we Dich 
Dod) wetfen! 
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Grimm. Komm mit uns in die bshmifden Walder; wir 
wollen eine Rauberbande jammeln, und Du — (Moor ftiertihn an.) 
Sdhweizer. Du follft unfer Hauptmann jeyn! Du muft 
unfer Hauptmann feyn! | 
> Spiegelberg. (wirft fich wild in einen Seffel) Sflaven und 
Memmen! 

Moor. Wer blies dir Das Wort ein? Hodre, Keri! (indem 
er Rollern hart ergreift) Das Haft Du nicht aus Deiner Mtenjdhen- 
feele hervor geholt! Wer blied dir das Wort ein? Ba, bet Dem 

10 taufendarmigen Tod! Das wollen wir, das mitffen wir! Der 
Gedante verdient Vergitterung! — Rauber und 44 Ptorder! — 
So wabhr meine Geele lebt, ich bin euer Hauptmann! 

Alle. (mit ldrmendem Gefdrei) CS Lebe Der Hauptmann! 

Spiegelberg. (auffpringend vor fidh) Bid ich ihm hinhelfe! 

1 SMloor. Siehe, da fallts wie Der Staar von meinen Wugen! 
Was fiir ein Thor ick) war, dak ich ins Keficht zurtice wollte! — 
Mein Geijt diirjtet nach Thaten, mein WAthem nach Freiheit, — — 
Méirder und Rauber! — Mit diejem Wort war das Gejek unter 
meine Filipe gerollt. — Mtenjchen haben Mtenfchheit vor mir ver- 

20 borgen, Da ich an Mtenjchheit appellirte; weg Dann von mir 
Sympathie und menfchlicke Schonung! — Yeh habe feinen Vater 
mehr, ich babe feine Liebe mehr, und Blut und Tod joll mich 
vergefjen lehren, dag mir jemal$ etwas theuer war! Rommt! 
fommt! — ©! ich will mir eine fiirchterliche Zerjtreuung maden — 

25 ES bleibt dabet, ich bin euer Hauptmann! und Glick zu dem 
Meifter unter euch, der um wildeften fengt, am graplichften 
morbdet, Denn ich fage euch, er foll finiglich belohnet werden. — 
Tretet Her um mich ein jeder, und fchwosret mir Treu und Ge- 
horjam 3u, bis in den Tod. 

30 Alle. Geben ihm die Sand) Bis in den Tod! 

(Spiegelberg wiithend auf und nieDder.) 

NMoor. Und nun bet diefer mannlicjen Rechte, idhwsr ich 
euch bier, treu und ftandhaft euer Hauptmann 3u bleiben bis in 
den Lod! Den foll diefer Wrm gleich gur Leiche machen, der 

a5 jemal3 zagt oder gweifelt, oder guriictritt! Gin gleidhes wider- 
fabre mir von jedDem unter euch, wenn ich meinen Schwur ver- 
lege! Seyd ihrs zufrieden? 
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Alle. (mit aujgeworfenen Hitten) Wir finds gufrieden. 
Spiegelberg Cacdt ergrimmt in die Fant.) 
Moor. Nun dann, fo lat uns gehen! Fiirchtet euch nicht 
vor Lod und Gefahr, denn tiber uns waltet ein unbeugfames 
6 Fatum! eden ereilet endlich fein Tag, e3 fey auf dem weiden 
‘RKiifjen von PBflaum, oder im rauhen Gewiihl de3 Gefecht3, oder 
auf ofnem Galgen und Rad. Cin3 davon ijt unjer Schicfal. 
(fie gehen ab.) 
Spiegelberg. (der guriicblied). Dein Regifter hat ein Loch! 
10 Du haft Vervatheret weggelaffen. (geht ab. Der Vorhang fallt.) 7 


“Qweiter Wujfzug. 


Erfter Auftritt. 


Franz von Moor. 
(nachdenfend in feinem Zimmer.) 

5 Der Arzt macht mir fo lange. — Das Leben eines Alten ijt 
Doch eine Ewigfeit. — Mtiifjen denn aber meine hodhfliegende 
Plane den Sechnecengang der Lebensfraft halten? Wer es ver- 
ftlindDe Dem Tod einen neuen Weg in das Schlok des Lebens zu 
bahnen? — Den RKirper vom Geift aus zu verderben — 

10 Ha! ein Originalwerf! Wer das zu Stand brachte. — Cin gmeiter 
RKolumbus in das Ketch des Todes! — Ginne nach Moor — 
Das ware eine Runf{t wlirdig dich zum Crfinder zu haben... 


YOrA~OD 


15 anfetndDen? — Born? — Diefer heiphungrige Wolf tiberfrift 
fich jo gern... Gram? — Diefer Wurm jehleicht mir zu Lang- 
fam... Furdht? — Die Hofnung lapt fie nicht umgreifen ... 
(boshaft fragend.) Sind das all die Henfer des Mtenfcjen? — Aft 
Das Arjenal de$ Todes fo bald erjdhspft? — Hum! hum! (tief- 

20 finnend) Wie?.. Mun? .. Was? — Ha! (auffahrend.) Sdred! 
was fann der Schreck Ml nicht? Was fann Vernunjft, Hofnung, 
Religion wider diefes Giganten eisfalte Umarmung? — Und 
doch? doch? Wenn er auch diefem Sturme fiiinde? — O! fo 
fomm du mir 3u Hilfe Jammer und du Reue hillifde Furie, 

25 grabende Sdhlange, die ihren Fra wiederfaut, und du heulende 
Selbjtverflagung, die Du dein eigen Haus verwiifteft, und 
Deine eigene Mutter verwundeft; — Und fommt auch ihr mir 
gu Hiilfe wobhlthatige Gragien felbjt, janftlachelnde Vergangen- 
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Heit, und du mit Dem itberquellenden Hiillhorn blithende Zutunft, 
Haltet ihm in euren Spiegeln die Freuden des Himmels vor, 
wenn euer fliehender Fup feinen geikigen Armen entgleitet — 
So fall ic) Streich auf Streich, Sturm auf Sturm Diefes zer- 
s brechliche Leben an, bis den Furientrupp julest {ehliept — Die 
Vergweiflung! Xriumph! Triumph! — Der Plan ift fertig. — 


Bweiter Auftritt. 
sranjg. Herrmann. 
Fran3. (entfdhlojjen) Wobhlan denn! (Gerrmann tritt auf) Ha! 
10 Deus ex machina! Serrmann! 

Hferrmann. Zu euren Dienften gnadiger Sunfer! 

Franz. (giebt ihm die Gand) Die du feinem Undantbaren 
erwetjeft. 

Herrmann. Sch hab PBroben davon. 

» MFran3. Du folljt mehr haben mit nacdhftem — mit nachftem, 
Herrmann! — Yeh habe dir etwas zu jagen, Herrmann. 

Herrmann. Sch hore mit taufend Obren. 

Sran3. Joh fenne dich; du bift ein entfchloffener Rerl — 
Soldatenherz — Haar auf der Zunge! — Mein Vater hat dich 

20 jehr beleidigt, Herrmann! 

Herrmann. Der Teufel hole mich, wenn ichs vergeffe! 

Fran3. Das ijt Der Ton eines Mtannes! Mache geztemt einer 
mdnnlicen Sruft. Du gefallft mir, Herrmann. Jimm diejen Veutel, 
Herrmann. Er follte fcwerer jeyn, wenn ich erft Herr ware. 

2 errmann. Das ijt ja mein ewiger Wunjdh, gndadiger 
Sunfer; ich Danf euch. 

Franz. Wirklich, Herrmann? Wiinjcheft du wirklich, ich wave 
Herr? — Aber mein Vater hat das Mark eines Lowen, und 
ich bin Der jlingere Gobn. 

3 «6 Herrmann. Sch wollt’, ihr wdret dev dltere Sohn, und 
ener Vater hatte das Mark eines fchwindfiichtigen Madgens. 

Franz. Ha! wie dich der altere Sohn dann belohnen wollte! 
Wie ex dich aus diefem unedlen Staub, der fic) jo wenig mit 
Deinem Geijt und Udel verivdgt, ans Licht empor heben wollte! — 
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Dann follteft du, ganz wie Du da bift, mit Gold tiberzogen 
werden, und mit vier Pferden Durch die Gafjen ! dabin raffeln; 
wabrhaftig da folltejt du! — ber ich vergefje wovon ich div 
fagen wollte — Haft du das Fraulein von Cdelveich fchon ver- 

5 geffen, Herrmann? 

Herrmann, Wetter Clement! was erinnert ihr mich an das? 

Franz. Mein Bruder hat fie dir weggefifdt. 

Herrmann. Gr foll dafttr bitjjen. 

SFran3. Sie gab dir einen Korb. Bch glaube gar, er warf 

10 Dich Die Treppen hinunter. 

fKerrmann. Sch will ihn dafiir in die Holle ftopen. 

Franz. Gr fjagte: man raune fich etnander ins Obr, dein 
Vater habe dich nie anfjehen fonnen, ohne an die Bruft zu jehlagen 
und 3u feufzen; Gott fey mir Slinder gnddia! - 

6 Herrmann. (wild) GBliz, Donner und Hagel, feyd ftill! 

Fran3. Er vieth dir, deinen WAdelbrief tm Wuffivich zu ver- 
faufen, und Deine Striimpje damit flicfen zu Lajjen. 

Herrmann. We Teufel! ic) will ihm die Mugen mit den 
Nageln ausfragen. 

20 «=©6Fran3. Was? du wirft bbjfe? Was fann{t: Du bodfe auf ihn 
feyn? Was fannft du ihm bdjes thun? Was fann fo eine Raze 
gegen einen Vdwen? Dein. Zorn verjiipt ihm feinen Triumph nur. 
Du fannjt | nichts thun, als deine Bahne zujammen fcjlagen, 
und deine Wuth an trocnem Grode auslaffen. 

2 Herrmann. (jtampft auf den Boden) Sch will ihn 3u Staub 
gerretben. 

Franz. (lopft ibm auf die ehfel Pfui! Sarendus} du_ bit 
ein Kavalier. Du muft den Schimpf nicht auf dir figen Lafjen. 
Du muft das Fraulein nicht fahren Laffen, nein, das muft 

soDu um alle Welt nicht thun, Herrmann! Hagel und Wetter! 
od wiirde das dufferfte verjuchen, wenn ic) an Deiner Stelle 
wodre. 

Herrmann. Sd rube nicht, bis ich ihn und ibn unterm 
Boden habe. 

3. Franz. Nicht fo ftiivmifeh, Herrmann! fomm naber ey bit 
follft Wmalia haben! 

Herrmann. Das mug ich, troz Dem Teufel! das mug ich. 
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Franz. Du follft fie haben, fag ich Dir, und das von meiner 
Hand. Komm niher, fag ic) — du weift vielleicht nicht, Daf 
Karl fo gut al enterbt ijt? 

Herrmann. (ndber fommend) Unbegreiflich, das erfte Wort, 

5 Das ich hire. 

Franz. Sey rubig, und hire weiter! du follft ein anbder- 
mal mehr davon hiren — ja, ich jage div, feit eilf Monaten 
jo gut als verbannt. Wher fchon bereut der Alte den vor- 
eiligen Schritt, Den er Doch, (lachend) will ich hoffen, nicht felbjt 

10 gethan Hat. “I WAuch liegt ihm die Edelreich taglich hart an mit 
ihren Vorwiirfen und RKlagen. Ueber furz oder Lang wird er 
ihn in allen vier Enden der Welt auffuden lafjen, und gute 
Nacht, Herrmann! wenn er ihn findet. Du fannft thm ganz 
Demiithig Die Rutjcde halten, wenn er mit ihr in die Kirche zur 

16 Trauung fabrt. 

Herrmann. Sch will ibn am Altar erwiirgen! 

Franz. Der Vater wird ihm bald die Hervjcajt abtreten, 
und in Rube auf fjeinen Sehlojjern leben. Jat hat der ftolze 
Strudelfopf den Zligel in Handen, izt Lacht er feiner Haffer und 

20 Meider — und ich, der ich Dich Zu einem wichtigen gropen Ntann 
machen wollte, ich jelbjt Herrmann, werde tief gebitctt vor feiner 
Thiirjdwelle — 

HVerrmann. (in Hike) Mein! fo wabhr ich Garant betffe, 
Das follt ihr nicht! Wenn noch ein Ftinfden Verjtand in. diejem 

2% Gehirne glimmt! das follt ihr nicht. 

Franj. Wirft du es hindern? Wuch dich, mein Lieber Herr- 
mann, wird er feine Geifjel fiiblen lafjen, wird dir ins UWngeficdt 
jpeyen, wenn du ihm auf der Strafe begegneft, und webe div 
Dann, wenn du die Wchfel guckit oder das Maul friimmft — 

30 fiehe, fo ftehts mit deiner Anwerbung ums Fraulein, mit deinen 
Uusfichten, mit.deinen Cntwiirfen. 

HRerrmann. (entidlofien) Gagt mir! was joll ic) thun? 

LIFran3z. Hore dann, Herrmann! daf du fiehft, wie id) mir 
Dein Schicffal gu Gerzen nehme als ein redlicer Freund — 

35 qeh — fleide did) um — mach dich gang unfenntlich, laB dich 
berm Wlten melden, gieh vor, Du fdmeft geradenwegs aus 
Ungarn, hatteft mit meinem. Bruder dem lezten Treffen bet 
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bette pata 
gewohnt — hatteft ign auf der Wablitatt den Geift aufgeben 
jehen — 

ferrmann, Wird man mir glauben? 

$ran3. Hobho! dafitr lak mich forgen! Nimm diefes Pafet. 

5 Hier findeft du deine Rommifion ausfithrlich, und Dofumente 
Dargu, die den Bweifel felbft glaubiqg machen jollen. — tach 
igt nur, dap du fort fommit, und ungefehen! Spring Durd) die 
Hinterthitre in den Hof, von da tiber die Gartenmauer — Die 
Rataftrophe diefer Tragi-Romébdie tiberlaB mir! 

1 «=» Herrmann. Und die wird feyn: Vivat der neue Herr, age 
cisfus von Moor! 

Franz. (jtreichelt ihm die Baten) Wie fchlau du bift? — Denn 
fiehft Dit, auf Diefe Wrt erreichen wir alle 8wecfe zumal und bald. 
Amalia giebt ihre Hofnung auf ihn auf. Der Alte mift-fich den 

15 Tod feines Sobhnes bei, und — er franfelt — ein {chwanfendes 
Gebaude braucht des CErdbeben$ nicht, um tiber’n Haufen gu 
fallen — er wird die Nachricht nicht itberleben —- dann bin th 
jein einiger Sohn — Amalia hat ihre Stiigen verlohren, und ijt 
ein [9] Spiel meineS Willens, da fannft du leicht Denfen — fur 

20 alles geht nach Wunjeh — aber du muft dein Wort nicht zuriic 
nehmen. 

Herrmann. Was fagt ihr? (frohlocend) Eh joll die Kugel 

in ihren auf zuriicé fehren, und in dem Gingeweid ibres 
Schitgen witten — Rechnet auf mich! laBt nur mich machen — 

25 Udien! 

| Franz. (der ihm nok nachruft) Was du thuft, das thuft du 
Dir. — (folgt ihm mit den Wugen bis an’ Ende der VBiihne, und bricht 
dann in ein weinerlich Lachen aus) Ganz Cifer! Ganz Wille! Wie 
berettwilliq Der iibertilpelte Thor igt iiber die Linien des braven 

30 Mannes hinweg voltigirt, ein Gut gu erhafchen, deffen Unmébglich- 
feit ausfindig gu machen, nichts weiter braudt, al3 nur nidt 
wahnwigig zu feyn. — — (argerlich) Nein e3 ift unverzeihlich! diefer 
Hier ift felbjt ein Schurfe und doch traut er dem ehrliden Geftcht 
eines andern. — Sorglos geht er hin, einen redlichen Mann 3u 

a6 betriigen, und wird eS in Ewigleit nicht vergeben, Dag man ihn 
hat betriigen fonnen. — Sft das der gepriefene Unterfdnig dev 
Sdhipjung? So vergieb mix miitterliche Natur, dak id) mit dir 
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um fein Cbenbild gantie, und Hilf mix auch gittig/t noch von dem 
wenigen Ueberreft. — Meine Achtung hajt du verlohren, Menfch, 
und mit Diejer auc) da3 eingige erhebende Bewupijeyn, dab fich 
jemandes Gosheit an dir verjiindigen fdnne. (geht ab.) 


5 MI Dritter Auftritt. 
Des alten Moors Sdhlafzimmer. 


Dev alte Moor. Amalia. 

Amalia. Leije — leije — er fchlummert! (jie jtellt fid) vor 

den Sdlafenden) Wie Lieb! wie ehrwiirdig! — EChrwiirdig, wie 
oman Die Heiligen malt — Nein! ich faun dir nicht zitrnen! weip- 
locfigteS Haupt! dir fann ich nicht ztirnen! — Schlummere im 
Rojenduft — (indem fie Rofen um ihn fireut) Ym Rofendujt er- 
{eine Karl deinen CTrdumen — erwache im Rojenduft, ic) will 
hingehen und unter Mosmarin entjchlummern. (fie will fich entfernen.) 

1% D.a. Moor. (traumend) Mein Karl! mein Karl! mein Karl! 

Amalia, (jtebt ftill, und fommt langfam guriie) Horch! erhirt 
hat die Bitte fein Engel, — (fehr nab gu ihm tretend) Silige 3u 
athmen ift Die Lujt, mit der fein tame fic) mijhet — Joh will 
bier bleiben. 

20 D. a. Moor. (immer im Traum) Bift du da? Bift du’s wirk- 
lid? — Uh! — Sieh mich nicht an mit dem Jammerblid! — 
Sch bin elend genug. (bewegt fic) unrubig.) 

Amalia. (weet ihn jdnell) Steht auf, Oheim. C3 war nur 
ein Traum. : 

o PUD, a. Moor. (halb wach) Er war nicht da? Driickt ich nicht 
feine Hande? Bieh ich nicht den Dujt feiner Rojen? Garjtiger 
Franz, willft du ihn aud) meinen Traumen entretpen ? 

Amalia. Guriicfahrend) Merfft du’3 Amalia? 

D. a. Moor. (ermuntert fih) Wo bin ich? Du Hier meine 

30 Michte ? 

Amalia. Jhr fdlieft einen beneidenswiirdigen Sdlummer. 

D. a. Moor. Mir tréumte von meinem Karl. Warum hab 
ich nicht fortgetvdumt? Bielleicht att’ ich Bergeihung erhalten 
aus feinem Mtunde. 

ge 
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Amalia. (mit verfchinertem Geficht) Engel grollen nicht — Er 
verzeiht euch. (janjt feine Sand dritdend.) Vater Karls! ich vergeth euch. 
D.a. Moor. Nein meine Tochter! Die Todtenfarbe deiner 
Wangen zeugt wider dein Herz. Urmes Madgen! ich zerftirte die 

5 Freuden deiner Jugend. Vergieb nicht — nur verfluche mich nidt. 

Amalia. Die Liebe hat nur einen Fluch gelernt. Diejen 
mein Bater. (fie fipt feine Gand mit artlichfeit.) 

D. a. Moor. (der aujgeftanden ijt) Was find id) Da? Rofen, 
Madden? Rojen fireuft du Dem Mtorder deiner Liebe? 

1 «© Amalia. Rojen dem Vater meine Geliebten (ihm um den 
Hals fallend) dem ich fie igt nicht ftreuen fann. ; 

FAD, a. Moor. Und gerner geftreuet hatteft — Doch meine 
Liebe Haft du’s unwifjend gethan — Rennjft ‘du Ddiejes Gemadlde ? 
(indem er Den Vorhang von einer Mtalerei hinwegnimmt.) 

15 Amalia. (die darauf zuftiirzt) Rarl3! 

D. a. Moor. So fah er, alS er ind fech3zehnte Jahr gieng. 
Sat ift er anders. O e3 wiithet in meinem Gnnern. Dieje Mtilde 
ift Menfchenhaf, diejes Lacheln Versweiflung. Nicht wahr Wmalia? 
G3 war an feinem Geburtstage — in Der Gasminlaube, als du 

20 thn malteft ? 

Amalia. O nie vergefjen werd ich diefen Tag! Mie erleben 
werd ich ihn wieder! wie er mir gegen tiber jaB; Der rothe Wieder- 
firal der Whendjonne brannte in jeinem Geficht, feine braunen 
Locen flogen muthwillig im Winde. Vei jedem Pinfelftrich iber- 

w fitirzte Das Madden die Mtalerin; der Pinjel fiel, meine 
gitterndDen Lippen tranfen Die Biige durftig hinweg. Die ganze 
Siille des Originals wuch3 in mein Herz ein — auf dem Tuch 
lagen die Splitter diejes Gilde, matt und fterbend, wie die 
Erinnerung an das geftrige Wdagio. 

30 «6s D. a. Moor. Fabre fort, fahre fort. Deine Phantaften ver- 
jlingen mich wieder. O meine Todter! eure Liebe machte mich fo 
qlitctlich. 

Amalia, (verweilt mit dem Uug auf dem Gemalde) Nein! nein! Er— 
ifts nicht. Bet Gott! dad ijt Karl Pl nicht — Hier, hier (auf Serg und 

a5 Stirne zeigend) So ganz, fo anders. Die trage Farbe reicht nicht den 
bimmlijden Geift nachzujpiegeln, der in feinem feurigen Muge 
herrfdjte. Weg damit, dies ift fo menfdjlich! Sch war eine Stiimperin. 
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Vierter Auftritt. 
Daniel, 
Daniel. G3 wartet drauffen ein Mann auf euch. Gr bittet 
vorgelajjen gu werden; er hab an euch eine wichtige Zeitung, 
5 D.a, Moor. Mir ift auf Der Welt nur etwas widhtig, du 
weifts Amalia — Bits ein Ungliclicer, der meiner Hilfe bedarf2 
Gr foll nicht mit Seufzen von hinnen geben. (Daniel ab.) 
Amalia. Dfts ein Beitler, er foll eilig herauf fommen. 
D.a. Moor. Amalia, Amalia! fchone meiner! 


10 Siiufter Auftritt. 
SranzZ, Herrmann (vertappt) Daniel. Borige. 
“ Franz. Hier ift der Mann. Schricfliche Bothfchaften, fagt 
er, marten auf euch. Ronnt ihr fie Hiren? 
D.a. Moor. Sch fenne nur eine. Critt her mein Freund, 
15 unD fcone mein nicht! Reicht ibm einen Becher Wein! 
Ml Herrmann. (mit verdnderter Stimme) Gnddiger Herr! laft e3 
einen armen Mtann nicht entgelten, wenn er wider Willen euer 
Herz Durchbohrt. Gch bin ein Frembdling in diefem Lande, aber 
euch fenn ich) jehr gut, ihr jeyd der Vater Karls von Moor. 

20 D.a. Moor. Wober weift du das? 

fferrmann. Sch fannte euren Sohn — 

Amalia. (auffabrend) Cr lebt? Lebt? Du fennft ihn? Ro 
ift er, wo, mo? (will hinwegrennen.) 

D. a. Moor. Du weift von meinem Sohn? 

2  fferrmann. Gr ftudierte auf der Hohen Schule gu Leipzig. 
Von Da 30g ex, ich weifk nicht wie weit, herum. Er durchfchwmarmte 
Deutfchland in die Runde, und, wie er mir jagte, mit unbedecktem 
Haupte, barfus, und erbettelte fein Brod vor den Thiiren. Fiinf 
Monate darauf brach der leidige Krieg gwijchen Pohlen und den 

30 Stirken wieder aus, und da er auf der Welt nichts mehr zu Hoffen 
hatte, 30g ihn der Hall von Kinig Mathias von Ungarn fiegreicdher 
Trommel nach Peft. Erlaubt mir, jagte er, zum Konig, Daf id) den 
Tod fterbe auf dem Bette der Helden, ich hab fetnen Vater mehr! — 

D.a. Moor. Sieh mich nicht an, Amalia! 
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§errmann. Man gab ihm eine Fahne. Er flog Mathias 
Siegesflug mit. Wir famen zujammen unter ein Belt gu Liegen. 
Er {prac viel von feinem alten Vater und von beffern ver- 
gangenen Tagen — lund von vereitelten Hofnungen — uns 

5 ftanden Die Thranen in den Wugen. 

D. a. Moor. (verhiillt fein Haupt in das Kiffen) Stille, o ftille! 

fferrmann., Acht Tage darauf war ein heifjes Treffen — 
ic) Darf euch fagen, euer Sohn hat fich gehalten wie etn wacterer 
Rriegsmann. Er that Wunder vor den Augen der Wrmee. Ftinf 

io Regimenter muften neben ihm wechfeln, er ftand. Feuerfugeln 
fielen rechtS und linfs, euer Sohn ftand. Cine Rugel zerjchmetterte 
ihm Die rechte Hand, ener Sohn nahm die Fahne in die Linke, 
und jtand — 

Amalia. (in Entziicung) Und ftand, Vater und ftand — 

6 fferrmann. Jc traf ihn.am Abend der Schlacht, niedér- 
sgejunten unter Rugelgepfeiffe; mit Der Linfen Hielt er das ftiirzende 
Blut, die Rechte hatte er in Die Erde gegraben. Bruder! rief er 
mir entgegen, e3 lief ein Gemurmel durch die Glieder, Der General 
fey vor einer Stunde gefallen — Gr ift gefallen, jagt ich und 

2 Du? — Yun, wer ein braver Soldat ift, rief er, und lied die 
Yinfe Hand Ios, der folge jeinem General wie ich! Bald darauf 
hauchte er jeine grope Geele dem Helden gu. 

Sran3. (wild auf Herrmann losgehend) DaB der Tod. Deine 
verflucdte Bunge verfiegle! Gift Du hieher fommen, unjerm Bater 

2% Den Todesftoh zu geben? — Bater! Wmalia! Vater! 
Pl Herrmann. C3 war der Legte Wille meines fterbenden 
Kameraden. Mimm dies Schwerd, rodelte er, Du wirfts meinem 
alten Vater jiberliefern, Das Blut feines Sohnes flebt daran, er 
ift gerodjen, er mag fic) weiden. Sag ihm, fein luc) hatte mic 
30 gejagt in Rampf und Tod, ich fey gefallen in Vergweiflung! 
Sein lester Geufzer war Wmalia. 

Amalia. (vie aus einem Tode3fhlummer butadiene) Sein Lebter 
Seufzer, Wmalia! 

D. a. Moor. (graplich fchreyend, fich die Gare ausraufend) Mein 

35 Flucd) ihn gejagt in den Tod! Gefallen in Vergweiflung! 

Herrmann. Hier tft das Schwerd, und hier ift aud) ein 

Portrait, das er gu gleicher Zeit aus dem Bujen 30g! C3 gletcht 
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Diefem Fraulein auf ein Haar. Dies foll meinem Bruder Sran3, 
jagte er, — ich weig nidjt was er damit fagen wollte. 

Sranz. (wie erjtaunt) Mir? WAmalias Portrait? Mir, Karl, 
Amalia? Mir? 

5 Amalia. (Geftig auf Serrmann lo3gehend) Feiler, beftochener 
Velrikger lines - (faBt ihn bart an.) 

Hferrmann. Das bin ich nicht, gnadiges Fraulein. Sehet 
felbjt, obS nicht euer Bild ift — ihr mbgts ihm wohl felbft ge- 
geben haben. 

10 = Franz. Bet Gott! Amalia, das deine! Es ift wahrlich dad deine! 

Amalia. (giebt ipm da8 Bild gurit€) Mein, mein! O Himmel 
und Crde! 

PAD. a. Moor, (jchreyend, fein Geficht gerfleifdyend) Wehe, webhe! 
mein Sluch ihn gejagt in den Tod! Gefallen in Versweiflung! 

1% =©Franz. Und er gedachte meiner in der legten fchweren Stunde 
DeS Scheidens — meiner! Englifde Seele — da fecon dad 
{chwarze Banier dDe$ Tode$ tiber ihm raufchte — meiner! — 

D. a. Moor. (lallend) Mein Fluch ihn gejagt in den Tod, 
gefallen mein Sohn in Vergweiflung! — 

2 fferrmann. (unrubig und bewegt) Den Jammer fteh id) nicht 
aus. Lebt wohl, alter Herr! (leife 3u Franz) Warum abt. ihr 
aud) das gemacht, Sunfer? (geht fdjnell ab.) 

Amalia. (auffpringend, ibm nad) Bleib, bleib! Was waren 
feine legte Worte? 

% Herrmann. Guriidrufend) Sein lebter Seufzer war Amalia. (ab.) 

Amalia. Sein legter Seufzer war Umalia! — Nein, du ijt 
fein Getriiger! So ijt es wahr — wahr — er ijt todt — Toot! — 
(Gin und her taumelnd, bi8 fie umfintt.) Todt — Rarl ijt todt — 

Franz. Was feh ih? Was fteht da auf dem Schwerd? 

30 Gejdhrieben mit Blut — Amalia! 

Amalia. Bon ihm? 

Franz. Seh id) recht, oder traum ich? Sieh da mit blutiger 
Sehrift: Franz, verlag meine Amalia nicht! Sieh doch, fieh doch! 
und auf der andern ©! Seite: WUmalia! deinen Cid zerbrach der 

35 allgewaltige Tod! — Siehft du nun, fiehft du nun! Er jdhriebs 
mit erftarrender Hand, fcjrieb3 mit dem warmen Blut jeines 
Herzen3, fdrieb3 an der Ewigteit feterlidem Rande! 
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Amalia. Heiliger Gott! e8 ift jeine Hand. — Er hat mid 
nie geliebt! (jehnell ab.) 
Franz. (auf den Boden ftampfend) Vergweifelt! meine gange 
RKunft erliegt an dem Starrfopf. 
5 D.a. Moor. Wehe, Webe! verlak mic) nicht meine Todhter! — 
Franz, Franz! gieb mir meinen Sohn wieder! 
Sranj3. Wer wars, der ihm den Fluch gab? Wer wars, 
Der feinen Gohn jagte in Rampf und Tod und Vergweiflung ? — 
O! er war ein treflider Siingling — Fluch tiber feine Henfer! 
10 D. a. Moor. (chlagt mit geballter Faujt wider VSrujt und Stirn) 
Fluch! Fludh! Berderben! Fluch iiber mich felber! Beh bin der 
Pater, der feinen grofen Gobn erjchlug. Mich liebt’ er bis in 
Tod! Mich 3u rachen rannte er in Kampf und Tod! Ungebheuer! 
Ungeheuer! (wiitet wider fich felber.) 
6 SFran3. Cr ijt dabhin, was hHelfen jpdte Rlagen! (hihnijd 
Tlachend) 3 ijt leichter morden, als Lebendig machen. 
D.a. Moor. Und du haft mir den Fluch aus dem Herzen 
gefdwabt, Du — du — Meinen Sohn mir wieder! 
PlFran3. Reigt meinen Grimm nicht. Sch verlaw euch im Tode! — 
2 D.a. Moor. Scheujal! Scheufal! jchaff mir meinen Sohn 
wieder! (fabrt aus dem Seffel, will Franzen an der Gurgel fafjen, der 
ihm entjpringt. 2b.) 


Sechfter Auftritt. 
Der alte Moor. 

2  aufend Fliche donnern dir nach! Du haft mir meinen Sohn aus 
Den Armen geftohlen. (voll Vergweiflung hin und her geworfen im Sejfel) 
Webhe, Webhe! vergweiflen, aber nicht fterben! — Sie fliehen, verlaffen 
mich im Tode — meine gute Engel fliehen von mir, weichen alle die 
Heilige vom eisgrauen Mébrder. — Wehe! Wehe! will mir feiner das 

30 Haupt halten, will feiner die ringende Seele entbinden? Reine Sohne! 
feine Tdchter! feine Freunde! — Menfden nur — will feiner — 
allein — verlaffen —Wehe! Wehe! — Versweiflen aber nicht fterben! 

(er fintt enttraftet auf den Geffel guriic.) 
Amalia. (tritt langfam naber, evblict ihn, mit einem ploglicen 

85 Sdhrey) Todt! alles todt! (ab, in Vergweiflung.) 
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Siebenter Auftritt. 
Die bihmifden Walder. 


HagZmanm (von der einen Seite) Spiegelberg (mit einem 
Raubertrupp von der andern.) 


5 Razmann. Willfommen RKriegsfamerad! Willfommen in 
Den bdhmijden Waldern! (jie fallen fic) um den Sal8) Wo jdlug 
Dic) Der BVliz im der Welt herum? Wo fiihrt dick) das Wetter 
ber, mein theurer Kollega? Que 

opiegelberg. Siedendiwarm von der Meffe gu Leipzig. Das war 

10 ein Sur. Frag nur den Schujterle. Er laft dich herslich gritfen zur 
glitcilichen Retour — hat fich unterwegs zur grofen Bande eures 
Hauptmanns gejchlagen (indem er fich auf die Grde wirft) Und wie habt 
iby gelebt die Beit liber? Wie geht die Handthierung ?—O ich Eonnte dir 
Streiche aujftijden den langen Tag, dah du’s Freffen dritber vergapeft. 

w Razmann. Das glaub ich — das glaub ich. Du Haft von 
Dir Horen Lafjen in den Blattern. Wher zum Henfer; wo treibjt 
du all das Gejdhmeif zufammen? — Hagel und Wetter! Bringit 
ja Refruten imtt eine ganze Heerde; du treflicher Werber. 

Spiegelberg. Gelt! Und das it div eine Paftete zu- 

20 fammen — du fannft deinen Hut an die Sonne Hangen, Bruder, 
und ic) wette fie fteblen ihn Dir “1 herunter, alS ob das Auge 
der Welt den ‘Feprwarzen Staar gehabt hatte? 

Razmann. (lacht) Ou wirft dem Hauptmann mit den Herren 
willfommen feyn — Gr hat auch jdon brave Kerl angeloctt. 

2 Spieqelberg. (giftig) Geh mir mit deinem Hauptmann — 
und Die meinen Dagegen — Bah — 

Razmann. Nun ja! Sie mogen hithjde Fingercden haben — 
aber ich fage Div der Ruf unjers Hauptmanns hat auc) {don 
ehrlice Rerls in Verfuchung gefiihrt. 

3 Spieqelberg. Defto jhlimmer. 


Adter Auftritt. 
Grimm in vollem Lauf. Vorige. 
Razmann. Wer da? Was giebts da? Pajfagier3 im Wald? 
Grimm. Hurtig, hurtig! wo find die andern? — Taujend- 
35 faperment! ify fieht da, und plaudert! Wift ihr denn nicht — 
wift ihe Denn gar nicjt? — Und Roller — E 
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Razmann. Was denn, was denn? 
Grimm. Roller ijt gehangen, noc) vier andere mit. — 
Ragman. Roller? Was? Seit wann? — Wobher weift du’s? 
FAGrimm. Schon tiber drei Wochen fist er, und wir erfahren 
5 nicht; fchon dret Rechtstage find tiber ihn gehalten worden, und 
wit héren nichts; man bat ihn auf der Tortur eraminirt, wo 
der Hauptmann jey? — Der wactere Purjche hat nidjts befannt; 
geftern ift ihm der ProceB gemacht worden, Ddiefen Mtorgen ijt 
er Dem Teufel mit ertra Poft gugefabhren. 
“10 Razmann. Vermaledeyt! weif e3 der Hauptmann? aor 
Grimm. Erft geftern erfahrt ers. Er jcdumt wie ein Cher. 
Du weift, er hat immer am meiften gehalten auf Holler, und 
nun die Tortur erjt — GStricf und Leiter find fcon an den 
Thurn gebracht worden, eS half nichts; er jelbft hat fich jdon 
15 in Kapuzinersfutte zu ihm gefdlicjen, und die Perfon mit ihm 
wechjeln wollen; Roller {chlugs harindcfig ab; izt hat er einen 
Cid gefchworen, dak e3 uns eisfalt tiber die Leber lief, er wolle 
ihm eine Todesfackel angziinden, wie fie noc) feinem Rinig ge- 
leuchtet hat, Die ifnen den Guctel braun und. blau brennen joll. 
20 Mir ift bang flix die Stadt. Gr hat fehon lang eine Pique auf 
fie, weil fie jo fchdnbdlich bigott ijt, und Du weift, wenn er fagt: 
ich wills thun! fo ift3 fo viel, al wenn unfer einer gethan hat. 
Razmann. Uber ach! Der arme Roller! der arme Roller! — 
[1Spieqelberg. Memento mori! Aber da regt mid) nicht 
2 an. (trillert ein Liedgen.) 
Geh ich vorbet am Rabenijteine, 
Go bling ich nur das rechte UWuge zu 
Und denf, du hangjt mir wohl alleine; 
Wer ift ein Narr, ich oder du? 
3 «- Razmann. (auffpringend) Gord) ein Schuf. 
(SchieBen und Larmen.) 
Spiegelberg. Noch einer! 
Razmann. Wieder einer! Der Hauptmann! 
(binter der Scene gefungen.) 
35 Die Yiirenberger henfen feinen, 
Sie Hatten ihn dann vor. a 
Da Capo. 


Sdhweizer. Roller. (inter der Scene) Holla ho! Holla ho! 
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Razm ann. Roller! Roller! GHolen mich sehen Teufel! 
Sh weizer. Roller. (binter der Scene) Razgmann! Grimm! 
Sptegelberg! Razmann! 
Razmann. Roller! Schweizer! Bliz, Donner, Hagel und 
5 Wetter! (fliegen ihnen entgegen.) D 


I Meunter Auftritt. 


Rauber Mivor ju Pferd.. SdHhweiger, Roller, Shufterle, 
Vidubertrupp mit Roth und Staub bedect, treten auf. 


Rauber Moor. (vom Pferd fpringend) oreiheit! Freiheit! — — 

10 Du bift im trocinen, Roller! — Fihrt meinen Rappen ab, und 
wafdt ihn mit Wein. (wirft fi auf die Erde) Das hat gegolten! 

Razmann. (su Roller) Nun bet der Feuereffe des Pluto’s! 
Bijt Du vom Rad auferjtanden ? 
Spiegelberg. Bift du fein Geift? Oder bin ich ein Narr? 

15 Oder bift du’s wiirtlich ? 

Roller. (in Athem) Sch bin’s, leibhaftig. Gang. Wo glaubft 
Du, Dag ich herfomme? 

Grimm. Da frag die Here! Der Stab war fon tiber dich 
gebrochen ? 

2 Roller. Das war er freilich, und noch mehr. Sch fomme 
recta vom Galgen her, laf mich nur erft zu Wthem fommen. 
Der Schweizer wird dir erzahlen. Gebt mir ein Glas Branden- 
wein! — Du auch wieder da, Moris? Ich dachte dich anderSwo 
wieder 3u fehen — Gebt mir doch ein Glas Brandenwein! Meine 

25 Rnodjen fallen auSeinander — O mein Hauptmann! Wo ijt mein 
Hauptmann? 

Razmann. Gleich, gleich! — So fag doch, fo jdhwas doch! 
Wie bift du davon fommen? Wie haben wir dich wieder? Der 
Ropf geht mir um. Vom Galgen her, fagft du? 

30 Roller. (jtirzt ein Glas Brandenwein hinunter) Ah, Das fchmectt, 
das brennt ein! GeradeSweges vom Galgen her! fag ich. Shr 
fteht da, und gaft, und fonnts nidt trdumen — id) war auch 
nur drei Schritte von der Satermentsleiter, auf der ic) in Den 
Schoos Abrahams fteigen follte — fo nab, fo nah — hdtteft 
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mein eben um eine Briefe Schnupftabaf haben fonnen. Dem 
Hauptmann dank ich Luft, Freihett und Leben. 

Schweizer. ES war ein Spaf, der fich héren Lapt. Wir 

hatten den Tag vorher durch unjere Spionen Wind befommen, 

sder Roller liege tiichtig im Gals, und wenn der Himmel nidt 
beizett noch einfallen wollte, jo werde er morgen am Lag — 
Das war al3 heut — den Weg alles Fleifches gehen miiffen. — 
Auf! fagt der Hauptmann; was wagt ein Freund nicht. — Wir 
retten ihn oder retten ihn nicht, jo wollen wir ihm wentg{tens 

10 eine Todesfackel angiinden, wie fie noc feinem RKiniq geleuchtet 
hat, die ihnen den Guctel braun und blau brennen jfoll. Die 
ganze Bande wird aufgeboten. Wir jehicten einen CErpreffen an 
ifn, Der’3 ihm in einem Bettelgen beibradjte, Das er thm in Die 
Suppe warf. 

15 BIR Ler. Sch vergzweifelte an Dem Erfolg. 

Sdweizer. Wir paften die Zeit ab, bis die Paffagen leer 
waren. Die ganze Stadt 30g dem Speftafel nad); Reuter und 
Supgdnger Durcheinander und Wagen; der Lerm und der Galgen- 
pjalm (j ery wett. S3t, fagt der Hauptmann, brennt an! Die 

20 Rerl flogen wie Pfeile, ftediten die Stadt an drei und dreifig 
Ecfen zumal in Brand, warfen feurige Qunden in die Mahe des 
Bulverthurms in RKirchen und Scheunen — Mordbleu! e§ war 
feine Bierteljtunde vergangen, der Jtord-Ojtwind, der aud) feinen 
Bahn auf die Stadt haben mug, fam uns trefli tatten, und 

25 half die Slamme bis hinauf in die oberften Gibel jagen. Wir 
indeB Gafe auf, Gabe nieder, wie Furien — Feuerjo! Feuerjo! 
Durch Die ganze Stadt — Geheul — Gefchret — Gepolter — 
fangen an die Brandglocten gu brummen, fnallt der Pulverthurm 
in Die Luft als war die Erde mitten entswei geborften, und der 

30 Himmel zerplagt, und die Hille zehentaujend Rafter tiefer verfunten. 

Roller. Und igt fah mein Gefolge guriict — da lag die Stadt 
wie Gomorrha und Sodom; der ganze Horizont war Feuer, 
Sdhwefel und Raudy; viergig Gebiirge britllen den infernalifcen 
Sdhwant, in die Runde herum nach; ein panifder. Schreck fehmeift 

salle 3u Boden — igt nuz ich den Zeitpuntt, und rifeh, wie der 
Wind! — ich war Llosgebunden, |] fo nah wars dabei — da meine 
Vegleiter verfteinert wie Loths Weib guriicffdjauen, Reipaus! 
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gerrifjen Die Haufen! Davon! Sechgig Schritte weg werf id) die 
Kleider ab, jftitrze mid) in den Flug, fawimm unterm Waffer 
fort, bis ich glaubte ihnen aus dem Gefichte zu feyn. Mein 
Hauptmann fdon parat mit Pjerden und Keidern — fo bin ich 
sentfommen. Moor! Moor! michteft du bald auc) in den Pfeffer 
gerathen, Dap ich Dir gleiches mit gleidem vergelten fann! 
Razmann. Gin beftialijeer Wunjdh, fiir den man dich hangen 
follte. — Wher e$ war ein Streic) gum zerplagen. 
Roller. E8 war Hilfe in der Noth; ihe fSnnt3 nicht fehagen. 
10 Shr Hattet jollen — den Strid um den Hal3 — mit Lebendigem 
Leibe gu Grabe marjchieren wie ic, und die jafermentalifden 
Unjftalten und SchinderSceremonien, und mit jedem Sehritt, den 
Der jcheue Fuk vorwarts wanfte, naber und flixehterlich ndber Die 
_ verflucdhte Majdiene, wo ich einlogiert werde follte, im i Glang der 
15 fchrécilichen Morgenjonne fteigend, und die Laurenden “Sehinders: i 
Tnechte, und die graflice Mtufif — noch raunt fie in meinen 
Obhren — und das Gefrdch; hungriger Raben, die von meinem 
halbfaulen Wnteceffor gu dreifigen aufflogen, und alles das, 
alles — und obendrein noch Der Vorjdmack der Seligfeit, die mir 
20 bitihete! Mein, bei allen Schaben des Mam-M mons! ich michte 
Das nicht gum gweitenmal erleben. Sterben ijt etwas mehr als 
Harlequins Sprung, und Todesangjt ift drger als fterben. 
Spiegelberg. Und der htipjfende Gulverthurm — Drum ftant 
auch Die Luft fo nach Schwefel, fiundenweit, als witrde Die ganze 
2% Garderobe deS Mtolochs unter dem Firmament ausgeltiftet — 
Schweizer. Macht fic) Die Stadt eine Sreude Daraus, 
meinen Rameraden wie ein verheztes Schwein abthun 3u {eben, 
was 3um Henfer! follen wir uns ein Gewifjen Daraus machen, 
unjerm Rameraden 3u Lieb die Stadt drauf gehen gu laffen? 
30 Weift Du nicht Schufterle, wie viel e§ Todte gejest hat? 
Shufterle. Drei und achtzig fagt man. Der Thurm allein 
hat ihrer fechzig 3u Staub zerfchmettert. 
Raiuber-Moor. (jebr ernft) Roller, du bift theuer bezablt. 
Shufterle. Pah, pah! Was heift aber das? — Sa, wenns 
35 Manne pejen wdren — aber da warens Wicelfinder, Die 
ihre dates Dergolden; eingefdnurrte Mitttergen, die ihnen Die 
Miicken webhrten; ausgeddrrte Ofenhocer, die feine Thiire mehr 


able aly 
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finden fonnten — Was leicjte Geine hatte, war ausgeflogen der 
Rombdie nach, und nur der Bodenjaz der Stadt blieb zurtic, 
Die Hdufer zu hiiten. 
Rinber Moor. O dev armen Gewiirme! Greife jagft du, 
5 und Rinder? — 

OS dhufterle. Ja zum Teufel! Und Kranfe, Kindbetterinnen 
Darzu, und hochfchwangere Weiber. Wie ich von ohngefahr jo an 
einer Baracte vorbei gehe, hir ich dDrinnen ein Gezeter; ich quel 
hinein, und wie ichs beim Licht befehe, was wars? Cin Kind 

10 wars, noch frifeh und gefund, Das lag auf dem Boden unterm 
Tifeh, und der Tijd) wollte eben angehen — Armes Thiergen! 
fagt’ ich, Du verfrierft ja bier, und warjs in die Flamme — 

Rinuber Moor. Wirklich, Schufterle? — Und diefe Flamme 
brenne in Deinem Gufen, bi3 die Ewigfeit grau wird! — Fort 

16 Ungeheuer! Lap dich nimmer unter meiner Bande fehen! (e8 
entfteht ein Gemurmel) Mturrt ihr? Ueberlegt ihr? — Wer tiber- 
legt, wann ich befeble? — ort mit thm, fag ich! — Es find noch 
mehr unter euch, die meinem Grimm reif find. Gch fenne dich, 

Spiegelberg. Wher ich will ndchftens unter euch treten, und 

20 flivehterlich Mtufterung halten. _ (fie geben gitternd ab.) 


Behuter Auftritt. 
Rinuber Moor allein, (beftig auf und ab gehend.) 

Hore fe nicht, Racher im Himmel! — Was fann ich dafiir? Was 
fannjt du daflir, wenn deine Peftilenz, deine Theurung, Deine Wafjer- 
a5 fluten, den Geredhten mit Dem Bofewicht auffreffen? Wer fann 
der Slamme befeblen, Daf fte nicht auch durdj die (l gefeqneten 
Saaten wiite, wenn fte das Genift der Horniffel zerftdren fol? — 
Da fteht der Knabe, fchamroth und ausgehint vor Dem Auge des 
Himmels, der fic) anmagte mit Jupiters Reule zu jpielen, und 
30 Lygmeen niederwarf, da er Titanen zerfcymettern follte — Geh 
geh! Du bit der Mann nicht, das Rachfehwerd Gottes 3u regieren, 
Du erlagit bet Dem erften Griffe; — hier entjag ich dem frechen 
P'fane, gehe, mich in irgend eine Rlujt Der Erde gu vertrieden, wo 

Der Lag vor meiner Schande suriicttritt. (er will fliehen.) 


, 
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Eilfter Auftvitt. 
Roller (eilig) Boriger. 
Sieh dich vor, Hauptmann! Es j{putt! Gange Haujen bohmifcer 


Reuter {hwadroniren im Hols herum — Der hillijehe Blaujtrumpy y re 


Bag 8 


smug thnen verfrat{dht haben — 


Swilfter Auftritt. 
Grimm. Vorige. 
Hauptmann, Hauptmann! Sie 5 ben uns die Spur abge- 


fauert — ring ziehen ihrer “etliche aujend einen Rordon um 
10 Den mittlern Wald. 


“Dreizehnter Auftritt. 
Spiegelberg. Vorige. 
Weh, Weh, Weh! Wir find gefangen, wir find geradert, wir 
find geviertheilt! Biele taufend Hujaren, Dragoner und Sager 
15 fprengen um die Anhdhe, und halten die Luft dcher Befebt. 
(Rauber Mtoor geht ab.) 


Vierzehuter Auftritt. 


Sdweizger, Ragmann, Sdhufterle, Raubertrupp. 
Boriqge Drei (von der andern Seite hereinfommend.) 


2 Shweizer. Haben wir fie aus den Federn gejchitttelt? Frew 
Dich Doch Roller! Das hab ich mir lang gewtinjcht, mich mit fo 
Kommifbrod-Rittern herum zu hauen. — Wo ijt der Hauptmann? 
Sift Die ganze Bande beifammen? Wir haben doch Pulver genug? 

Razmann, Pulver die jdwere Menge. Wher unjer find 

25 achtziq in allem, und fo immer faum einer gegen ihrer swangig. 

Shhweizer. Defto beffer! Sie feken ihr Leben an geben 
Kreuzer, fechten wir nicht fiir Hals und Freiheit? — Wir wollen 
iiber fie her wie die Siindflut und auf ihre Kopfe herabjeuren 
wie Wetterleuchten. — Wo, zum Teufel! ijt denn der Hauptmann? 
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2Spieqelberg. Er verlaft uns in diefer Noth. Konnen wir 
Denn nicht mehr entwijchen? 

Sdweizer. Cntwifden? So wollt’ ic) doc, Daf du im 
Roth erftictteft, feile Seele du! Haft immer ein grofes Maul; 

saber wenn du awet Faufte fiehft — Mtemme, zeige dich tzt, oder 

man foll dic) in eine Gaubhaut ndben, und durch Hunde ver- 
hegen laffen. 

Razmann. Der Hauptmann! der Hauptmann! 


Siinfzehnter Anftritt. 


10 Rauber Moor Cangjam vor fh.) Borige. 

Rinber Moor. Sch habe fie vollends gang einfdjliefen Lafjen, 
igt miifjen fie fechten wie Berzweifelte. (laut) Kinder! Jtun gilts! wir 

* find verlohren, oder wir miiffen fechten wie angejdo ene @ber. 

Sdhweizer. Hat ich will ihnen mit meinen Fangern den 

15 Bauch jehligen. Fiihr uns an, Hauptmann! Wir folgen dir in 
Den Rachen des Todes. 

Riuber Moor. Ladet alle Gewehre! Es fehlt doch an Pulver 
nicht ? 
Sdweizer. (fpringt auf) Pulver genug, die Erde gegen Den 

20 Ptond zu jprengen! 

Razmann. Seder hat fitnf Paar Piftolen geladen, jeder 
noch Dret Rugelbtichjen darzu. 
T]Riuber Moor. Gut, gut. Und nun muf ein Theil auf die 
Baume Llettern, oder fich ins Dickicht verftecten, und Feuer auf 

2 fie geben im Hinterhalt — 

Sdhweizer. Da gehirft du hin, Spiegelberg! 

Riuber Moor. Wir andern, wie Furien, fallen ignen in 
Die Flanfen. 

Schweizer, Darunter bin ich, ich! 

3 =- Raber Moor. Sugleich mus jeder fein Pfeifeyen hiren laffen, 
im Wald herum jagen, dah unfere Ungzahl jchrdctlicjer werbde; 
aud) mitffen alle Hunde [o8, und in ihre Glieder geheszt werden, 
Daf fte fid) trennen, zerfireuen, und end) in den Schu® rennen: 
Wir dret, Roller, Schweizer und ich fechten im Gedrange. 
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Sedyehuter Auftritt. 


G3 fommt ein Kommiffarius. Borige. 


Grimm. Seht! Da fommt fehon fo ein Heghund der Ge- 
rechtigteit angeftiegen. 
5 Shweizer. Sdhmeift ihn nieder. Laft in nicht zum Wort 
fommen. 
Riiuber Moor. Stille dod! id) will Hiren. 
Der Rommifar. Mit eurer Erlaubnif ihr Herren. Sch 
bin ein Vevollmadchtigter de$ Gericht3, und drauffen achthundert, 
10 Die jedeS Haar auf meinem Ropfe bewachen. 
MIS dweizer. Cine bherzbrecende Rlaufel, fich den Magen 
hier warm 3u balten. 
R. Moor. Schweig Ramerad! Sagen fie fur; mein Herr! 
Was haben fie anzubringen ? 
1% Der KRommifar. Mich jendet die hohe Obrigfeit, die tiber 
eben und Tod fpricht. Cin Wort an dich — swei an die Bande. 
R. Moor. (an feinen Degen geftemmt) Zum Erempel — 
Rommifar. CEntfeslicer Menfdh! Picht nicht das Blut 
DeS ermordeten ReichSqrajen an deinen verfluchten Fingern? Haft 
20 Du nicht das Heiligthum de$ Herrn mit diebifchen Handen durch- 
brodjen, und mit einem Gcjelmengrif die geweiften Gefape des 
MNachtmahls entwandt? Wie? haft du nicht Feuerbrande in unjere 
gottesflirchtige Stadt geworfen? und den Pulverthurm tiber die 
Hdupter guter Chrijten herabgeftiirzt? (mit sufammen gefcdhlagenen 
2% Handen.) Grauliche, grauliche Frevel, die bis zum Himmel hinauy 
ftinfen, Das jlingfte Gericht wafnen, Daf e3 reifjend Daher bricdht! 
Reif zur Vergeltung, zeitig zur lebten Pofaune. 
Y&R. Moor. Meifterlich gerathen bi3 hieher! Uber zur Sache! 
Was lapt mir der hochldbliche Magijtrat durch Sie fund machen? 
30 6 Rommifar. Was du nie werth bift 3u empfangen — Sdau 
um Dich, Mordbrenner! Was nur dein Auge abjehen fann, 
bift Du eingefchloffen von ™lunjern Reutern — hier ijt fein 
Raum zum Entrinnen mehr — So gewif Kirjchen auf diejen 
Cichen wachjen, und Ddiefe Tannen Pfirfide tragen, jo gewif 
35 werdet ihr unverfehrt Diejen Gichen und Ddiefen Tannen den 
Ricken fehren. 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 10 
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R. Moor. Hort ihr3 wohl, Schweizer und Roller? — Aber 
nur wetter! 
RKommifar, Hire dann, wie giitig, wie langmiithig Das Ge- 
vicht mit dir Bsswidht verfahrt. Wirft du igt gleich sum Kreug friechen, 
5 und um Gnade und Schonung flehen, fiehe, fo wird Div Die Strenge 
jelbft Erbarmen, die Gerechtigfeit eine liebende Mtutter jeyn — 
fie Ddritcét Das Wuge bet der Halfte deiner Verbrechen gu, und lapt 
e — denf doc)! — Und lapt e3 bei Dem Rade bewenden. 
Sdweizer. Haft du’3 gehirt, Hauptmann? Soll ich hingebhen, 
10 und Diejem abgerichteten Schaferhund die Gurgel zufammen jdniiven, 
Daf ihm Der rothe Saft aus allen Schmeiplichern jprudelt? — 
Roller. Hauptmann! — Sturm! Wetter und Holle! — 
Hauptmann! — Wie er die Unterlippe zwifchen die Zahne flemmt! 
Soll ich Ddiefen Rerl das oberft gu unterft unterm Firmament 
15 wie einen Regel aujfjeben ? 
R. Moor. Weg von ihm! Wag eS feiner ihn angurithren! — 
(gum Rommifarius) GSehen fie, mein Herr! Hier ftehen neun und 
fiebengig, Deven Hauptmann ich bin, und weif feiner auf Wink und 
[7] Rommando 3u fliegen oder nach Dem Taft der Ranonen 3u tanzen, 
20 und Drauffen ftehen achthundert unter Mtusqueten ergraut. — Wher 
Horen fie nun! jo redet Moor, der Mtordbrenner Hauptmann: 
Wabhr ifts, ih habe den ReichSqrafen erjechlagen, die Dominicus- 
Kirche angesiindet, und gepliindert, hab Feuerbrande in eure 
bigotte Stadt geworjen, und den Pulverthurm iiber die Haupter 
25 guter Ghriften herabgeftiirzt. — Wher das ijt noch nicht alles. Gch 
habe noch mehr gethan. (er ftrectt feine redjte Gand aus.) Bemerfen 
fie Die vier foftbaren Ringe, die ich an jedem Finger trage. — 
Diefen Rubin 30g ich einem Minijter vom Finger, den ich auf der 
Jagd gu Den Fitfjen feines Fiirften niedDerwarf. Gr hatte fich aus 
so Dem Pobelftande gu jeinem erjten Giinftling empor gefchmeicelt; 
der Fall feines Machbars war feiner Hoheit Schemel — Thranen 
Der Waijen huben ihn auf. Diejen Demant gog ich einem General: 
fapierer ab, der Ehrenftellen und Yemter an die Meiftbietenden 
verfaufte und den traurenden Patrioten von feiner Thitre ties. — 
35 Diefen Agat trag id) einem Pfaffen sur Ehre, den ic) mit eigner 
Hand erwiirgte, als er auf offener Rangel geweint hatte, dak die 
wuquifition jo in Verfall fame. — Yh fdnnte ihnen noch mehr 
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Gefchichten von meinen Ringen erzdbhlen, wenn mich nicht fejon 
Die paar Worte gereuten, die ich mit ihnen verjchwendet habe. 
Kommibar. Daf ein Vofewicht noch fo ftol; feyn fann! 
MR. Moor. Nicht genug — ist will ich ftolz veden. Geb hin, und 
5 fage Dem hochliblichen Gericht, das tiber Leben und Tod rolirfelt — 
veh bin fein Dieb, der fich mit Schlaf und Mitternacht verfehwort, 
und auf der Leiter grof und hervijd) thut — was ich gethan 
Habe, werd ic) ohne Sweifel einmal im Schuldbuch des Himmels 
lejen; aber mit feinen evbarmlicen Berwefern will ich fein Wort 
10 mebr verlieren. Sag ihnen, mein Handwert ijt Wiedervergeltung — 
Rache ijt mein Gewerbe. (ev febhrt ihm den Riicken 3u.) 
Rommisar. Du wilft aljo nist Sdhonung und Gnade? — 
Gut, mit dir bin ich fertig. avendet jich gu der Bande.) So hiret dann 
ihr, was die Geredhtigteit euch durch mich 3u wiffen thut! — 
15 Werdet ihr igt gleich diefen verurtheilten Miffethater gebunden 
tiberliefern, febt, fo foll euch die Strafe eurer Greuel bis auf 
das legte Wndenfen erlafjen jeyn — Die heilige Kirche wird euch 
verlohrne Schafe mit erneuerter Liebe in ihren Mtutterfchoos 
aufnehmen, und jedem unter euch foll Der Weg zu einem Chren- 
2 amt offen ftehen. Lejet felbjt, hier ijt Der Generalpardon unter- 
fehrieben (er reidht Schweizern ein Papier mit triumphirendem Lacheln.) 
Nun, nun? Wie fhmedt das, C. Majeftat? — Frifh aljo! 
Bindet ihn, und feyd frei! 
R. Moor. Hort ihrs auch? Hort ihr? Was ftust ihr? Was jteht 
25 ihr verlegen Da? Gie bietet “euch Freiheit, und ihr jeyd wirflich 
{chon ihre Gefangene. — Sie fchenft euc) das Leben, und das ift 
feine Bralerei, Denn ihr feyd wabhrhajtig gericjtet. — Sie verbeipt 
euc) Ehren und Wemter, und was fann euer Loos anbder3 feyn, 
wenn ifr auch obfiegtet, als Schmach) und Fluch und Verfolgung. 
_ 30 Sie fiindigt euch Verfshnung vom Himmel an, und thr feyd wirklid) 
perdammt. G8 ijt fein Haar an feinem unter euch, Das nicht in Die 
Holle fahrt. Ueberlegt ihr nod)? Wahlt ihr nocd)? Bit es fo fchwer, 
swifden Himmel und Holle gu wabhlen?(Helfen fte doch mein Herr! ) 
Rommifar. Wie heift der Teufel, der aus ihm jpridt? 
35 Der Kerf macht mich wirbeln.g 4, 
R. Moor. Wie? noc) feine Antwort? Denft ihr wohl gar 
mit den Waffen noch durchzureifen? Schaut doch um euch, jdaut 
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Doc) um euch! Das werbet ihr doch nicht dDenfen, Das ware t5t 
findifche Buverfi ht, =< Oder fchmeidhelt ihr euch wobl gar, als 
Helden gu fallen, weil ihr faht, dab ich mich aufs Getiimmel 
frente? — © glaubt da3 nicht! Shr feyd nicht Moor. — Shr 

5 fend heillofe Diebe! Clende Werkzeuge meiner gréferen Plane, 
wie der Strick verddhtlic) in der Hand des Henfers! — Diebe 
fénnen nicht fallen, wie Helden fallen. — Diebe haben das Recht 
por dem ode 3u zittern. — Horet, wie ihre Horner tinen! 
Sehet, wie drohend ihre Gabel daber blinfen! Wie? noch un- 

10 fhlipig? @ Seyd ihr toll? Seyd ihr wahnwitig? — Bch dant 
euch mein Leben nicht, ic) jehdme mich eures Opfers!. 

(man birt in der Fernen Trompeten.) 
KommifPar. (dufferft erftaunt) Jc werde unfinnig, ich Laufe 
Davon! Hat man je von fo was gehdrt? 

1 = -R, Moor. Oder fiirdjtet ihr wobl, ich werde mich jelbjt 
erftecen, und durch einen Selbftmord den Vertrag zernidjten, der 
nur an dem Lebendigen hajftet? Mein, Kinder! das tft eine un- 
nike Furcht. Hier werf ich meinen Dolch weg, und meine Piftolen 
und die’ Flajehgen mit Gift, das mir nocd wohl fommen jollte. — 

20 Was, noc unjbliipig? Oder glaubt ihr vielleicht, ic) werde mid) 
zur Wehr feken, wenn ihr mich binden wollt? Seht! hier bind 
ic) meine rechte Hand an Ddiefen Cichenaft, ich bin ganz webrlos, 
ein Rind fann mic) ummerfen — Wer ijt Der erfte, Dev feinen 
Hauptmann in der Noth verlapt 2 

2 Roller. (in wilder Bewegung) Und wenn die Holle uns neun- 
fach umpingelte! ((dhwentt feinen Degen.) Wer fein Hund ift, rette 
den Hauptmann! 

Schweizer. (Gerreift den Pardon, und wirft die Stiide dem 
Kommifar ins Gefidht.) Jn unfern Kugeln Pardon! Fort Kanaille! 
30 Sag Dem Senat, der dich gejandt hat, du trafft unter Moors Bande 
feinen eingigen BVerrdther an. — Rettet, rettet Den Hauptmann! 
SBAlle. (lermen) Rettet, rettet, rettet den Hauptmann! 
R. Moor. (ih lo8reiffend freudig.) Jt find wir frei — 
Kameraden! Fch fithle eine Wrmee in meiner Fauft. — Tod 
85 oder Jretheit! Wenigftens follen fie feinen lebendig haben! 


(Man blabt gum Angrif. Lerm und Getiimmel. Sie gehen ab mit 
gezogenen Degen.) Y 


“Dritter Aujfzug. 


Erfter Anftritt. 


Amalia (nachdentend im Garten) Frans tritt auf. 
(beide in tiefer Trauer.) 

5 Sranz3. Schon wieder hier, eigenfinnige Schmarmerin? Du 
Haft dich vom frohen Mable hinweg geftohlen, und den Gajten 
Die Freude verDdorben. 

Amalia. Schade fiir diejfe unfdhuldige Freuden! Das Todten- 
fied mup noch in deinen Obhren murmeln, das deinem Vater zu 

10 Grabe hallte — 

Franz. Willft du denn ewig lagen? Lag die Todten fdjlafen, 
und made die Lebendigen gliiclic)! Sch fomme — 

Amalia. Und wenn gehft du wieder? 

Sran3. O Web! fein fo finfteres ftolzes Geficht! Du betriibft 

15 mich, Wmalia. Yeh Comme dir zu jagen — 

Amalia. Sch mugs wohl horen, Franz von Mtoor ijt ja 
qnddiger Herr worden. 

Franz. Ja recht, das wars, worliber ich dich vernehmen 
wollte — Maximilian ift fchlafen geqangen in der Vater Gruft. 

20 Sch bin Herr. Uber, ich mbchte eS vollends gang jeyn, Amalia. — 
Du weift, was du unferm Hauje wart; du warft gehalten wie 
Moors Tochter, jelbft den Tod tiber-Ilebte feine Liebe gu dir; 
Das wirft Du wohl niemals vergefjen? — 

Amalia. Niemals, niemal3. Wer das auch fo leichtfinnig 

25 beim frohen Mable hinweg zechen fonnte! 

Franz. Die Liebe meines Vater$ muft du in jeinen Sihnen 
belohnen; und Rarl ijt todt — ftaunft du? Schwindelt dir? Ya 
wahrbhaftig, der Gedanfe ijt auch fo jdmeidelnd erhaben, dah 
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er felbft den Stolz eines Weibes betdubt. Franz tritt die Hof- 
nungen der edelften Frauleins mit Figen; Franz fommt, und 
bietet einer Armen ohne ihn Hiilflofen Waije fein Herz, feine 
Hand, und mit ihr all fein Gold an und all jeine Schloper 
sund Walder — Franz, der Benetdete, der Gefiirchtete erflart 
fich freiwillig fiir Wmalia’s Sflaven — 
Amalia. Warum fpaltet der Bliz die ruchlofe Bunge nidt, 
Die Das Frevelwort aus{prict! Du hajt meinen Geliebten ermordet, 
und Amalia foll dic) Gemabhl nennen! Du — 

1 «©6 Franz. Nicht fo ungeftiimm, allergnddigfte PringeBin! — 
Sreilich friimmet Franz fich nicht, wie ein girrender Seladon vor 
Dir — HFreilich hat er nicht gelernt, gleich dem fchmachtenden 
Schafer Arfadiens dem Echo der Grotten und Feljen feine Liebes- 
flagen entgegen gu jammern. — $rang fpricdt, und wenn man 

15 nicht antwortet, fo wird er — befeblen. 

SlAmalia. Wurm du, befehlen? Mir befehlen? — Und wenn 
man den BVefehl mit Hobhnlachen zuritcé fechictt? 

Franz. Das wirjt du nidt. Noch weif id) Mittel, die 
Den Stolz eines einbildifchen Starrfopf$ fo hitbjdh niederbeugen 

2 fonnen — Rlofter und tauren! 

Amalia. Bravo! herrlidh! Und in Klofter und Maureen 
mit Deinem Bafilisfen-Wnblié auf ewig verfdont, und Mtuge 
genug an Rarln gu denfen, 32 hangen. Willfommen mit deinem 
Klofter! Auf, auf mit deinen Mauren! 

> Franz. Haba! ift es das? — Gieb Acht! ist Haft Du mich 
Die Kunjt gelehrt, wie ic) dich qualen foll. — Diefe ewige Grille 
von Karln joll dir mein WAnblict gleich einer feuerharigen Furie 
aus Dem Ropfe geipelns! das Sehrecbild Franz foll hinter dem 
Bilde deines Lieblings im Sinterdalt lauren, gleich Dem ver- 

30 gauberten Hunde, der auf unterirdifchen Goldfaften liegt. — An 
Den Haaren will ich dich in die Rapelle fchleifen, den Degen in 
Der Hand, dir den ebelichen Schwur aus der Seele preffen. 

Amalia. (giebt ihm eine Maulfdelle) Nimm erft das zur 
Wusfteuer hin! nwanreqe. pevrwor~ 

Fran}. (aufgebracdt) Ha! wie das zehnfacdh und wieder gzehn- 
fac) geabndet werden foll! — Nicht meine Gemablin — die Ghre 
jolljt Du nicht haben — meine Maitveffe jollft du werden, dak 
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Die ehrlichen F] Bauerweiber mit Fingern auj Dic) dDeuten, wenn 
Du e8 wagft und iiber die Gaffe gebft. Knirjhe nur mit den 
Sahnen — fpeie Feuer und Mord aus den Augen — mich ev bbt 
Dev Grimm eines Weibes; er macht did) nur fchoner, begehrens- ? 
5 werther. Romm — Ddiejes ‘Cietaben witd meinen Zriumph zieren 
und mir die Wollujt in ergzwungnen Umarmungen wiirzen. — 
Komm mit gum Ultar — izt gleich follft Du mit mir gehn 
(will fie fortretpen.) 
Amalia. (fallt ibm um den Hal8) BVerzeth mir Franz! (wie 
10 er fie umarmen will, reift fie ifm den Degen von der Geite und tritt 
hajtig guriid.) Siehft du Bofewidht was ich jest aus dir machen 
fann? — Jch bin ein Weib, aber ein rafendes Weth — Wag 
eS einmal — Diejer Stahl joll deine Bruft mitten durcyrennen, 
und der Geijt meine3s Obeims wird mir die Hand dazu fiifren. 
15 Fleuch auf der Stelle! (fie jagt ihn davon.) 
Amalia. Mh! wie mir wohl ijt! — zt fann ich frei 
athmen. — ch jiihle mich jtarf wie Das funfenjprithende Rof, 
grimmig wie Die Tygerin dem fiegbriillenden Rauber ihrer Sungen 
nach. — $n ein Klojter jagt er — dank div flir Diefe gliicliche 
2 Entdeckung — zt hat Die betrogene Liebe ihre Fret itatt ge- 
funden — das Rlofter — ijt die Freiftatt der betrogenen Liebe. (ab.) 


| Bweiter Anftritt. 
Gegend an der Donau. 
Dic Rauber (gelagert auf einer Unhihe unter Saumen, die Pferde 
25 weiden am Htigel Hinunter.) 

R. Moor. Hier mus ich liegen bleiben. (wirft fich auf die Erde) 
Meine Glieder wie abgefdlagen. Meine Zunge trocien, wie eine 
Scherbe. Sch wollt euch bitten, mir eine Handvoll Waffers aus 
Diefem Strome gu olen; aber ihr feyd alle matt bis in den Lod. 

30 (Schweizer hat fic) unter Moors Rede unvermerit weggefdliden 
um ibm Waffer zu Holen.) , 

Grimm. Auch ijt der Wein all, in unfern Schlaucen. Wie 
berrlich Die Sonne dort untergebt. 

R. Moor. (in den Anblic iiaplicbieilis So ftirbt ein Held 

35 anbeten$wiirdig! tos 
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Grimm. Du fcheinft tief gevrithrt. 

R. Moor. Da ich noch ein Bube war — wars mein Lieblings- 
gedante, wie fie gu leben, 3u fterben wie fie. (mit verbiffenem 
Sc&hmer3) ES war ein Bubengedanfe! 

5 Grimm. Das will ich hoffen! 

R. Moor. (driict den Hut bers Geficht) ES war eine Zeit — 
lagt mich allein Rameraden! 

Grimm. Moor! Moor! Was zum Henfer! — Wie er jeine 
garbe verdndert! 

10 FIRazmann. Alle Teufel! Was hat er? Wird ihm sibel? 

R. Moor. Es war eine Beit, wo id) nicht jdlajen fonnte, 
wenn ic) mein Machtgebet vergefjen hatte. 

Grimm. Bift du wabhnjinnig? Willft du dic) von deinen 
Bubenjahren hofmeiftern laffen? 

15 R. Moor. (legt fein Haupt auf Grimms Gruft) Bruder! Bruder! 

Grimm. Wie? Sey doch fein Kind, ich bitte dich — 

R. Moor. War ibs — War ichs wieder! — 

Grimm. Pfui! pfui! Heitere dich auf! Sieh dieje malerifdje 
Landjdhajft — den Lieblichen Whend — 

co 8. Moor. Ja, Freunde; diejfe Welt ift jo fin — 

Grimm. Nun! das war wohl gejprocden. 

R. Moor. Diejfe Erde fo herrlid) — 

Grimm. Recht — recht, — fo hir ics gerne! — 

R. Moor. Und ich fo haplich, auf diefer fhinen Welt! — 

25 Und id) ein Ungeheuer auf diefer herrlichen Erde! (guviictgejunten) 
Der verlohrne Sohn! — 

Grimm. O Weh! O Weh! 

R. Moor. Meine Unfdhuld! Meine Unfduld! — Sebt e8 ijt 
alles hinausgegangen, fic) im frolichen Stral des Frithlings zu 

cofonnen. Warum ich allein die Hille jaugen aus den Freuden des 
Himmels ? — 81 Daf “alle fo gliiclich ijt! Durch den Geift des 
Sriedens alles jo verfchwijtert! — Die ganze Welt eine Familie 
und ein Vater dort oben — mein Vater nicht! — Fh allein 
der Verftofene, der verlohrne Sohn! — Fh allein ausgemuftert 

35 aus Dem Reiche der ¢ einen. — (wild guriidfahrend) Umlagert von 
Mérdern — von Nattern umsifet — angejdmiedet an das Lafter, 
mit etfernen Retten — 
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Razmann. (gu den iibrigen) Unbegreijlid! Sch hab ihn nie 
jo gejehen. 

R. Moor. (mit Behmuth) Dak id) wiederfehren diirfte in 
meiner Mutter Leib! Daf ich ein Vettler gebohren werden diirjte! 
5 Mein! ich wollte nit mehr, o Himmel! — Daf ich werden 
Diirfte wie Diefer Tagldhner einer! — O ic) wollte mic) abmiiden, 
Dag mir das Blut von den Seblafen rollte — mir die Wolluft 
eines eingigen Mtittagsfelafes zu erfaufen — die Geligfeit einer 
eingigen Dhrane. 

10 «©6 Grimm. (gu den andern) Nur Geduld! der Paroxismus iit 
{con im Fallen. 

R. Moor. ES war eine Zeit, wo fie mir fo gerne floffen! — 
© ihr Tage des Frieden3! Du SdhlokR meines Vaters — ihr 
qriinen, jdwdrmerijden Thaler! O all ihr Clyfiumsjcenen meiner 

15 Kindheit! — Werdet ihr nimmer juriicfehren? — immer mit 
EOfilichem Cinitin meinen brennenden Bujen fihlen? — Traure 
mit mir Satur! Sie werden nimmer zuriicdfehren; nimmer mit foft- 
lihem ] Saufeln meinen brennenden Bujen fihlen — Dabhin! 
Dabin! unwiederbringlic! 


29 Dritter Auftritt. 

Die Borigen. Schweiger, (der mit Wafer im Hut guriidfommt.) 

» Sdweizer. Trinf Hauptmann — hier ijt Wafjer genug, 
und frijc) wie Cis. 

Grimm. Du bluteft ja — was hajt du gemacht? 

2» Shweizer. Narr, einen Spak der mich bald gwei Beine 
und einen Hal3 gefoftet hatte. Wie ic) fo auf dem Sandbiigel 
am $lup bhintrolle, glitjeh, jo rutjdht der Plunder unter mir ab, 
und ic) zehn rheinlandijde Schuh lang hinunter — da lag id, 
und wie ich mir eben meine flinf Sinne wieder gurecht febe, treff 

30 ich Dix das flarjte Wafjer im Ried. Genug diesmal fiir den Tang 
dacht ich, Dem Hauptmann wirds wohl jchmecten. 

Moor (giebt ihm den Hut zuriic, und wifdht ihm fein Geficht ab) 
Sonft fieht man ja die Narben nicht, die die bdhmijden Reuter 
in Deine Stirne gezeichnet haben. — Dein Wafer war gut 

35 Schweizer — Diefe Marben fiehen dir jdon. 
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Schweizer. Bah! hat noch Plaz genug fiir ihrer dreifig. 
S1Moor. Ja Kinder — e3 war ein heifer Machmittag — 
und nur einen Freund verlohren. — Mein Roller ftarb einen 
fchinen Tod. Man wiirde einen Mtarmor auf fetne Gebeine jegen, 
swenn er nicht mir geftorben ware. Mehmt porlieb mit diejem. 
(ex wifcht fic) die Augen) Wie viel waren doch von Den Feinden, 
Die auf dem Baz blieben ? 
Sdhweizer. Sechzig Hufaren — drei und neunzig Dragoner, 
gegen vierzig Sager — sweihundert in allem. 

10 «= s Moor. Zweihundert fiir einen! — Geder von euch bat 
MiHPtd an diejen Scheitel! (er entblspt fic) da Gaupt.) Hier heb 
ich) meinen Dolch auf! So wahr meine Seele lebt! Gch will euch 
niemal3 verlaffen — 

Schweizer. Schwoire nicht! Du weit nist, ob du nicht 

15 noch glitclich werden, und bereuen wirjt — ~ 

Moor. Bei den Gebeinen meines Rollers! Gh will eud 
niemals verlafjen! 


Vierter Auftritt. 
RKofinsty tommt. Borige. 

20 Kofinsky. (vor fih) Gn diefem Revier herum, fagen fie, werd ich 
ihn antreffen — He! holla! Was find das fiir Gefichter? — Solltens 
— wie wenns Ddieje — fie finds, finds! — Sch will fte anreden. 

P1Grimm, Gebt acht, wer fommt da? 
Rofinsky. Meine Herrn vergzeihen fie? Gch weif nicht, 
% gehe ich recht, oder unrecht ? 
Moor. Und wer miifjen wir feyn, wenn Sie recht gehen? 
Kofinsky. Manner! 
Sthweizer. Ob wir das auch gezeigt haben, Hauptmann? 
Rofinsky. Méanner fuch wi Die Dem Tod ins Geficht jehen, 
sound die Gefahr wie eine zahme Sehlange um fich jpielen lafjen; 
Die Fretheit hiher jdagen, als Ehre und Leben, deren blofer 
Name, willfommen dem Armen und Unterdritdten, die Bebhergteften 
feig, und Tyrannen bleicd) macht. 
Sdweizer. (um Hauptmann) Der Burfeche gefallt mir. — 
35 Hire, guter Freund! Du haft deine Leute gefunden. 
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Rofinsky. Das denk ich, und will hoffen, bald meine Britder. — 
So fnnt ihr mic) Dann gu meinem rechten Manne weifen, denn 
id) fuch euren Hauptmann, den grofen Grafen von Moor. 

Sdhweizer. (giebt ihm die Hand mit Warme) Lieber Sunge, 

5 wir Duzen einander, 

Moor. (ndher tommend) RKennen fie auch den Hauptmann? 

Rofinsky. Du bifts — in diefer Miene — wer follte ihn 
anjehen, und einen andern fucjen? (jtarrt ihn lang an) Sch habe 


mir immer gewiinfdht, den Mann mit dem vernichtenden o 


10 Blicke gu fehen, wie er fag auf den Ruinen von Rarthago — 
igt wiinfeh ich e3 nicht mebr. 

Sdweizer. Blizbub! 

Moor. Und was fiihrt fie gu mir? 

Rofinsky. O Hauptmann! Mein mehr als graujames 

15 Schictjal. — Beh habe Schifbruch gelitten auf der ungeftiimen 
See Diefer Welt, die Hofnungen meines Lebens hab ich miifjen 
fehben in den Grund finfen, und blieb mir nichts tibrig, als 
Die marternde Crinnerung thres Verluftes, die mich wabhnfinnig 
macjen wiirde, wenn ich fie nicht durch sunonieage i Thatighert 

20 gu erjticfen juchte. 

Moor. Schon wieder ein vom Himmel aatsbitienesd — 
Nur weiter. 

Rofinsky. Gh wurde Soldat. Das Ungliice verfolgte mich 
auch Da. — Sch madhte eine Farth nach Oftindien mit; mein 

2% Schif fcheiterte an Klippen — nichts als febhlgejchlagene Plane! 
Sch hire endlich weit und breit ergzaéhlen von deinen Thaten, 
Mordbrennereien, wie fie fie nannten, und bin Hieher gereift 
Dreifig Meilen weit, mit dem feften Entichlug unter dir gu dienen, 
wenn du meine Dien{te annehmen willft — Sch bitte dich, wtirdiger 

30 Hauptmann, fclage mirs nicht ab! 

Schweizer. (nit einem Sprung) Heija! Heija! So ijt ja unfer 
Roller zehenhundertjad vergiitet! Cin ganger Mtordbruder fiir 
unfere Bande. 

Moor. Wie ift dein Mame? 

3 RKofinsky. Kofinsty. 

Moor. Wie Kofinsty? Weift du auch, da du ein Leicht- 
finniger Rnabe bift, und tiber den grofen Sdritt deines Lebens 
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weggaufelft, mie ein unbefonnenes Madgen. — Hier wirft du 
nicht Balle werfen oder Kegelfugeln fchieben, wie du dir einbildeft. 

Rofinsky. Sh weig, was du fagen willft — Bch bin vier 
und zwanzig Sahr alt, aber id) habe Degen blinfen gejehen, und 

5Rugeln um mich furven gebhdrt. 

Moor. So junger Herr? — Und hajft du dein Fedten 
nur darum gelernt, arme Reifende um einen ReichSthaler nieder- 
zujtofen, oder Weiber hinterriicés todt gu ftechen? Geb, geh! Du 
bijt deiner Wmme entlaufen, weil fte Dir mit Der Ruthe ge- 

10 Droht hat. 

Schweizer. Was gum Henfer, Hauptmann! Was Ddenfft 
du? Willft du diefen Herfules forticdhicten? Sieht er nicht gerade 
jo Drein, al8 wollt er den Marjdall von Sachjen mit einem 
RKochliffel tiber den Ganges jagen? 

1 «©, Moor. Weil dir deine Lappereien misgliicfen, fommft du, 
und willft ein Scelm, ein Meuchelmirder werden? — Mord, 
Rnabe, verftehjt Du das Wort auch? Du magft rubig jchlajen 
gegangen jeyn, wenn du Ntohnfdpje abgejchlagen hajt, aber einen 
Mord auf Der Seele zu tragen — 

20 MRKofinsky. Deden Mord, den du mich begehen heift, will 
ic) verantworten. 

Moor. Was? bift du fo lug? Willft du did) anmafén 
einen Mann mit Schmeicheleten gu fangen? Woher weift du, dak 
ich nicht bife Trdume habe, oder auf dem Todbett nicht werde 

2% blag werden? Wie viel hajt du fchon gethan, wobet du an Ver- 
antwortung gedacdht haft? 

Kofinsky. Warltch! noch fehr wenig; aber doch dieje Reife 
gu Dir, edler Graf! 

Moor. Hat div dein Hofmeijter die Gefchidte des Robins 

soin Die Hande gefpielt — Man jollte dergleichen unvorfichtige 
Kanaillen auf die Galeere fchmieden — die deine findifche Bhantafie 
erhiste, und dich mit der tollen Sucht gum grofen Mann anjtectte? 
Kiizelt dich nad) Namen und Chre? willft du Unfterblichfeit mit 
Mordbrennereien erfaufen? Mer dirs, ebhrgeiziger Slingling! 

x Slr Mordbrenner griinet fein Lorbeer! Wuf Banditenfiege iff 
fein Triumph gefest — aber Fluch, Gefahr, Tod, Schande — 
ftehft Du aud) das Hochgericht dort auf dem Hiigel? — 
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Spieqelberg. (umvillig auf und abgehend) Gi, wie dumm! 
Wie abjcheulich, wie unvergeihlid) dumm! Das ijt die Manier 
nicht! Sch habs anderft gemacht. 

RKofinsky. Was foll der fiirdten, der in Lod nicht fiirdhtet? 

5 MMoor. Brav! Unvergleichlic)! Du halt did) wacker in den 
Sculen gehalten, du hajt deinen Senefa meifterlic) auswendig 
gelernt. — Aber fieber Freund, mit dergleichen GSentenzen 
wirft Du Die Leidende Natur nicht befdywagken; damit wirft du die 
Pfeile des Schmerzen3 nimmermehr fitumpf machen. — Befinne 

10 Dich recht, mein Sohn! (er nimmt feine Sand.) Denk; ich rathe dir 
alS ein Vater — lern erft Die Tiefe Des Wbgrunds fennen, ebe 
Du Hinein fpringft! — Wenn du noc in der Welt eine eingige 
Sreude zu erhajcen weift — e$ finnten Wugenblicfe fommen, wo 
Du — aufwacdh{t — und dann — mobdcht eS gu fpat jeyn. Du 

16 trit{t Hier gleichjam aus Dem Rreije der Mtenfdheit — entweder 
muft Du ein Hobherer Mtenjch feyn, oder du bift ein Teufel. — 
Noch einmal mein Sohn! Wenn dir noch ein Funfen von Hofnung 
irgenD anDder$wo glimmt, jo verlap Ddiefen fehricflichen Bund; 
man fann fich taéufehen — glaube mir, man fann daS fiir Starfe 

20DeS Geiftes halten, was dod am Ende Versweiflung ijt. — 
Glaube mir, mir! und mach dich eiliq Hinweg. 

Rofinsky. Nein! ich fliehe igt nicht mehr. Wenn dich meine- 
Bitten nicht riihren, fo hore die Gejchichte meines Ungliics. — 
Du wirft mir dann felbft Den Dolch in die Hande zwingen, du 

% witft — lLagert euch bier auf dem Boden, und hort mir aujf- 
merfjam 3u! 

MI Moor. Fh will fie hiren. 
_ Kofinsky. Wiffet aljo, ich bin ein bohmijder Coelmann, 
und wurde durch den frithen Tod meines Vaters Herr eines 
so anfehnlidjen Ritterguts. Die Gegend war paradieftjd — denn 
fie enthielt einen Engel — ein Mtddgen gejchmiickt mit allen 
Reizen der Hliihenden Gugend, und feujeh wie das Licht des 
Himmels. Doch, wem jag ich das? Es jehallt an euren Obren 
poriiber — ihr habt niemals geltebt, feyd niemals geliebt worden — 

3% Schweizer. Sachte, jadte! Unjer Hauptmann wird feuerroth! 

Moor. Hor auf! ich wills ein andermal Hiren. — morgen, 
nachften3, oder — wenn ich Blut gejehen habe. 
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RKofinsky. Blut, Blut — hire nur weiter! Blut jag ih 
Dit, wird deine ganje Seele fiillen. Sie war biirgerlicher Geburt, 
eine Deutjcdhe — aber ihr Anblick fehmelgte die Vorurtheile des 
AdelS hinweg. Mit der fchiichternften Bejdeidenheit nahm fie 

5 den Trauring von meiner Hand, und iibermorgen jollte ich meine 
Amalia vor den Altar fiibren. 

Moor, (jteht fehnell auj.) 

RKofinsky. Mitten im Taumel der auf mich wartenden 
Seligkeit, unter den Zuriiftungen gur Vermablung —. werd id 

10 Durd) einen Exprefjen nach Hof citirt. Sch ftellte mich. Man jeigte . 
mit Brie: lfe, die ich gefehrieben haben jollte, voll verratherifden 
Jubhalts. Gch errithete iiber der Bosheit — man nahm mir den 
Degen ab, warf mich ins Gefangnig, alle meine Sinnen waren 
hinmweg. 

3  Sdweizer. Und unterdefjfen — nur weiter! Geb riece den 
Braten fdon. 

Kofinsky. Hier lag ich einen Monat lang, und wupte nidt, 
wie mir gejdhah. Mir bangte fiir meine Amalia, die meines 
Sehickjals wegen jede Minute einen Tod wiirde gu leiden haben. 
2 Endlich erjchien der erfte Minijter deS Hofs, wiinjdhie mir gur 
Entdeung meiner Unjcdhuld Glick; mit gucerfiigen Worten, liest 
er mit Den Brief der Freiheit vor, und giebt mix meinen Degen 
wieder. Q3t im Triumphe nach meinem Sdlof, in die Arme 
meiner Umalia gu fliegen. — Sie war verjdjwunden. Sn der 
a Mitternacht fey fie weqgebracdt worden, wiifte niemand, wobin? 
und feitdem mit feinem Wug mebr gejehen. Hui! jeho§ mir auf 
wie der Bliz. Deh fliege nach der Stadt, fondive am Hof — 
alle Uugen wurzelten auf mix, niemand wollte Bejdeid geben — 
endlich entdect ich fie dDurd) ein verborgenes Gitter im ValleRise = 

30 fie wary mix ein Billetchen gu. 

Sdhweizer. Hab ich nicht gefagt? 

RKofinsky. Hille, Tod und Teujel! Da jtands! Man hatte 
ihr Die Wahl gelajjen, ob fie mich lieber fterben jehen, oder die 
Maitreffe des Fiirjten werden wollte. Fm Kampf jwijehen Ebhre 

35 UND Liebe ent=Pljchied fie fiir Das gmeite, und (adend) ich war 
gerettet. 

Schweizer. Was thatft du da? 
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RKofinsky. Da ftand ich, wie von taufend Donnern ge- 
tvoffen! — Blut! war mein erjter Gedanfe, Blut! mein lester. 
Schaum auf dem Munde renn id) nach Haus, wable mir einen 
Dreijpizigen Degen, und damit in aller Saft in des Minifters 

5 Haus, Denn nur er — er nur war der Hhillijche Ruppler gewefen. 
Man musk mich von der Gaffe bemerft haben; denn wie ich 
Hinauftrete, waren alle Zimmer verjdlofjen. Sch fuche, ich jrage: 
ex fey gum Glirften gefahren, war die Antwort. Sch mache mid 
geradeniwegs Dabin; man wollte nichts von ihm wiffen. Sch gebe 

10 guriict, fprenge Die Thitren ein, find ihn, wollte eben — aber 
Da jprangen flinf bis jech3 Gediente aus dem Hinterhalt, und 
entwanden mir Den Degen. 

Schweizer. (jtampjt auf den Boden) Und er friegte nichts, 
und Du zogft leer ab? 

» Rofinsky. Sch ward ergriffen, angeflagt, peinlich procepirt, 
infam — merft3 euc) — aus bejonderer Gnade, infam aus den 
Grengen gejagt, meine Gitter fielen al$ Prdjent dem Mtinijter 
zu, meine Umalia bleibt in Den KRlauen de$ Tyger$, verfeufzt und 
vertrauert ihr Leben, wahrend dak meine Rache faften, und fich 

20 unter Das Soc) De$ Defpotismus friimmen mup. 

PIS dweizer. (aufjtehend, feinen Degen wegend) Das ijt Waffer 
auf unfere Mtiible! Hauptmann! Da giebts was anjugiinden! 

SHloor. (der bisher in heftigen Bewegungen hin und hergegangen, 
{pringt rafch auf, 3u den Raubern) Yeh muh fie fehen — auf! raft 

25 gujammen — du bleibjt, Rofinsfy — paft eilig gujammen! 

Die Rinber. Wohin? Was? 

Moor. Wohin? Wer fragt wobhin? (heftig on Sdhweizern) 
Berrdther, du willft mid) zurticé halten? Aber bet der Hofnung 
De Himmels! — 

2 Sdweizer. Berrather ich? — Geb in die Holle, id) folge dir! 

HMloor. (fallt ihm um den Hal3) Bruderherz! Du folgft mir — 
jie weint, fie vertrauert ifr Leben. Auf! Hurtig! Alle! nach 


Franfen! in acht Fagen miifjen wir dort jeyn. 
(fie gehen ab.) 


v 


"Sierter Wupzug. 


Erfter Auftritt. 
Gallerie im Moorifhen SdhlogZ. 
Raiuber Moor. Amalia.* (verweilen vor einem Gemalde.) 

5 &. Moor. (jebr bewegt.) Gin fiirtreflicer Mann! 

Amalia. Graf Brand fcheint viel Wntheil an ihm zu nehmen. 

R. Moor. (in den Unblict verjunten.) O ein fiirtreflider Mann — 
ein gittlider Mann! — Und er jollte dabin feyn? 

Amalia. Dahin — wie unjre beften Freuden dabhin geben. 

10 (fanft jeine Hand ergreifend) Graf! e3 reijt feine Seligfeit unter 
Dem MWtonde. 

R. Moor. Sehr wahr — fehr wahr — Und follten fie jcjon 
Dieje traurige Erfahrung gemacht haben? — Noch finnen Sie 
nicht gwei und gwangiq Jahr alt jeyn. 

1% Amalia. Und habe fie gemacht — alles lebt, um traurig 
wieder zu fterben — wir gewinnen nur darum — wir intereffiren 
uns nur darum, dap wir wieder mit Schmerzen verlieren. 
LOR, Moor. (jieht ihr fcharf ins Gefieht) Sie verloren {chon etwas? 

Amalia. Nichts — Wlles — Nidis — 

2 R&R. Moor. Und wollen e3 vergefjen lernen in diejem beiligen 

Kleide Da — 


Amalia. Morgen, hoff ich — Wollen wir weiter gehen 
Herr Graf? 
R. Moor. So eilig? — WeG ift das Bild rechter Gand 
2 Dort? Mir deucht, e8 ift eine unglitcliche Phyfiognomie. 


Amalia, Dis Bild linker Hand ijt der Sohn de3 Grafen, 
Der wirtliche Herr. 


* Gin Nonnengewand liegt auf dem Tifd. 
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R. Moor. Der einige Sohn? 
Amalia. Kommen fie — fommen fie! 
R. Moor. Uber dis Bild rechter Gand? 
Amalia, Sie wollen nicht in den Garten gehn? 
5 RK. Moor. Uber dis Bild rechter Hand? — Du meinft Amalia? 
Amalin. (entfernt fich fchnell.) 


Bweiter Auftritt. 


R. Moor. (allein) 

Sie liebt mich! Sie liebt mich! Verratherifch rollten die Thranen 
10 von ihren Wangen! Sie liebt mich? — Sft das der Sopha, wo id 
an ihrem Halje in Wonne jdwamm? Sind das die vaterlichen 
Sale? — Die goldenen Maienjahre der Knabenszeit Le-(!] ben wieder 
auf in Der Seele de$ Elenden! — Hier follteft du wandeln, der- 
einjt ein groBer — ftattlicher — gepriefener Mtann — hier dein 
15 Bubenleben in Amalia’s aufbliihenden Kindern zum sweitenmal 
[eben — hier der Wbgott deines Volfes — Nein! Joh geh in 
mein Glend zuriicf. —— Lebe wohl theures Vaterhaus! Cinft fabft 
Du den Knaben Karl — und der Knabe Karl -war ein gliict- 
licher Rnabe. — Bat jahft du den Mtann — und er war in Ver- 
20 gweiflung. (ev febrt jdhnell nach dem duferften Ende der Biihne, wo 
er ploblid ftille fteht, mit Wehmuth) Sie nimmer fehen? — Rein 
Lebewohl mehr — feinen Rug auf ihre fiipen Uippen? — Nein! 
Sehen mup ic) fie noch — umarmen muf ic) fie — &3 joll mid 
zermalmen! — Den Gifttrunt diefer Wolluft muf ich noch in mich 
25 fdliirfen, und dann fort — fo weit mich ein Gegel fithrt, — 

und Bergweiflung (er geht ab) 


Dritter Auftritt. 


Frans v. Moor. (in tiefen Gedanfen) 
Weg mit diejem Bild! — Weg! Feige Mtemme! Was gagit 
30 dDu2 und vor wem? Aft mir3 nicht Die wenige Stunden, Die 
Diefer Graf in meinen Mauren gubringt, als fdlic) immer ein 
Spion der Holle meinen Ferjen nad? — Jeh follt ihn fennen! Es 
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ey ee 
ift fo etwas grofes — oftgejehenes in feinem wilden [I fonne 
verbrannten Geficht, das mich beben macht. (auf und nieder, end- 
lich zieht er die Glode) Holla! Franz! Sieh dic) vor! Dabinter 
ftectt irgend ein verderbentrachtiges Ungeheuer! 


6 Vierter Auftritt. 


Daniel. (fommt) Boriger. 
Daniel. Was fteht gu Befehl mein Gebieter ? 
Franz. (nachdem er ihn lange bedeutend betradhtet) Micts! 
Fort! Fille einen Becher Wein — aber hurtig. (Daniel ab.) 


10 Siinfter Auftritt. 


J STAN. 

Was gilts? Diefer eA wenn ich ihn auf die Folter fpanne. 
ns Auge will ich ihn fafjen, fo ftarr, dag fein getroffenes Ge- 
wiffen mitten Durch Die Larve erblaffjen foll. (er jteht forfchend dem 

15 Portrait Karls gegeniiber) Sein langer Ganjehals — jein {dhwarzes 
tibermwachjendes, bujchigteS Wugenbraun — _jetne feuermwerfenden 
Augen! (pldglich gufammenfabrend) Sthabenjrobe Holle! BFagft du 
mir Dieje Whndung ein? Es ift Karl! — 


0° Secjfter Auftritt. 


20 Daniel. (mit Wein) 
Sranz. Stell thn hieher — Sieh mir feft ins Auge! — 
Wie Deine Knie fehlottern! — wie du jitterft! Gefteh Wlter! 
was haft du gethan? 
Daniel. Nichts, fowahr Gott lebt und meine arme Seele. 
2% Franz. rink diejfen Wein aus! — Was? Du zauderft? 
Heraus! Schnell! Was hajt du in den Wein geworfen? 
Daniel. Hilf Gott! Was? Fh? in den Wein? 
Fran3. Gift Haft du in den Wein geworfen. Bift du nit 
bleid wie Schnee? Gefteh! gejteh! Wer hats dir gegeben? Nicht 
a0 wabhr der Graf — der Graf hat divs gegeben? 
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Daniel. Der Graf? Gejus Maria! Der Graf hat mi 
nichts gegeben. 

FLAN3Z. (greift ihn hart an) Yeh will dich wiirgen, daf du 
blau wirft, eisgrauer Liigner du! Nic&hts? — Und was {tecfet 

sir denn fo beifammen? Er und Du und Amalia? und was 
flijtertet ify immer gufammen? Lat fie nicht jo Freche Blice auf 
dem Buben herumlaufen, mit denen fie doch gegen alle Welt fonft fo 
fittjam thut? Sah ich3 nicht, wie fie ein Baar diebifehe Thranen 
in Den Wein fallen lief, den er hinter meinem Ritcfen fo haftig in 

10 [4 ftch fttirgte, al wenn er das Glas mit hinein giehen wollte. Ja! 
Das jah ick) — durch den Spiegel jah ichS mit diejen meinen Augen. 

Daniel. Das weif dev allwiffende Gott, wenn ich von all 
Dem eine Gilbe verjftebe. 

Franz. Willft du e3 [dugnen? Willft du mich ins Wngeficht 

15 Vtigen ftrafen? Was fiir Rabalen habt ihr angezettelt mich aus Dem 
Weg gu rdumen? Nicht wahr? Mich im Schlafe zu erdroffeln? Mir 
beim Bartjdheeren die Gurgel abjujchnetden? Mich im Wein oder im 
Schofolade zu vergiften — heraus damit! oder mir in Der SGuppe 
Den ewigen Sdlaf 3u geben? Heraus! gefchwind! ich weif alles. 

2 Daniel. So bhelfe mir Gott, wenn id) in Noth bin, wie id 
euch jekt nicht ander3 fage, al3 die reine lautere Wahrheit. 

Franz. Dismal will ich div vergethen. WAber gelt! Er jtectte 
Dir gewis Geld in deinen Beutel? Er dritcfte div die Hand ftarfer 
al$ der Brauch ift? So ungefehr, wie man fie jeinen alten BVe- 

25 fannten 3u Driicten pflegt? 

Daniel. Niemal, mein Gebieter. 

Franz. Er fagte dir zum Erempel: dag er dich etwa {don 
fenne — dag du ibn faft fennen folltejt — dap dir einmal Die 
Decke von den Augen fallen wiirde — dak — was? davon follt 

30 er Dir niemal gefagt haben? 

Ol Daniel. Nicht das mindefte. 

Franz. Daf er fich rachen wolle — aufs grimmigite raden 
wolle? 

Daniel. Nicht einen Laut davon. 

3 «Franz. Was? Gar nichts? Befinne dich rect — dap er 
den alten Serrn fehr genau — bejonders genau gefannt — 
ba} ev ihn Liebe — ungemein liebe, wie ein Sohn liebe. 

11* 
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Daniel. Gtwas dergleicjen erinnere ich mid) von ihm gebhort 
zu haben. 
St anj. (erjhrocen) Hat er? Hat er wirklich? Er jagte, er 
fey mein Bruder? 
5 Daniel. Nein! das jagte er nicht. Uber wie ihn das Fraulein 
in der Gallerie herumfiihrte — ich hordhte an der Thiire — ftand 
er beim Portrait de3 Herrn ‘felig pliglich ftill wie vom Donner 
geriihrt — Das Fraulein deutete dDrauf hin und fagte: ,,etn flir- 
treflicher Mtann! Ja, ein flirtreflider Mann” gab er zur Mntwort, 
1o indem er fich Die Wugen wijdte. 
Franz. Genug. Geh! Lauf! Spring! Hole mir Herrmann. 
(Daniel ab.) 


Siebenter Anftritt. 


Uw dik OT ANZ. 

15 G se am Tag. G8 ijt Karl! — Gr wird auftreten und fragen: 
wo tft mein Erbe? — Hab ich Darum meine Machte verpraft, 
Darum Feljen hin-Oweqgerdumt, und Wbgriinde eben gemacht? 
bin ich Darum gegen alle Gnftinfte der Mtenfchbeit vebellijdh 
worden, Dak mix gulegt Diejer unftete Qandftreicer Durch meinen 

20 Litn{tlich{ten Wirbel télple? Gachte! nur fachte! ©8 ijt nur nod) 
Spielarbeit tibrig — fo eine Art von Mord — der ift ein 
Stiimper, Der fein Werk nur auf die Halfte bringt, und dann 
weggebht, und mitgig zugaft, wie e3 weiter Damit werden wird. 


Adter Auftritt. 
25 Herrmann (fommt) 
Ha! willfommen mein Curypalu3! meiner Riinfte ritftiqes 
Werkzeug ! 
Herrmann. (turg und ftdrrig) Yhr lieBet mich holen Graf. 
Franz. Daf du das Siegel driickeft auf dein Meifterftite — 
30 «6 fJerrmann. (in den Bart) MWirklich ? 


Franz. Den legten Pinfelftrid) ans Gemalde. 
Herrmann. Pos! 
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Franz. (just) Soll id) etwa den Wagen vorjahren laffen? 
Wollen wir’s auf der Spasierfarth ins Reine bringen ? 
; Herrmann. (trosig) Ohne Umftdinde, wenn’s end gefallig 
ift. — Bu dem, was wir heute mitein- “lander ins Reine bringen 
5 werden, mag wobl diefer Quadratfduh Raumes hinveichen. — 
Ullenfalls fonnt ich ein paar Worte vorausfchicten, eurer Lunge 
flix Die Bufunjft 3u fehonen. 
FLANZ. (juriictgesogen) Hm! — und was war diefes ? 
Herrmann. (hamifh) Du follft Amalien haben — haben 
10 von meiner Hand — 
SrLaN3. (erjtaunt) Herrmann! 
fer TMANN. (wie oben, immer den Riicen gegen Franz gefehrt) 
y Amalia ift ein Spiel meines Willens -— da fannft du leicht 
denfen — furg! alles geht nach) Wunjch — (bricht in ein wittendes 
15 Lachen aus — darauf trogig gu Franz) Was habt ihr mir gu jagen 
GropiMoor?: jah ii y 
Franz. (ausweichend) Nichts Dir — ich fchictte nad) Herr- 
mann. 
v Herrmann. Obne Seitenjprung! — warum ward ich hieher ge- 
20 fprengt ? — Wieder der Marr zu feyn wie vor dem, und Dem Diebe 
beim Cinbrechen die Leiter zu halten? Mich 3u eurem Varnhauter 
3u verdingen um einen Schilling? Oder war e3 nicht jo? 
Franz. (befonnen) Ja recht! — dag wir die Hauptfade 
nicht verplaudern — Mein Rammerdiener wird dir jdon geftectt 
2 haben — Sch wollte dich nur tiber die Wusfteuer Hdren. 
103) Gferrmann. Sch glaube, ihr foppt mich — oder fchlimmer — 
fehlimmer fage ic), wenn’ nicht gefoppt ijt. — Moor nehmt euch 
in Acht — macht mich nidt rafend Moor. Wir find allen; hab 
ic) Doc ohnehin noch einen ebrliden Namen mit euch wett gu 
30 fptelen. Trauet Dem Teufel nicht, den thr jelbjt warbet. 
FLAN}. (mit Ghre) Gilt diefe Begegnis deinem gnadigen ge- 
bietendDen Herrn? — BZittre Sflave! 
Herrmann. (mit Spott) Dod) wohl nicht gar vor Eurer 
Ungnade? — Eure Ungnade dem, der mit fich jelbjt grollt! Pfui 
35 Moor! Schon verabjcheu’ ich den Schurfen in euch, macht nicht, 
Daf ic) auch nod) den Geclen belache. Sch fann Graber jprengen, 
und Todte auferftehen heiffen — Wer ift nun Slave? 
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Franz. (fehr gefdmeidig) Freund! fey verniinftig und nicht 
treulos. 

Herrmann. Sdhweigt. Hier ift Fluch die befte Vernunjt, 
und Uberwit hies hier die Treue. Treue! Wem? Treue dem 

sewigen Giigner? — O meine Zahne werden flappern um Ddieje 
Treue, wenn eine lene Dofis von Untreue dDamals mich gum 
Heiligen gemacht hatte — Doch! Geduld! Geduld! Die Rache 
ift pftffig. s\..( 
Fran. Mh ‘gut! recht gut daB ich mich erinnere. Du Hajt 
10 neulich einen Beutel mit hundert Louis [lin diefem Zimmer ver- 
loven. Faft ware das vergefjen worden. Mimm zurticl, Ramerad, 
was Dein ift. (dringt ihm einen Beutel auf) 

Herrmann. (wirft ihm folchen verachtlic) vor die Hiipe) Den 
Slud tiber die Gfchariots Mtiinge! Es ijt das Handgeld der 

15 Holle — Schon einmal dachtet ihr, meine Armuth zur Kupplerin 
meines Herzen3 3u machen — aber gefehlt Graf, unendlich ge- 
feblt — Sener Beutel voll Gold fommt mir treflich zu ftatten — 
gewiffe Leute zu verfdften. 

Fran3. (erfchrocen) Herrmann! Herrmann! Laz mich gewifje 

2 Dinge nicht tradumen von dir — wenn du mehr thateft als du 
folltejt — Du wart entjeblich, Herrmann! 

Herrmann. (froblocend) War ih? War ich wirklich? Nun 
dann, gur Jachricht, Graf! (bedeutend) Jd ‘majte eure Schande, 
und fiittere euer Geridt. Ginft will ich’S euch auftijeen gum 

2% Schmaugk, und die Volfer der Erde zur Tafel laden. (hinifeh) 
vor verfteht mich doch mein fouverainer, qnadiger gebietender Herr? 

Franz. (jpringt auf aufjer Fajfung.) Ha! Teufel, falfche Spieler! 
(die Faujt wider die Stirn) Und mein Gliice gu fntipfen an die 
Launen eines Schwindelfopfs! — da war dDumm! (wirft fich 

30 fprachlo$ in einen Geffel.) 

Herrmann. (pfeift durch die Finger) Fy! des verfdymisten 
Riinfilers! — 

MIF ran3z. (beiffend) So ift e3 Doc) wahr, und abermal wahr! 
Kein Faden ijt jo fen gefponnen unter der Sonne, der fo fehnell 

35 riffe alS die Bande de3 Bubenftids! — — 

Herrmann. Sachte! fachte! Sind denn die Engel aus der 
Art gefehlagen, Daf die Teufel anfangen 3u moralifiren? 
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Franz. (jteht fehnell auf, 3u Seremann mit "pamifchen Lacheln) 
Und bei diefer Entdectung werden gewiffe Leute wobl auch 
viel Chre aufheben? 
Herrmann. (Clatfdht in die Hinde) Meifterlich! Unvergleidlicd! 
5 hr {pielt eure Rolle jum fiiffen! Crjt den Leichtglaubigen Thoren 
in Den Sumpf gezogen, und darauf fein das Hamijche Weh tiber 
Dir Stinder! — (mit Qaceln und Zahntnirfdhen) O wie fein, die eee 
bub raffinieren! — Dod) Graf! (indem er ihn auf die aefet to tlopft) 
Ausgelernt haben wir noc) nicht — bet Gott! du muft erft 
1o Hiren was der Berlierer wagt. — Feuer ins Pulvermagazin 
fagt Der Raper und hinauf in die Luft — Freund und Feind! 
SANZ. (geht fhnell nad der Wand und greift nach einer Pijtole) 
Hier ift Verratherei, Entjchlofjenheit — 
Herrmann. (sieht eben fo fdnell eine Tergerole aus der Tafce 
15 und jdlagt an) Gebt euch feine Mth. Uuf den Fall verfieht man 
fich bet Cuch. 
MF ran3. (lapt die Pijtole fallen und wirft fich finnlo3 in den Seffel) 
Doch nur fo lang reiner Ptund, bis ich — mich naher bedacht habe! 
ferrmann. Bis ihr ein Dubend Mteuter gedungen, mir die 
20 Bunge 3u lahmen auf lange? Micht wahr? Aber (ihm in3 Ohr) das 
Gebheimnis liegt im Papiere, und — meine Grben brechen e3 auj. 
(er geht ab.) 


Neunter Auftritt. 
SransZ (aufgeftanden.) 
= Franz! Franz! was war das? Wo blieb dein Muth, dein 
fonft fo fertiger Wig? — Webh! Weh! auc) meine Kveatuyen 
verrathen mich. — Die Pfeiler meines Glitcks fangen an miirbe 
zu werden, und hereinbricht witthend der Feind. — Wohl! es 
gilt einen rajden Entfchlup! — Wie? wenn ich jelbjt hingienge — 
30 im den Degen in den Leib bohrte hinterriics? .. . Cin ver- 
wunbdeter Mtann ijt ein Rnabe. — Frijeh! Gh will’s wagen. 
(ex geht ftarfen Schritts nad) dem Ende der Biihne, bleibt aber plozlicd 
in fhrdchafter Gridlaffung ftehen.)... Wer jdleicht hinter mir ? 
(die Uugen graplic) rollend) . _ Gefichter wie ic) noch feine jah — 
35 fcpneidende Triller — Muth hab ich) gewif — Muth, wie einer — 
Wenn mich ein Spiegel verviethe? Oder mein Schatten? Oder 
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Der Wind meiner mordevifchen Bewe-!2] gung? — Hub! buh! — 
Sehrecten griefelt in meinen Loden — Durch meine Knoder 
Bermalmung (er Luft den Dole) aus dem Reide fallen) Feig bin idp 
nicht — allgumeichbergig bin ich — Ja! fo ift es! — Gs find 
s die Suckungen der fterbenden Tugend — Yeh bewundre fie — 
Gin Ungeheuer miift ich feyn, wollt ich die Hand legen an meinen. 
leiblichen Bruder — Nein! nein! nein! das fey jerne! — Dieje 
Reliquien der Menjdhheit in mir will ich in Ehren halten — 
Jqh will nicht tddten — Du haft gefiegt Natur — auch ich fiihle 
10 noch etwas, Das Der Liebe gleicht — Gr lebe! (ab.) 


Behnter Auftritt. 
Gin Garten. 
(vorn eine Laube, gu der verfchiedne VBogenginge fiihren.) 
Amalia (allein.) 

1» Du weinft Wmalia? — — Und das fprach er mit einem 
Ausdruc — einem Wusdruck — Mir wars, als ob die Zeit fic 
verjiingte — die goldnen Frithlinge Der Liebe bliiheten auf in 
Den Worten — die Nachtigall jehlug wie dDamals, die Blumen 
Dufteten wie Damal8, und ich [aq wonnetrunfen an feinem 

2 Halje. — Gewif! wenn die Geifter der Whgefchiedenen unter den 
Lebenden wandeln, fo “Ml ijt diefer Fremdling Karls Engel! — 
Siehjt du, falfehes treulofes Herz, wie fchlau du deinen Meineid 
befchinigit? — Nein! nein! Weg aus meiner Seele, du Frevelbild! 
Hinweg ihr verratherifden gottlojen Wiinjde! — Gm Herzen 

2 wo Karl begraben liegt, foll fein Erdenfohn niften. — Dod! 
Dod! Warum meine Gedanfen fo ewig, fo allmadhtig nach diefem 
Unbefannten? Verwacdhfen in das Bild meines Cingigen? Ber- 
{ehmolzen — untergegangen in das Bild meines Cingigen? Du 
weinft Wmalia? — — Ha! flieh! flieh! Morgen bin ich eine 

so Heilige! (fie fteht auf) Geilige? Armes Herz! welch ein Wort war 
das? Cinft in mein Obr flotend fo fis — Jgt! ist! — Du haft 
geheucelt mein Herz! Ueberredeteft mich: Ueberwindung war's! 
Viignerijeh Herz! ES war Versweiflung. 

(fie fest fich auf das Ranapee und verbhiillt fic) dad Geficht.) 
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Cilfter Auftritt. 
Herrmann (fommt durd einen Bogengang.) 
Herrmann. (vor fich) Der Anfang ift gemacht — Nun mag 
Der Sturm wetter wiiten, und follt er mix auch bid an die 
5 Gurgel fehwellen. (laut) Fraulein Amalia! Fraulein WXmalia! 
. gine ee Ufebrict gufammen) Cin Wuflaufeher! was fuchft du 
ier? 
UM Herrmann. Bringe Zeitungen, fpapbhaft, luftig und flirchter- 
lich. Seyd ihr aufgelegt Beleidigungen 3u vergeben, fo follt ihr 
1o Wunderdinge Hiren. 
Amalia. Fir Beleidigungen hab ic) fein Gedachtni3; mit 
Neuigteiten verjdone! 
fferrmann. Geweint ihr nicht einen Geliebten? 
Amati A, (mift ibn mit einem grofen Blic) Kind des Ungliics! 
15 Was berechtiget did) zu der Frage? , 
Herrmann. (diijter vor fich nieder) Haf und Liebe. 
Amalia. (bitter) Viebt Denn unter Ddiefem Himmelsitrich 
jemand? 
HfVerrmann. (wild umfdhauend) Vis zum Some — 
20 Starb euch nicht fiirglich ein Obeim? 
Amalia. (sartlih) Cin Vater feiner Lochter! 
fferrmann. Sie leben. | (ex ftiirst hinaus.) 


Bwilfter Auftritt. 
Rauber Movr (durch den Vogengang.) 
2 Amalia. (die wie verfteinert geftanden fahrt halb rafend auf) 
Karl Lebt! (jie will ihm nachftiixjen, und ftspt — auf den Rauber.) 
R. Moor. Wohin fo ftiirmifceh mein Fraulein? 
Amalia. (prallt bebend guriicé) Rrach unter mir, Erde! — 
Diefer! 
30 15) R. Moor. Sh fam um Abfchied gu nehmen. Doh! — 
Himmel! — Auf welder Wallung mug ich Jhnen begegnen? 
Amalia. Gehen Sie Graf — Bleiben Sie —O mir glitc- 
lihen, waren Sie nur igt nicht gefommen! — Waren Sie mie 
gefommen! 
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R. Aloor. Gliicklich waren Sie dann gewefen? — Leben 
Sie wohl! (dreht fich pliblich um gu gebn.) 

Amalia. (Halt ihn auf) Um Gotteswillen! Bleiben Sie. — 
Das war nicht meine Meinung. (die Hande ringend.) Gott! und 

5 warum war fie das nicht? — Graf! was that ihnen das Madden, 
das Sie zur Verbrecherin machen? Was that Fhnen die Liebe, 
die Sie zerftéren? 

R. Aloor. Sie ermorden mich Fraulein. 

Amalia. Mein Herz fo rein, eh meine Augen Sie jahen. — 

10 O dag fie verblindeten diefe Mugen, die mein Herz verunreinet haben! 

R. Aloor. Mir! — miv Ddiefer Fluch mein Engel! Bhre 
Augen find unjechuldig, wie ihr Herz — 

Amalia. Ganj feine Slice! — Graf ich bitte Sie — fehren 
Sie diefe Blicde von mir, die mein Jnnerjtes empodren. hn — 

isihn felbji heuchelt fie mir in Diefen Blicten vor, Phantafie die 
Verratherin. — Gehen Sie, fommen Sie in RKrofodilgeftalt 
wieder, und mir ijt befjer. 
(MER. Ao or. (mit dem vollen Blic der Liebe) Du liigft Madden! 

Amalia. (jartliher) Und follteft du faljch jeyn Graf? Sollteft 

20 Du furzwetlen mit meinem jdwachen weibliden Herzen? — Doh! 
wie fann Faljcdbeit in einem Wuge wohnen, das feinen Mugen 
aus dem Spiegel gleicht — Ach! und erwiinjeht wenn es jo 
ware! Gliiclich wenn ich dich hajjen miipte! — Weh mir! wenn 
ich dich nicht lieben finnte. 

3 Rk. AMoor. (preft tore Hand wiithend an den Mund.) 

Amalia. Deine Kipe brennen wie Feuer. 

R. Aloor. Meine Seele brennt in ihnen. 

Amalia. Geh — nod ift e3 Zeit! — Noch! Stark ift die 
Seele dDe$ Mannes. — Leuchte mix vor mit deinem Mtuthe, 

s0 Mann mit der ftarfen Seele. 

R. Moor. Dein Bittern entnervet den Starfen. Jeh wursle 
Hier, (fein Gejicht an ihren Bufen verbergend) Und hier will ic 
fterben. 

Amalia. (febr gerjtirt) Weg — Lak mich — was Haft du 

s gemacht Mann? — Weg mit deinen Lippen — (fie fimpft ohnmadhtig 
gegen feine Beftiirmung) Gottlofes Feuer fehleicht in meinen Wdern — 
(sartlich und unter Thrdnen) Und mupteft du fommen aus fernen 
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Landen eine Liebe zu ftitrzen die Dem Tode trozte? (fie dritdt ibn 

fefter an die Brujt) Gott vergebe dirs Siingling! 

(MIR. Moor, (an ihrem Halje gefejfelt) Wenn das die Trennung 

der Seele vom Korper ijt, fo ijt Sterben das Meifterftitcé des 
sXebens — — 

Amalia. (mit Behmuth und fehwarmend) Hier wo du izt ftebjft, 
ftand er taufendmal, und neben ihm die, die neben ihm Himmel 
und Erde vergaf. — Hier durdhhitpfte fein Wug’ die um ibn 
prangende Natur; fie jchien den grofen belohnenden Blic 3u 

1oempfinden und fic) unter Dem Woblgefallen ihres Fiirften zu 
verjdinen. — Hier bhielt er mit himmlijder Mufit die Nadhtigallen 
gefangen — hier an Ddiefem Gujch pfliictte er Rojen, und pfliictte 
Die Rojen fiir mic) — hier, hier lag er an meinem Halje — 
brannte fein Mtund auf dem meinen — (R. Moor feiner nicht mehr 

15 madhtig, berithrt ihren Mund, und ihre Riipe begegnen fich. Moor hanat 
fttirmifd an ihren Lippen, fie finft balb ohnmachtig auf da3 Ranapee) 
Strafe mich Karl! Mein Cid ijt gebrochen! 

R. Moor. (tritt Halb wahnwigig von ihr hinweg) Jrgend eine 

Holle mug auf mich lauern! Gch bin fo glitcélich! (jtarrt fie an.) 

20. Amalia. (hat ihren Ring erblict und fahrt ungeftiim auf vom 
Ranapee) Was? Du nod am Finger der Verbrecherin! Sollteft 
Du Zeuge feyn, wie Amalia ihrer Gide jpottet? — Herab mit 
Dit! (fie reift Den Ning vom Finger, und giebt ihn Dem Rauber.) Jtimm 
ihn — nimm ibn geliebter Verfiih-“Srer — Und mit thm mein 
2% Heiligftes’, mein Wiles — meinen Karl! 
(fie ftitrgt in Den Gopha 3zuriict.) 

RK. Mloor. (erblaft) Du dort oben! war das deine Meinung? — 
Das ift eben der Ring, den ich ihr felber gab, zum Beichen des 
Bundes — Fabhr in die Hille Liebe! Jc hab meinen Ring wieder! 

30 Amalia. (erjhrocen) Gott! was ijt dir? — Wild rollen 
Deine Augen. — Bleich wie Schnee deine Lippen! — Webh mir! 
Raufeht fie fo jdnell dahin die Wonne des Verbrechens ? 
R. Moor. (mit Neberwindung) Michts! nichts! — (ftarr in die 
Hohe) Mtoch bir ich ein Mann! — (er sieht feinen Ring herab, und 
35 ftect ihn Wmalien an den Finger) Mimm auch Diefen — Dtefen, 
fiiBe Furie meines Herzens — und mit ihm mein Heiligites, 
mein Wiles — meine Wmalia! 
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Amalia. (aufgefprungen) Deine Amalia? 

R. Moor. (mit Wehmuth) O! fte war ein fo liebes Madchen, 
und treu, wie ein Engel. Einen Demant gab fie mir beim Wb- 
jchied — einen Grillantring lieh ich ihr gurticl zum Beugen des 

5 Bundes. Sie horte, ic) fey geftorben, und blieb tren dem Ge- 
ftorbenen. Gie hérte wieder, ich [ebe, und wird treulos dem 
Lebendigen. Sch fliege in ihre Wrme — Meine Wolluft war wie 
Der Unjterblichen — Fithle Den Donnerfdhlag, dev mein Herg traf, 
[119] Ymalia! Meinen Grillanten giebt fie mir wieder. Gh — 

io gab ihr Den Demant. 

Amalia. (ftarrt verwundernd in den Boden) Seltjam! Fiirchter- 
lich feltjam! 

R. Moor. Wohl fiirdhterlich und jeltjam! Gutes Rind, 
viel — fehr viel hat Der Mtenjch noch gu lernen, eh er das 

15 Wefen tiber ihm auslernt, Das jeiner Gide Lacht, und weint tiber 
feine Plane — Meine Amalia ift ein unglticfliches Madchen! 

Amalia. Ungltclich) — weil fie dich von fich ftiep. 

R. Moor. Ungliiclich — weil fie mich gwiefadh um. 
armet. 

20 Amalia. (mit janftem Scdmer3) O! dann gewif ungliiclicd! 
Das liebe Madchen! Sie fey meine Schwefter! — Aber noch giebt 
e3 eine beffere Welt. — 

R. Moor. Wo die Scleier fallen, und die Liebe mit Ent- 
feben guriicfprallt. — Cwigfeit heigt ihr Name. — Meine Amalia 

25 ift ein unglitclliches Madchen! 

Amalia. (etwas leichtfertig) Sind e3 alle die Did) lieben 
und Amalia heifen? 

R. Moor. Wile — wenn fie wahnen einen Engel zu um- 
haljen, und — einen Todtjdlager in den Wrmen finden. — 

30 Meine Amalia ift ein ungliclides Madden! 

(21 Amalia, (im Wusbruch der [dhmerglichften Empfindung) Fh 
beweine fie! 

R. Moor. (nimmt ihre Sand, und Halt ihr den Ring vor die 
Augen) Weine tiber dic) felber! (er ftiirst hinaud.) 
% Amalia. (hat den Ring erfannt) Karl! Karl! O Himmel und 
Erde! (fintt nieder.) 
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Dreizehuter Auftritt. 


Wald; Mond; Nat. 
(Gin altes verfallenes Raubjdhlop vorn auf der Viihne.) 


Die Riuberbande (gelagert auf dem Boden.) Spiegel berg. 
5 FiaZ mann (fommen in ein Gefprad.) 
Razmanuu. G8 wird Nacht — und der Hauptmann noc) 
nidt da? 
Spiegelberg. Cin Wort im Vertrauen Ragmann. — Haupt: 
mann fagjt Du? Wer hat ihn zum Hauptmann tiber uns gefest ? 
10 oder Hat er nicht diefen Titel ujurpirt, der von rechtswegen mein 
ijt? — Wie? feken wir darum unjer Leben auf den Sprung 
eines Wiirfels? Baden wir darum alle Milzfuchten des Schickfals 
aus, Dak wir am Ende noc) von Gliic fagen, die Leibeignen eines 
Sflaven 3u jeyn? — Leibeigne, da wir Fiirften feyn fonnten! — 
1 Bet Gott Ragmann! Das hat mir niemals gefallen. 
2Razmann. Beim Donner! Mir auch nicht — aber was 
machen ? 
Spiegelberg. Fragft du mich das, und bift doch) der Spiz- 
buben einer? — Razmann, wenn du bift woftir ic) dich immer 
20 hielte — Ragmann — man vermift ihn — giebt ihn halb ver- 
fohren — Razmann — mich deucht, feine jchwarze Stunde febldat. 
Wie? Nicht in die Luft jpringft du, da Dir die Glocke zur Freiheit 
lautet? Haft nicht einmal fo viel Muth, einen fithnen Wink gu 
verjtehen 2 
= Razmann. Ha Satan! worin verftricft du meine Seele? 
Spiegelberg. Hats gefangen? — Gut! fo folge! Bch hab 
mir3 gemerft, wobin er gefchlicen ijt. Romm! anes Piftolen 
feblen felten, und dann — 
Schweizer. (der in die Hohe fpringt) Ha! Beftie! Chen recht 
30 evinnerft Du mich an die bihmifehen Walder! — Warjt du nicht 
Die Memme die anhob 3u fdnadern al3 fie riefen der Feind 
fommt? — Sch habe damals bei meiner Seele gefludt — Fabr 
bin Meuchelmsrder! 
(fie ziehen ihre Degen und fommen ins Handgemeng.) 
3 Rauber. (in Bewegung) Mordjo! Mordjo! — Schweizer — 
Spiegelberg — Reift fie auseinander. 
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122] Sayweizer. (der ihn erjtoden hat) Da! — Und jo frepier du! — 
Friede Rameraden. — Laft euch die Hajenjagd nicht aujwecden — 
die Veftie ijt Dem Hauptmann immer gifttg gemwejen, und hat. _ « 
feine Narbe auf ihrer gangen Haut. — Ha! ither den Racker! 

svon hinten her will er Manner zu Schanden jdmeifen? Manner 
von hinten her! — Sft uns darum der belle Schweif iiber die 
Backen gelaufen, dak wir aus der Welt fchletchen wie Schurfen ? 
Beftie du! haben wir uns dDarum unter Feuer und Rauch ge- 
bettet, Da® wir zulest wie Ratten verrecien? 

1 «©>6s Grimm. Aber zum Teufel! Der Hauptmann wird rafend 
werden. 

— Schweizer. Dafiir lak mid forgen. — Der Schufterle 
hats auch fo gemacht, aber dafiir hangt er igt auch in Der Schweiz, 
wie’3 ibm mein Herr prophezetht hat. (man hort fcdiepen.) 

16 «Grimm. (aufipringend) Hord ein Pijtolfdhup! (man fdiebt 
gum gweitenmal) Jtoch einer! Holla! Der Hauptmann! 
Rofinsky. Mur Geduld! Cr muh zum drittenmal jchiefen. 
(man Hirt noch einen Schuf.) 
Grimm. Gr ifts! Sits! Salvier dich, Schweizer! Laft uns 
20 ihm antworten. (fie blafen in die Hsrner.) 


Cl Pierzehnter Auftritt. 
R. Moor. (tritt auf) Borige. 

Schweizer. (ihm entgegen) Sey willfommen mein Haupt- 
mann! — Bch bin ein bischen vorlaut gewejen jeit du weg bift 

2% (er fiihrt ihn an die Leide) Sey Du Richter gwijchen mir, und diejem. — 
Von Hinten hat er dich ermorden wollen. 

R. Moor. (in den UAnblic verloren, bricht heftig aus) O un- 
beqreiflicher Finger der rachefundigen Nemefis! Wars nicht diefer, 
Der mit Das Girenenlied trillerte? — Weihe dis Schwerd der 

30 Dunflen Bergelterin — Das haft du nidt gethan Schweizer. 

Schweizer. Bet Gott id) habs warlic) gethan und eS ift 
beim Teufel nicht das fchlechtefte, was ich in meinem Leben gethan 
habe. (wirft den Degen iiber ihn und geht unwillig, ab.) 

R. Moor. (nadhdentend) Fch verjtehe — nter im Himmel! — 

35 yc verftehe — die Blatter fallen vom Stamme — Mein Herbft 
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ift fommen — Sehaft mir diefen aus den Augen. (Spiegelbergs 
Leiche wird hinweggetragen.) 

Grimm. Gib uns Ordre Hauptmann! was jfollen wir 
weiter thun? 

6 KR. Moor. Bald — bald ift alled erfiillet. Sch hab mid 
jelbjt verloren, feit ic) dort war — (1 Nehmt eure Horner 
und jpielt — Sch muf mich zuritchwiegen in die Tage meiner 
Kraft. — Spielt! 

Rofinsky. E83 ift Mitternadt Hauptmann. Wie Ble: liegt 

10 Der Sehlaf in un$ — feit drei Tagen fein Wuge zu. 

R. Moor. Sinkt denn der baljamijee Schlaf auch auf die 
Augen der Schelmen? Warum fliehet er mich? — Jeh bin nie 
ein Feiger gemejen, oder ein jclechter Rerl. — Spielt, befebhl 
ich! — Mufi— mug ich hdren, Dak mein jehlajender Genius wieder 

15 aufwacht. (Gie fpielen einen Marfch.) 

R. Moor. (der wahrend der Mtuji€ tief in fich gefehrt auf und 
nieder gegangen, unterbricht fie fehnell) Hinweg! Gute Nacht! Morgen 
hiret ihr weiter. 

Rinber. (legen fich auf die Grde) Gute Nacht Hauptmann! 

20 (fie fchlafen ein.) 


Sinfzehuter Auftritt. 


Faiuber Moor. (allein wad) 

(tiefe Stille.) 
Gine lange — lange gute Nacht; fein Morgen wird fie mehr 
25 réthen! —— — Glaubt ihr, ich werde zittern? Geifter meiner 
Exrwiirgten! Beh werde nicht zittern. — Cuer banges Sterbe- 
qewinjel, euer fchwarz gewiirgtes Geficht, eure fiirdjterlich flaffen- 
den Wunden find ja nur Glieder einer ungzerbrech-('lliden Kette 
de$ Schickjals, und hangen zuleht an meinen Feterabenden, an den 
30 Zaunen meiner Ummen und Hofmeifter, am Temperament meines 
Paters, am Blut meiner Mutter. — Warum hat mein Perillus 
einen Ochfen aus mir gemacht, dah die Menjfchhett in meinem 
glithenden Gauche bratet? (er fest die Pijtole an) Zeit und ECwig- 
feit! — iiber diejem Rohr fic) umarmend! — Graufer Schliiffel! 
ap Der bas Gefdngnis des Lebens inter mir fcblieft, und vor mir 
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aufriegelt die Behaujung der ewigen Freiheit. — Gage mir, o 
fage mir! — Wohin? Wohin wirft du mich fiihren? Frembdes, 
nie umfegeltes Land! — Giehe, die Mtenfdheit erfchlappt unter 
Diefem Bilbe — die Spantifraft pes Endlicen [aft nach, und 
5 Die Bhantafie, der muthwillige Whe der Sinne, gaufelt unjerem 
Kleinmuth jeltjame Schatten vor. — Nein! Mein! ein Mann 
mug nicht fitaiideln. — Sey, wie du willft, namenlojes Jen- 
feits! — Bleibt miv nur Diejes mein felbft getreu. — Sey, wie 
Du willft, wenn. ich nur mich jelbft mit hintiber nehme. — Wupen- 
io Dinge find nur Die Farbe de Geijtes — Beh felbft bin mein 
Himmel und meine Hille! (den Blict jtarr hinaus gebeftet) Wenn du 
mir irgenD einen eingedfcherten Weltfreis allein liefeft, Den Du 
aus Deinen Wugen verbannt haft, wo die einjame Nacht, und die 
ewige Wiifte meine Wusfichten find? — —. Bch wiirde dann das 
15 {eyweigende Leere mit meinen 5] Traéumen bevilfern, und. hatte die 
Ewigkeit zur Mupe, Das verworrene Bild de$ allgemeinen Clends 
gu zergliedern. — — — Oder willft du mich Durch immer neue 
Geburten, und immer neue Schauplage De$ Elends von Stuffe zu 
Stuffe — zur Vernichtung? — jfiihren? Rann ich nicht Die Lebens- 
go Faden Die mir jenfeits gefponnen find, fo leicht zerveiffen wie 
Diefen? — Du fannft mich zu Mic&hts machen — Diefe Freiheit 
fannft Du mir nicht nehmen. (er lddt die Pijtolen. Ploglich halt er ein) 
Und foll ich fiir Furcht eines quaalvollen Lebens fterben? Soll 
ich) Dem Elend den Sieg tiber mich einrdumen? Nein! ich wills 
25 Dulden! (er wirft die Piftole weg) Die Qual erlahme an meinem 
Stolz! Gch willS vollenden! (immer finjtrer, e3 fchlagt swslf Whr) 


Sedjszehuter Auftritt. 


Herrmann, (tommt durdh den Wald. Hernad die Stimme de3 alten 
Moors im Thurm.) 


30 «6s Rerrmann. Hord! Hord! graufig heulet der Rauz! — 
Swolf fehlagts dritben im Dorf — Wohl! Wohl! alles liegt 
jhlafen — nur das bife Gewiffen wadht, und — die Rache. — 
(er tritt an Den Thurm und poct) Romm herauf Sammermann! — 
Thurmbewohner! Deine Mabhlzett ijt bereitet. 


4. Uufzjug. 16. Wuftvitt. 177 

Rinber Moor. (tritt bebend guriic) Was foll Das bedeuten 2 
M1 Eine Stimme. (aus dem Thurm) Wer pot da? He? Vijt 
Ddu’3, Herrmann mein Rabe? 

Herrmann. Bins, Herrmann dein Rabe. Steig herauf ans 

5 Gitter und if. — Ftirdterlich trillern deine Schlaffameraden. 
Alter — — Dir jchmectts? 
— Die Stimme. Hungerte mich jehr. Habe Dank, Rabenfender flir3 
Brod in der Witjte! — Und wie gehts meinem lieben Kind, Herrmann? 
Herrmann. Stille! — Horch! — Gerdujeh, wie von jcnar- © 
to chenden — Hdrjt du nichts 2 

Stimme. Wie? Horft du etwas? 

Herrmann. Den Wind pfeifen durch die Rigen des Thurmes. — 
Cine Nachtmufif davon einem die Bahne fappern und die Magel 
blau werden — Hord! Noch einmal! — Jmmer ift mir al8 

15 Hort ich ein Schnarden. Du hajt Gefellfchaft Alter — Hu! hu! hu! 

Stimme. Giebft du etwas? 

fferrmann. Leb wohl! Leb wohl! — Graufig ift Ddiefe 
Wiifte. — Steig hinunter ins Loch — Mahe dein Retter! dein 
Racer — (er will fliehen.) 

20 R. Moor. (tritt mit Entfesen hervor) Steh! 

fferrmann. (ftebt ftil) Wer da? 

R. Moor. Steh! Rede! Wer bift du? Was hajft du hier 
zu thun? Rede! 

fferrmann. (fommt vorwarts) Gewif! fener Auflaurer einer! 

25 Sch fiirchte nichts mehr. Gieht den [4] Degen) Webhre dich Schurfe! 
Du Haft deinen Mtann vor div. 

R. Moor. Ghlagt ihm den Degen weit weg) Antwort will ic. 
Wofiir das bitbijehe Degenfpiel? — Von Race fjprachft du? — 
Rache fSmmt mir gu — unter diefem Monde! Wer will mir 

30 in$ Handwerf greifen ? 

Herrmann. (bebt erfcrocen guriice) Bet Gott! den gebahr 
Das Weib nicht! — Sein Vetaften entnervt wie der Tod. 

Die Stimme. (im Thurm) Weh! Web! hift du’s Herrmann, 
Der da redet? Mit wem redeft Du Herrmann ? 

35 8. Moor. Drunten noch jemand? was geht hier vor? — 
(laujt dem Thurme gu) Grgend ein Ungeheuer von Gebeimnis liegt 
in Diejem Thurme verlarvt — Mit dem Degen will ths entlarven. 


Willoughby, Die Rauber. 12 
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Aerrmann. (fommt fciichtern naber) Furdtbarer Fremdling ? 
BVijt du ovielleicht der fatanijce Poltergeijt diefer Wiijte? — 
oder bift du der Shirren der dDunfeln Vergeltung einer, Die durch 
Die Unterwelt patrouilliren gehen, und die Geburten der Miitter= | 
nadt mujtern? — O! wenn du der bijt, fo fey willfommen 
an Ddiefem Thurme! ; 

R. Aloor. Grrathen Nachtwanderer. Wiirgengel ijt mein 
Name. Fleifeh und Blut hab’ ich wie du! Hits ein Gefangener, 
Den Die Menfchen abjehiitstelten? ich will jeine Ketten Lojen. — 
Stimme! nod einmal! Wo ijt die Thiire? 

fferrmanun. Eben fo leicht jprengt Beelzebub die Thore 
DdeS Himmels, alS du dDiefe — Gebh heim Starker! Der Wis 
Der Lotterbuben geht tiber die Sennen der Dtanner. (jehlagt mit 
dem Degen an den Thurm) 

6. KR. AMoor. Aber nicht iiber den Wik der Diebe! (er sieht 
Hauptidhliijfel heraus) Yeh danke dir Gott, dak du mich ftellteft an 
die Spike Der Beutelfchneider! — Dieje Sebliijjel verlachen die 
Piirficht Der Hille — (er nimmt einen Saliifjfel und dfnet den Thurm. 
Aus dem Grund jteigt ein Wlter ausSgemergelt wie ein Gerippe. Moor 
jpringt erfebroden guriid.) CEntjesliches Blendwerf! Mein Bater! 


o 


i 
o 


& 


Siebsehuter Auftritt. 
Deralte Moor. Vorige. 
Der alte Moor, Habe Dank o Gott! Crjchienen ijt die 
Stunde der Erldjung. 

3 RR. Moor. Geijt des alten Moors! Was hat did) beunrubigt 
in Ddeinem Grabe? Hajt du eine Siinde in jene Welt gefchleppt, 
die Dir Den Cingang in die Bjorten de$ Baradiejes verrammelt? 
Sd will beten, ich will Mefjen Lejen Lajjen, den irrenden Geift 
in feine Heimath gu fenden. Hajt du das Gold der Wittwen und 
Waijen unter die Erde gegraben, das dich gu diefer mitternddt- 
lidhen Stunde heulend herumtreibt? Joh will Uden unterirdifden 
Schak aus den Klauen de$ Sauberhundes reifjen, und wenn er 
taujend rothe Flammen auf mich jpevt, und jeine jpigen Zahne 
gegen meinen Degen bledt. Oder fommft du, auf meine Frage, 


z 
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Die Hagel der Ewigkeit 3u entfalten? Rede! Rede! ch bin der 
Mann der bleichen Furcht nicht. 

Der alte Moor. Sch bin tein Geijt. Cafe mich an. Sh 
lebe. O ein elendes erbarmlicdes Leben! 

5 KR. Aloor. Was? Du bhift nicht begraben worden? 

Der alte Moor. Sch bin begraben worden. Das heift: 
Cin toder Hund liegt in meiner Vater Gruft — Und ic) — drei 
volle Monde fchmacht ich jejon in diejem finftern Thurme, von 
feinem Strale befdjienen, von feinem warmen Liiftchen angewebt, 

10 wo wilde Raben frachzen, und mitternachtliche Whue heulen. 
R. Moor. Himmel und Erde! Wer hat das gethan? 
— Herrmann. (mit grimmiger Freude) Gin Sohn! 
Der alte Moor. Verfluch ihn nicht! 
R. Moor. Cin Sohn? (wiithend gegen Serrmann jtiirjend) 
15 Schlangengiingiger Liiqner! Cin Sohn? GSpricd) das: Sohn 
nodmal, und tc bobre gehen Gchwerder in Deine Lafternde 
Gurgel! Cin Sohn? 
(3) ferrmann. Und wenn die Hille dabei banferot wiirde! 
Sein Sohn, jag ich! 
2 8. Moor. (erjtarrt wie eine Statue) O ewiges Chaos! 

Der alte Moor. Wenn du ein Menjch bift, und ein menfch- 
liches Herz Haft — Grldjer! den ich nicht fenne, o! fo Hore den 
Jammer eines Vater$, den ihm fetne Sohne bereitet haben. — 
Drei Mtonde fehon hab ich’s tauben Felfenwanden zugewinfelt; 

ox aber ein hobler Wiederhall djte meine Klagen nur nad. — 
Darum wenn du ein Mtenfch bift und ein menjfehliches Herz 
haft — 

R. Moor. Dieje Befchwsrung fonnte die Wolfe auffordern. 

Der alte Moor. Sch lag eben auf dem Siegbette, hatte faum 

30 einige Rrdfte nach einer Harten KRranfheit gejammelt, fo bradhte 
man einen Mann 32 mir, der meldete, mein Erftgeborner fey 
gefallen in der Schlacht, und fein lestes Lebewohl, und daf ihn 
mein Fluch gejagt hatte in Kampf, und Tod, und Vergweiflung. 

Herrmann. Gelogen! Garftig gelogen! Diejer Sdurte war 

35 Sch felbft — erfauft von ihm mit Gold und Verjprechungen, 
eucd) das Nachfuden zu legen, und den Garaus gu machen 
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821 Der alte Moor. Du? du? O Himmel! Und e3 war ab- 

ecommegetartee — und ic) war betrogen? 

R. Moor. (tritt aufper fich auf die Seite) Hédrjt du’s Moor? 
Horft du’s? ES fangt an gu tagen! Flirchterlich! fiirchterlid)! 

5 fjerrmann. Cretet mich breit wie eine Natter! Bch war fein 
Helfershelfer; unterdritcite die Briefe eures RKarl3; verfalfdjte die 
eurigen und unterfdjob andere feindjeligen Snhalts. So hintergieng 
man euch — fo 3wactte man ihn aus eurem Teftament und Hergen. 

RK. Moor. (in der entfeslichften Sedrangni) Und Darum Rauber 

10 und Morder! (die Fauft wider Vruft und Srirne) O ich bldder! bidder! 
bloder Thor! — Spikbiibijche Kiinfte! Und dDarum MPtordbrenner 
und Mtdrder! (halb rafend auf und nieder.) 

Der alte Moor. (mit gemildertem Zorn) Franz! Franz! — 
Dod) id) will nicht fluchen! — Und daf ich nichts jab, nichts 

15 merfte! Weh itber den blinden Verzdrtler! 

R. Moor. (ploglich ftilljtehend) Und im Thurme der Vater? 
(ben Schmerz in fic) preffend) Joh habe hier nichts zu stirnen. 
Gum alten Moor mit erzwungner Rube) Kedet weiter! 

Der alte Moor. Sh ward ohnmadtig, bei der Bottfchaft 

20 Man mus mich fiir tod gehalten haben, |) Denn als ich wieder zu 
mir jelber fam, lag ich fchon in der VBabhre, und ins Leichentud 
gewictelt mie etn Todter. Gch fragte an Dem Deckel Der Bahre. Er 
ward aufgethan. C3 war finjtere Nacht, mein Sohn Franz ftand 
vor mir. — Was? rief er mit entfeblidher Stimme, willft du 

25 Denn ewig leben? — und gleich flog der Gargdectel wieder ju. 
Der Donner diejer Worte hatte mich) meiner Sinne beraubt; als 
id) wieder erwachte, fiihlt ich den Sarg erhoben und fortgefithrt 
in einem YWagen eine halbe Stunde lang. Endlich ward er 
gesfnet — ich ftand am Gingang diefe3 Gewslbes, mein Sohn 

30 DOY mir, und Der Mtann, der mir das blutige Schwerd von Karin 
gebracht hatte. — Behnmal umfaft ich feine Rnie, und bat und 
flebte, und umfafte fie und bejdjwur — das Flehen feines Vaters 
reichte nicjt an fein Herz — Hinab mit dem Balg! donnerte es 
von feinem Munde, er hat genug gelebt, und hinab ward ich ge- 

a5 ftoBen ohne Erbarmen, und mein Sohn Franz {clog hinter mir 3u. 

R. Moor. C8 ijt nicht moglich, nicht moglich! Shr miipt euch 
geirrt haben. 
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Der alte Moor. Joh tann mich geirct haben. Hore weiter, aber 
jlirne Dod) nicht! So lag ic) swanzig Stunden, und fein Menjch 
gedachte meiner Noth. Aud) hat feines Menjcen Fuftritt je Diefe 
Cindde betreten, Denn die allgemeine Sage geht, daf die Gejpenjfter 

5 meiner Bater in diejen Ruinen rafjelnde Ket-|Iten fchleifen, und 
in mitternddtliden Stunden ihr Todenlied raunen. Endlid) hort 
id) Die Thiir wieder aujgehen; diejer Mann bradjte mir Brod und 
Wafer, und entdecfte mir, wie ic) zum Tod des Hungers ver- 
urthetlt gewejen, und wie er fein Leben in Gefahr febe, wenn e3 

10 Herausfame, Daf er mich jpeife. So ward ich ffimmerlic) erhalten 
Dieje lange Zeit; aber der unaufhorlide Froft — die faule Luft 
meineS Unraths — der granjzenloje Rummer — meine Krafte 
wichen, mein Leib jdwand; taujendDmal bat id) Gott mit Thranen 
um den Zod — aber das Mtaas meiner Strafe mup nod nidjt 

15 gefiillet jeyn — oder mup nod) irgend eine Freude meiner warten, 
Dap ich jo wunderbarlic) erhalten bin. Uber ich leide gerecht — 
Mein Karl! mein Karl! — und er hatte noch feine graue Haare. 

R. Moor. Gs ijt genug. Auf! ihr Klose, ihr Cisflumpen! 
Shr tragen fiihllojen Schlafer! Auf! will feiner erwachen? cer 

2 thut einen Piftolidup iiber die fhlafenden Rauber.) 


Adjtjehnter Auftritt. 
Die Borigen und die Riuber, die aus dem Shlaf 
auffpringen. 
Die Rauber. (aufgejagt) He, holla! holla! Was giebts da? 
2 MIPMogr. Hat euch die Gefdhidte nidt aus Dem Schlummer 
geriittelt? Der ewige Schlaf wiirde wach worden jeyn! Scdhaut 
her! fdhaut her! die Gejebe Der Welt find Wiirjelfpiel_ worden; 
das Band der Natur ijt entswei; die alte Awietvadf ijt lo3; 
Der Sohn hat jeinen Vater erjdlagen. 
2» Die Rauber. Was jagt der Hauptmann? 
Moor. Nein, nit erjhlagen! Das Wort ijt Bejdonigung! — 
_ der Sohn hat den Vater taujendmal gerddert, geipiept, gefoltert, 
Rie en! die Worte find mir zu menfhlid’ — woriiber die 
Siinde roth wird, wortiber der Rannibale jdhaudert, mworauf feit 
4 Ueonen fein Teufel gefommen ijt: Der Sohn hat feinen eigenen 
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Bater — o feht her, jeht her! er ift in Ohnmacht gefunten, — 
in Ddiefen Thurm hat der Sohn feinen Vater — Froft, — 
Blbfe, — Hunger, — Durft — o feht doch, feht doch! — eS ift 
mein eigner Vater, ic) wills nur geftehn. 

5 Die Rinker. ({pringen herbei und umringen den Alten) Dein 
Vater? dein Vater? 

Sd weizer. (tritt ehrerbietig naher, fallt vor ibm nieder) Vater 
meines Hauptmanns! Jch flifje dir die Filipe! Du Haft tiber 
meinen Dolch zu befeblen. 

10 «=. SHloor. Rade! Rache! Rade dir! grimmig beleidigter, ent- 
heiligter Grei3! Go zerreis id) von nun an auf ewig das briider- 
lide Band, (ex gerreift fein Reid von oben an bi3 unten) So verflud 
ich jeden [55] Sropfen briiderlidjen Gluts im WAntlig des offenen 
Himmels! Hire mid) Mtond und Geftirne! Hdre mich mitter- 

15 nadhtlicher Himmel, der du auf die Schandthat herunterblictteft! 
Hire mic) Ddreimalfehreclicer Gott, der da oben ither dem 
Monde waltet, und racht und verdammt tiber den Sternen, und 
feuerflammt tiber Der Jtacht! Hier fnie ich) — hier ftreck ich empor 
Die Drei Finger in die Schauer der Nacht — hier fchwsr ich, 

20und fo jpeie Die Natur mich aus ihren Grangen wie eine bb3- 
artige Geftte aus, wenn ich DdDiefen Schwur verlege, fehmir ich 
Das Licht dDe$ Tages nicht mehr zu griiffen, bis Des Vatermbrders 
Blut, vor diejem Steine verfdhitttet, gegen die Sonne Dampft! 
(Gr fteht af) 

2 Die Rinber. Es ijt ein Belials Streich! Sag einer, wir jeyen 
Sdhelmen! Nein bet allen Draken! So bunt haben wirs nie gemacht! 

Moor. Ya! und. bei allen jchrectlichen Seufzern derer, die 
jemal$ durch eure Dolche ftarben, derer, die meine Flamme fra 
und mein fallender Thurm zermalmte, — eh foll fein Gedanfe von 

30 Mord oder Raub Pla finden in eurer Gruft, bis euer aller 
Kleider von de$ verruchten Blute fcharlachroth gezeichnet find. — 
Das hat euch wohl niemals getréumet, dag ibr der Arm 
Hoberer Majeftdten feyd? Der verworrene Kneul unfers Schidfals 
ift aufgelOpt! Heute, heute hat eine unfichthare Macht unfer 

a5 Handwert ge-l'adelt! Betet an vor dem, der euch dies erhabene 
Lovs gefprochen, der euch hieher gefithrt, der euch gewiirdiget 
hat die fchrectlide: Engel feines finjtern Geridtes 3u feyn! 
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Entblojet eure Haupter! Kniet hin in den Staub, und ftehet 
gebeiliget auf! (Cie tnien.) 

Sdweizer. Gebeut Hauptmann! was follen wir thun? 

Moor. Steh auf, Schweizer, und rithre diefe heiligen Locken 

san! (er fiihrt ihn 3u feinem Vater und gibt ihm eine Locke in die Hand.) 
Du weift noch, wie du ein3mals jenem bohmifehen Reuter den 
Kopf jpalteteft, da er eben den Sabel ther mich zudite, und id 
athemlos und erfddpjt von der Arbeit in die Knie gejunfen war? 
Dagumal verbief ich dir eine Belohnung, die foniglich ware; id 
10 fonnte diefe Schuld bisher niemals bezahlen. 

Schweizer. Das fchwurft du mix, e3 ijt wabhr, aber lap 
mich Did) ewig meinen Schuldner nennen! 

Moor. Nein, izgt will ich bezahlen. Schweizer, fo ift noch 
fein Sterblicher geehrt worden wie du! — Rache meinen Vater! 

15 (Schweizer fteht auf) 

Sdweizer. Groper Hauptmann! Heut haft du mich 3um erften- 
mal jtolz gemacht! — Gebeut, wo, wie, wann joll ich ihn febhlagen? 

Moor. Die Minuten find gezahlt, du muft eilends gehn. — 
LieR Dir Die wiirdigften aus Der Bande, und fithre fie gerade 

20 nach des Gdelmanns SchloB! Berry “ihn aus dem Vette, wenn 
er fcblaft, oder in den Armen der Wolluft liegt; fehlepp ihn 
vom Mtahle weg, wenn er befoffen ijt; reig ihn vom RKrucifir, 
wenn er betend Davor auf den Rnien liegt! Wber ich fage div, 
ich fchdxf e3 div Hart ein, liefre ihn mir nicht tod! Deffen 

25 Sleijey will ic) in Stticfen reijjen, und hungrigen Geyern zur 
Speije geben, der ihm nur die Haut rizt, oder ein Haar franft! 
Ganz muf id) ihn haben, und wenn du ihn ganz und lebendig 
bringft, fo jollft du eine Million zur Belohnung haben; ic) will 
fie einem Rénige mit Gefahr meines Lebens ftehlen, und du 

30 follft fret ausgehn, wie die weite Luft. — Haft du mich ver- . 
ftanden, jo eile Davon! 

Sdweizer. Genug Hauptmann — Hier hajt du meine 
Hand darauf: Entweder, du fiehft gwet gurticfommen, oder gar 
feinen. Schweizer$ Wirgengel fommt. (ab mit einem Gefdhwader 

35 und Herrmann.) i 

Moor. Shr tibrigen zer{treut euch im Wald — Beh bleibe. 


‘“Ginfter Wuyzug. 


Erfter Auftritt. 


ANusfidt von vielen Zimmern. 
Frang im Sdlafrod herein geftiirgt. Sogleih Danicl. 


5 Sran3. VWerrathen! Vervathen! Geifter ausgejpien aus 
Grabern — LoSgeriittelt Das Todenreich aus dem ewigen Sdhlaf 
briillt wider mic) Mirder! Morder! — Wer regt fickh da? 

Daniel. (dngftlich) Hilf Himmel! Seyd ihrs gefirenger Herr, 
Der fo graplich Durch Die Gewslbe fchreit, Dag alle Schldfer auj- 

10 fahren ? 

Sran3. Schlajer? Wer heipt euch jebhlafen? Es joll ntemand 
fehlafen in diejer Stunde. Horft Du? Wlles foll auf feyn — in 
Waffen — alle Gewehre geladen. — Sabft du jie Dort im pins 
Gang hinjchweben? 

1 © Daniel, Wen gnadiger Herr? 

Sranz. Wen? Dummlopf! wen? So falt, fo leer fragft du, 
wen? hat mich$ doch angepactt wie Der Schwindel! wen? Cfels- 
fopf! wen? Geijter und Teufel! Wie weit ifts in der Nacht? 

Daniel. Chen ikt rujt der Nachtwadhter gwet an. 

20 MOF ranz. Was? will dieje Nacht wahren bis an den jiingften 

Tag? Horteft du feinen Tumult in der Mahe? Kein Siegs- 
gejchret? Rein Gerdujdh galoppierender Pferde? wo ift Rar— 
Der Graf, will ic) jagen? 

Daniel. Ich weif nicht, mein Gebieter. 

2. Franz. Du weifts nicht? Du bift auch unter der Rotte? 
we will dir das Herz aus den Rippen ftampfen! mit deinem 
verfluchten: id) weif nicht! Was? auch BVettler wider mich ver- 
jhworen? Himmel, Holle! alles wider mich verjchworen? 
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Daniel. Mein Gebieter — 

Franz. Nein! ich zittere nicht! E38 war ledig ein Traum. 
Die Todten ftehen noch nicht auf. — Wer fagt, da® ich zittre 
und bleich bin? €8 ift mir ja jo leicht, fo wohl. 

5 Daniel. Shr feyd todtenbleich, eure Stimme ift bang und 
lallet. 

Fran3z. Sd habe das Fieber; ich will Morgen gur Ader Laffen. 

Daniel. O ihr feyd ernftlich trant. 

Franz. Ya freilich, freilich! das its alles. — Und Rrant- 

10 Heit verftdret das Gebhirn, und briitet tolle und wunderliche 
Traume aus. — Trdume bedeuten nichts — nicht wahr Daniel? 
Trdume fommen ja aus dem Baude und Craume be-!'4!]deuten 
nichts. — Sch hatte fo eben einen luftigen Traum. (er fintt ohn- 
mddtig nteder.) 

1 = =Danicel. Gott was ijt das! Georg! Conrad! Gaftian! 
Martin! jo gebt doch nur eine Urfund von euch! (riittelt ihn) 
So nehmt doch nur Vernunft an! So wirds heifjen, id) hab ihn 
todt gemacht. Gott erbarme fic) meiner! 

SFLAN3. (verwirrt) Weg! — weg! was riittelft Du mid fo, 

20 jdheupliches Todtengerippe? — Die Todten fiehen noch nicht auf — 

Danicl. O du ewige Gitte! Er hat den Verjtand verlohren. 

Franz. (cichtet fich matt auf) Wo bin ih? — Du Daniel? 
was hab ich gefagt? Merfe nicht drauf! Gch hab eine Litge gefagt, 
eS jen was e3 wolle! — Romm! Hilf mir auf! — Gs ift nur 

a ein Unftos von Schwindel — weil ic) — weil ich — nicht aus- 
gejdlafen habe. 

Daniel. Sch will Hiilfe rufen, ich will nach Werzten vufen. 

Franz. Bleih! fez dich neben mich auf diejen Gopha — 
So — du bift ein gejcheuter, ein guter Mtann. Laf dirs ergabhlen. 

30 Daniel. zt nicht, ein andermal! Sch will euch zu Vette 
bringen. Rube ift euch beffer. 

Franz. Nein,. ich bitte dich, laf div ergahlen, und lade 
mich devb aus! — Giehe, mir ddudhte, ich hatte ein finiglich 
Mahl gehalten, und mein |] Herz ware guter Dinge, und ich 

35 lage beraufcht im Rafen des Schlopgartens, und ploglic) — 
plislich, aber ich fage div, lace mich derb aus! — 

Daniel. PBloglich ? 
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Franz. Plszlic) traf ein ungeheurer Donner mein jdlum- 
merndes Obr; id) taumelte bebend auf, und fiehe, Da war mits, 
al3 jah ic) aufflammen den gangen Horizont in feuriger Lobe, 
und Berge und Stadte und Walder, wie Wachs im Ofen jer- 

5 fdmelzen, und eine heulende Windsbraut fegte von hinnen. Meer, 
Himmel und Erde. — 

Daniel. Das ijt ja dad leibhafte Konterfei vom jiingften Tag. 

Franz. Nicht wahr? da ift tolles Zeug? Da trat einer 
hervor, der hatte in feiner Hand eine eherne Wage, die hielt er 

10 zwifdjen Uufgang und Niedergang, und fprach: tretet herzu, ihr 
Rinder de3 Staubes. — Beh wage die Gedanten! 

Daniel. Gott erbarme fic) meiner! 

Sran3. Schneebleich ftunden alle; dnagftlich flopfte die Er- 
wartung in jeglicer Gruft. Da war mir3, als hort ich meinen 

15 Namen gzuerft genannt aus den Wettern des Berges, und mein 
innerftes Mart gefror in mir, und meine Zahne Elapperten laut. 

Daniel. O Gott vergeb euch! 

Franz. Das that er nicht! — GSiehe, plislich erjchien ein 
alter Mann, fchwer gebeugt von Gram, |] angebijjen den Arm 

20 pon wiithendem Hunger; aller Wugen wandten fich fcheu vor Dem 
Mann; ich) fannte Den Mtann; er fchnitt eine Locke von feinem 
filbernen Haupthaar, warf fie bin — hin — und — Da hort id 
eine Stimme jchallen aus dem Rauche de Felfen: Gnade! Gnade 
jedem Stinder Der Erde und de3 Wbgrund$s! Du allein bijt ver- 

2% worfen! — (tiefe Paufe) Mun warum Lachft du nicht? 

Daniel. Kann ich laden, wenn mir die Haut fchaudert 2 
Tradume fommen von Gott. 

Franz. Pfui doch, pfui doch! fage das nicdt! Heif mic 
einen Marren, einen aberwigigen, abgefdymacten Narren! Thue 

20 Das, lieber Daniel, ich bitte dich Drum, fpotte mich tiidtig aus! 

Daniel, XTraume fommen von Gott. Sh will fiir end 
beten. , (ab.) 

Franz. Podbelweisheit! Psbelfurdht! — Es -ift ja noch nicht 
ausgemacdht, ob das Vergangene nicht vergangen ift, oder ein 

35 Auge findet ttber den Sternen! — Hum! hum! — Wer raunte 
mir Das ein? Rachet denn droben iiber den Sternen einer 2 — 
Nein, nein! — Ja, ja! flirchterlich gifchelts um mich: Richtet 
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Droben einer iiber den Sternen? GEntgegen geben dem Racher 
liber Den Sternen diefe Nacht nocd! Nein! fag ich) — lender 
Schlupfwintel, hinter den fic) deine Feigheit verftecten will — 
6d, einjam, taub ift3 dDroben iiber den Sternen — Wenns aber 

5 Dod) etwas mehr ware? Nein, nein, [es ift nicht! Soh wills, 
eS ift nicht! Wenn aber dod) ware? Weh mir, wenns nad)gezahlt 
worden mare! wenns dir vorgezahlt witrde diefe Nacht noch ! — 
Warum fhaudert mir’s fo durd) die Knochen? — Sterben! warum 
pact mid) Das Wort jo? Rechenfdhaft geben dem Racher droben 

10 liber Den Sternen — und wenn er gerecht ift, — wenn er ge- 
recht tft? 


Bweiter Anftritt. 
Cin Bedienter eilig. 


Bedienter. Amalia ijt entjprungen, der Graf ift pldglich ver- 
wfdhwunden, , 


Dritter Auftritt. 
Daniel tommt angftlig. 

Daniel. Gnadiger Herr, e3 jagt ein Trupp feuriger Reuter 
Die Steig herab, jchreien Mtordjo, Mtordjo — das ganze Dorf ift 

20in Warm. 

Sran3. Geb, lak alle Glocken gufammen lduten, alles fol 
in Die Kirche — auf die RKnie fallen alles — beten fiir mid) — 
alle Gefangene follen [oS feyn und lediq; ich will den Wrmen 
alleS Doppelt und dreifach wiedergeben; ich will — jo geh dod _- 

25 fo ruf Doch den Veichtvater, Daf er mir meine Siinden hinweg- 
feegne — Bift du noch nicht fort? (das Getiimmel wird horbarer.) 
(45) Daniel. Gott verzeih mir meine fdwere Siinde! Wie foll 
id) Dad wieder reimen? Yhr habt ja immer das liebe Gebet tiber 
alle Haujer hinausgeworfen, habt mir jo mande — — 

30 Franz. Nichts mehr davon — Sterben! fiehft du? Sterben ? 
G3 wird 3u {pat (man hort Sdweizern toben.) Bete Dod)! Bete! 

Daniel: Yh jagt’s euch immer — ihr verachtet das Liebe 
Gebet fo — aber gebt acht, gebt acht! Wenn die Noth an Mann 
geht, wenn eud) das Waffer an die Geele geht — — 
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Schweizer. (auf der Gaffe) Stiirmt! Schlagt todt! Bredt 
ein! Sch febe Licht, Dort mug er feyn. 

Franz. (auf den Knien) Hore mich beten Gott im Himmel! — 
G3 ijt das erftemal — Grhire mich Gott im Himmel! 

5 Shhweizer. (immer auf der Gajfe) Schlag fe gurtice Ramerad — 
Der Teufel ifts und will euren Herrn holen — wo ift der Schwarze 
mit feinen Haufen? — Poftir dic) ums Sdhlop Grimm — Lauf 
Sturm wider die Ringmauer! 

Grimm. Holt ihr Feuerbrande — wir hinauf oder er 

10 herunter — ich will Feuer in feine Sale jchmeiffen. 

Fran}. (betet) Jch bin fein gemeiner Mtdrder gewejen mein Herr 
Gott! — hab mich nie mit Keinigfeiten abgegeben mein Herr Gott! — 
M41 Daniel. Gott fet un3 gnadig! Auch feine Gebete werden 
au Sinden. 

15 (GS fliegen Steine und Feuerbrdnde. Die Scheiben fallen. Das Schlop 

brennt.) 

Sran3. Gch fann nicht beten — Hier, hier! (auf Brujt und 
Stirn fehlagend.) Wiles fo dD — fo verdorret (jteht auf) Mein, ich 
will auch nicht beten — 

20 «= Daniel. Sefus Maria! Helft — rettet — das ganze ShlofR 
jteht in Flammen! 

Sran3z. Hier nimm diefen Degen. Hurtig — jag mir ibn 
Hinterriits in den Bauch, Dag nicht diefe Buben fommen und 
treiben ifren Gpott mit mir. (Da3 Feuer nimmt itberhand.) 

1s Daniel. Bewahre! bewahre! Jc&h mag niemand gu frith in 
Den Himmel fordern, vielweniger 3u frith — (er entrinnt.) 


Dierter Auftritt. 
FLaANZ (ihm grap nachftierend, nach einer Paufe.) 
on die Hille willft du fagen? — Wirflich! ich wittere fo 
so etwas — Sind das ihre hellen Triller? Hiv’ ich euch zifchen ihr 
Nattern des Whgrunds? — Sie dringen herauf — belagern die 
Thiire — warum zag ich fo vor Diefer bohrenden Spike? — 
Die Chive fracht — ftiirszt — unentrinnbar. (er fpringt in die 
Slamme. Die eindringenden Rauber ihm nad.) 
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U7 Finfter Auftritt. 


Der Sdhauplak, wie in dem lebten Wuftritt des vorigen Mufgugs. 


Der alte Moor auf einem Stein figend. Rauber Moovr 
gegen tiber. Rauber hin und her im Bald. 


6 8. Moor. Er war euch lied ener andrer Sohn? 
D. a. Moor. Du weijt es, o Himmel! Warum Lies ich mid 
Doc) Durch die Ranke eines bifen Sohne bethiren? Gin ge- 
priejener Vater gieng ich einher unter den Batern der Menfdjen. 
Sdhin um mich blithten meine Kinder voll Hofnung. Wher — 
10D der unglitcjeligen Stunde! — Der bife Geift fubr in das 
Herz meines gweiten, ich traute der Schlange — verlohren meine 
Kinder beide! (verbiillt fid) das Gefict.) 
R. Moor. (geht weit von ihm weg.) 
D. a. Moor. O ich fihl eS tief was mir Amalia fagte; der 

15 Geijt der Rache jprackh aus ihrem Mtunde. Vergebens ausftrecfen 
Deine fterbendDen Hande wirft du nach einem Sohn; vergebens 
wdhnen zu umfafjen die warme Hand Deines Karls, Der nimmer- 
mehr an Deinem Bette fteht — 

R. Moor. (eicht ihm die Sand mit abgewandtem Geficht.) 

20 MID. a. Moor. Warft du meines Karls Hand! — Aber er liegt 
fern im engen Haufe, fcldaft jdon den etfernen Gchlaf, horet 
nimmer die Stimme meines Jammer — web mir! fterben in 
Den Armen eines Frembdlings — Kein Sohn mehr — fein Sohn 
mehr, Der mir die Wugen zudrticlen fonnte — 

25 R. Moor. (in der heftigiten Bewegung) Yt muh eS fein — 
izt — Verlakt mich Gu den Raubern) Und doch — fann ich ihm 
Denn feinen Sohn wieder fehenfen — Sch fann ihm feinen Gohn 
Doch nicht mehr fehenfen — Nein, ich wills nicht thun. 

D. a. Moor. Wie Freund? Was hajt du da gemurmelt? 

30 8. Moor. Dein Sohn — ja alter Mann — (ftammelnd.) 
Dein Sohn — ift — ewig verlohren. 

D. a. Moor. Cwig? 
R. Mloor. (in der fiirdhterlihjten Betlemmung gen Himmel fehend) 
OD! nur diesmal — LaR meine Geele nicht matt werden — nur 
35 DieSmal halte mich aufrecht! 
D.a. Moor. Ewig fagit ou? 
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R. Moor. Frage nichts weiter. Ewig, fagt id. 

D. a. Moor. Fremdling! Fremdling! Warum zogft du mid 
aus dem Thurm? 

R. Moor. Und wie? — Wenn ich ist feinen Segen megs 

shafdte — hafchte wie ein Dieb, und mich davon jdliche mit 
Der gottlidjen Bente — (ftiirgt “Ivor ihm nieder.) Bch zerbrach 
Die Riegel deines Thurmes — Rife mich gittlicher Greis! 

D. a. Mloor. (dviict ihn wider fein Hers) Dent eS fey Vaters 
Ruf; fo will ich denfen, ich fife meinen Rarl! — Du fannijt 

10 auc) weinen? 

R. Moor. (jehr gerithrt) Joh dacht, e3 fey Vaters Kus. (an 
feinem Hal. Paufe. Man Hirt ein verwirrtes Getdfe, und erblidt den 
Schein von Faceln. Moor fpringt auf.) Horch! die Rache ruft! Sie 
fommen! (er wirft einen vollen Blid auf den Wlten, und fdaut 

15 gtimmiger auf.) Flamme mich in tygrijde Mordjucht, leidendes 
Lamm; dir will ic) ein Opfer bringen, dag die jchauende Sterne 
liber mir follen Ddunfel werden, und in TodeSfchauer erftarren 
joll die Natur. (Gadeln fichtbarer. Der Lerm Hhdrbarer. Widerholte 
Riftolenfchiipe.) 

2 «=D. a. Moor. Weh! Weh! Wek ijt das wilde Getdfe? — 
Sinds die Handlanger meines Sohnes? Wollen fie mich vom 
Thurme jchleppen zum Blocke? 

R. Moor. (auf der andern Seite. Die Sande gefalten mit Subrunit) 
Hore die Wndacht deS Mordbrenner$, Richter im Himmel! — 

25 Mach ihn unjterblich! — Raff ihn nicht weg beim erjten Streicd. 
Mach jeden HergftoB gu einem Labjal — jeden Schwerdftos zu 
einem Crquictrunt! 

D. a. Moor. Weh! Was murmelft du, Fremdling? — Fiird- 
terlich! Ftirchterlich! 

30 OR. Moor. Sch bete. (wilde Muff der Lommenden Rauber.) 

D. a. Moor. O! auch meines Frangen gedenfe in deinem 
Gebet! — 

R. Aloor. (mit verbipnem Rafen.) Yeh qedente. 

D.a. Moor. Aber ijt das der Ton eines BVeters? Hor 

35 auf — hor auf — Mir {chaudert vor deiner Wndadht. 
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Sechfter Auftritt. 


Schweizer voran. Cin Sug Rauber, Franz von Moor, 
Retten fcbhleifend in der Mitte. 


Schweizer. Triumph Hauptmann! — Hier ift der Bube — 
5 Meine Chre ift gelsft. 

Grimm. Gerifjen aus den Flammen feines Sehlofes — 
Seine Vafallen geflohen — 

Rofinsky. Sein Schlof hinter ihm in Ajde — Verjunten 
feines Namens Gedddhtnis. 

10 (GS erfolgt eine grauenvolle Paufe auf dem SHhauplay. R. Moor tritt 
langjam bervor.) 

R. Moor. Gu Franz mit dumpfer, gelafjener Stimme) Rennft du 
mich ? 

Sran3z v. Moor. (fteht, den Blick in den Boden gewurzelt, 

15 feine Wntwort.) 

R. Mloor. (wie oben, indem er ihn zu feinem Vater fiihrt) Rennft 
du Diejen? 

UF ran3 v. Moor. (taumelt durdhdonnert suri) Zermalmet mich 
Donner des Himmels! Mein Vater! 

2 D. a, Moor. (wenbdet fic) bebend ab) Geh — Gott vergebe 
Dir — Sch vergepe — 

R. Moor. (firchterlic) jtreng) Und mein Flu) hange fitch 
taujendpfiindig an DdDiefe Bitte, und lahme ihren Flug zum 
GErhirer! — RKennft du diejen Thurm auch? 

25 Sranz v. Moor. (heftig su Herrmann) Was Ungeheuer? Bis 
zu Diejem Xhurm verfolgte dein Familienhap meinen Vater? 
fferrmann. Gravo! bravo! Go ijt doch fein Teufel fo 
(iiderlich feinen GVafallen in der Legten Litge gu verlajjen! 
R. Moor. Genug. Diejen AWlten fiihrt tiefer in Den Walbd. 
30 Bu dem, was ich igt thun werde, bedarj ich feiner Vaterthranen. 
(fie fithren den alten Grafen, der wie betdubt ijt vom Schauplaz) 
Neher, Banditen! (fie formiven einen halben Mond um die beiden 
und hangen fchauernd tiber ihren Flinten.) Nun feinen Laut weiter — 
jo wahr id) Bergebung der Siinden hoffe! Dem erften der nur 
35 Die Bunge rithrt, eh age befehle, fracht Diefe gezogene Pijtole. — 
Stille! 
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Franz v. Moor. (gu Herrmann im Ausbruch der dufferjten 
Buth) Ha Schandbube! dah ich nicht Ol all mein Gift in diejem 
Schaum auf dein Ungeficht geifern fann! — © es ijt bitter! 

(weinend in die Ketten beipend.) 

5 R&R. Moor. (in mojeftatifher Stelung) Cin Bevollmachtigter des 
Weltgerichts fteh ich Da. — Cinen Rechishandel will ich jehlichten, 
den fein Reiner jdlichtet — Siinder fizen gu Gerichte — Fah 
Der gropefte obenan! — Dolche feyen die Loofe — Wer neben 
Dtefem nicht rein fteht wie ein Heiliger, trete ab vom Gertdte, 

10 und zerbreche feinen Dolch — Lat fallen! (die Rauber werfen 
alle ihre Dolce ungerbrodjen auf die Erde. R. Moor gu Franz.) Sey 
ftolz! du haft heute Mifjethater 3n Engeln gemacht! — Noch 
einen Dolch vermift ihr? (er zieht den feinigen. Grobe Pauje.) Seine 
Mutter war aud) meine Mutter — (gu Rofinsty und Schweizer) 

15 Richtet ihr! (Cr gerbricht feinen Dold, und tritt tiefgeriihrt auf die 
Seite.) 

Sdweizer. (mad einer Pauje) Steh ich nicht da wie ein 
Schulbube und zermartre mein Gebhirn mit Erfindung? — So 
reich an Freuden das Leben, fo arm an Qualen der Tod! 

20 (auf den Boden jtampfend.) Sprich du! ich erlahme! 

Rofinsky. Denf an den Graufopf! Blick feitwarts nad) 
Diefem Thurm und begeifive dich. Gh bin ein Scbhiiler; fchame 
Dich Meifter! 

Sdweizer. Vin ich doch grau worden in AWuftritten des 

2% yammers, und joll nun zum BVettler [>] vevarmen an dDiefem! — 
Hrevelte er nicht an diejfem Thurme? Richten wir nicht an diejem 
Thurme? Hinunter mit ihm! — Qn diefem Thurm verfaul’ er 
lebendig! 

Die Rauber. (eijtimmend mit Getdfe.) Hinunter! hinunter! 

30 (filirmen auf Franz 31.) 

Sran3 v. Moor. (jpringt feinem Bruder in die Arme) Rette 
mic) von den Klauen der Mordbrenner! Rette mid) Bruder! 

R. Moor. (jebr ernjt) Du Haft mich gu ihrem Slirften ge- 
macht! — (Grang ftiirgt erfehrocten guritel) Wirft du mich noch bitten? 

35 Rauber. Cermen ungeftimmer) Hinunter! hinunter! 

R. Moor. (tritt 3x ihm edel und mit Schmerz) Sohn meines 
Vater3! Du Haft mir meinen Himmel geftohlen. Diefe Siinde 
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jey dir genommen — Fabhr in die Gille Rabenjohn! — Yeh ver- 
gebe Dir Bruder! (Gr umarmt ihn und eilt von dem Schauplag. 
Sranz wird hinab geftoben, und iiber ihm Gelddhter.) 

R. Moor. (fommt nachdentend guritc) E38 ift vollendet! Lenfer 

5 der Dinge habe Dank! Es ift vollendet! — (werweilt tiber einen 
gropen Gedanten) Wenn diefer Thurm ware das Biel ge- 
wejen, gu Dem Du mich fiibrteft auf blutvollen Wegen? 
Wenn id) Darum das Haupt der Siinder bin worden? 
— — — Ewige Vorficht! 0) hier fchaudre id) — und bete an! — 

10 Wohl! ich vertraue dir, und mach Feyerabend am Biele. — Gn 
feiner fchonften Sechlacht fallt der Sieger fo fehdn — Jn diejfem 
Abendroth will ich erldjden! Lagt mir den Vater fommen. 

(Ginige Rauber gehen und bringen den alten Grafen gefithrt.) 

D. a. Moor. Wohin wollt ihr mit mir? Wo ift mein Sohn? 

15 R. Moor. (mit Wiirde und Gelaffenheit ibm entgegen) Glanet 
und Gandforn haben ihren gemeffenen Llaz in Der Schopfung — 
auch dein Sohn hat den jeinen. Sey rubig, und fez dich nieder. 

D. a. Moor. (bright in Thranen aus) Kein Kind mehr? Rein 
Rind mehr? 

2 = R. Moor. Sey rubig, und jez dic) nieder. 

D. a. Moor. O der gutherzigen Barbaren! YXus dem Thurm 
reipen fie einen fterbenden Greijen ihn gu qriifen: Deine Kinder 
find gefchlachtet! O ich bitte euch, vollendet eure Barmbergigheit 
und ftopt mich wieder hinunter. 

2 &. Moor. (ergreift feine Hand mit Heftigteit und halt fie mit 
Marme gen Himmel) Laftre nicht! alter Mann! Laftre den Gott 
nicht, vor Dem ich heute freudiger bete. Schlimmere, als du bift, 
haben ifn heute von Angeficht zu WAngeficht gejehen. 

D. a. Moor. (jharf) Und wiirgen gelernt? 

39 MAIR, Moor. (bije) Sechzigiahriger! fein fold) Wort mehr. 
(fanfter und mit Sdmers) Wenn feine Gottheit felbft die Siinder 
erwdrmt, follen die Heilige fie zuriicftoBen? Und wo wiirdeft 
du Worte finden, ihm Wbbitte gu thun, wenn er dir heute — 
einen Gobn getauft hatte? 

35 «=D. a. Moor. (bitter) Tauft man heute mit Blut? 

R. Moor. (ftujend) Wie fagit du? — Redet denn auch Ver- 
zweiflung die Wahrheit — Sa, alter Mann, auch mit Slut fann 
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Die Borficht taufen — Mit Blut hat fie dir heute getauft — Bhre 

Wege feltjam und fiircjterlic) — aber Freudenthranen am Biele! 
D. a. Moor. Wo werd ich fie weinen? 

R. Moor. (der ihm in die Arme ftirzt) Wm Herzen deines Karls! 

5 D. a. Moor. (im Uusbruckh der hichften Freude) Mtein Karl Lebt! 

R. Moor. Dein Karl lebt! — Dir vorausgefchidt zum 
Retter, zum Racher! So lohnte dir dein begitnftigter Gobn! 
(auf den Thurm zeigend) — So rdchet fich dein verlohrener Sohn! 

(er dDriict ihn warmer an die Vruft.) 
10 «= Rauber. Volf im Wald. Stimmen! 

R. Moor. (fahrt auf) Ruft Die andern (die Rauber ab. Moor 
mit fic) felber) G8 ift Zeit mein [4 Herz — den Wollujtbecher 
vom Mund, eh er vergiftet. 

D. a. Moor. Sind diefe Manner deine Freunde? Faft fiirchte 

15 ic) ihre Blicfe. 
R. Moor. Alles mein Vater! — diefes frage mich nidt. 


Siebenter Auftritt. 


Amalia, (mit fliegenden Haren.) Die ganze Bande. (folgt 
hinter ihr, und fammelt fic) im Hintergrunde der Biihne.) 

2 Amalia. Die Todten, jdreit man, feyen erjtanden auf jeine 
Stimme — Mein Obheim Lebendig — aus Ddiejfem Thurme — 
Karl! Obheim! wo find ich fie? 

R. Moor. (juriicbebend.) Wer bringt dis Bild vor meine 
Mugen ? 

25 D. a. Moor. (raft fich zitternd auf) Amalia! Meine MNichte ! 

Wmalia! ‘y Gel 

Amalia. (ftiirst dem WUlten in die Arme.) Dich wider mein 
Vater — und meinen Karl — und alles! 

Der alte Moor. Mein Karl lebt — du — ih — lebt 

30 alles! Wiles! Mtein Karl lebt! 

R. Moor. (rajend ju der Vande) Brecht auf Briider! der Erz- 
feind bat mich verrathen! 
157] Amalia. (entfpringt dem Vater und eilt auf Den Rauber gu, und 
umfcblingt ibn, entgitdt) Jd) hab ihn! o ihr Sterne! ich hab ihn! 
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R. Moor. Reift fie von meinem GHalje! — édtet fie! 
Lodtet ihn! Mich! Cuch! Wlles! Die ganze Welt geh 3u Grunde! 
Amalia, Brdutigam! Brautigam! Du rajeft! Ga! vor 
Entgticlung! Warum bin ich auch fo fiihllos? Mitten im Wonne- 
5 wirbel fo falt? 

Der alte Moor. Kommt Kinder! Deine Hand Karl, — 
Deine, Amalia — O ich hofte nie, dah mir vor dem Grabe die 
Wolluft wiirde! — Beh will fie gujammen fiigen auf ewig. 

Amalia. Ewig fein! Ewig! Ewig! Ewig mein! O ihr 

1o Machte eS Himmels! entlaftet mich diefer tddlichen Wolluft, da 
ich) nicht unter dem Zentner vergehe! 

R. Moor. (losgerijfen von Amalien) Weg! Weg! — Ungliick 
feligfte Der Braute! — Schau felbjt! frage jelbjt! hore! — Un- 
qliictjeltgjter Der Vater! laf mich) immer ewig davon rennen. 

1% Amalia. Wohin? Was? Liebe! Ewigfeit! Wonne Unend- 
lichfeit! und du fliehjt? 

Der alte Moor. Mein Sohn flieht? Mein Sohn flieht? 

R. Moor. Bu jpat! BVergebens! — Dein Fluchh Vater! — 
frage mich nichts mehr — ich bin — ich |S) habe — dein Fluch — 

20 Dein vermeynter Fluch! (gefaster) So vergeh dann, Amalia! Stirb 
Vater! ftirh durch mich zum giweitenmal! Dieje deine Retter find 
Rauber und Ptbrder! Dein Sohn ijt — ibr Hauptmann! 

Der alte Moor. Gott! Meine Kinder! (er jtirdt.) 

Amalia: (jtumm und ftarr wie eine Bildfaule) 

= Die ganze Bande. (in firdterliher Paufe) 

R. Mloor. (wider eine Giche rennend.) Die Seelen Dever, Die 
ich evdroffelte im Genufe dev Ltebe — derer Die ich zerjchmetterte 
im beiligen Schlafe, — derer — Hahaha! hort ihr den PBulver- 
thurm fnallen ither dem Stubl der Gebdhrerin? Sebt ihr die 

30 Flammen lecfen an den Wiegen der Sduglinge? Das ijt Braut- 
fackel! bas ift Hochgeitmufif! —O! er vergift nicht — er meif 
3u mahnen! Darum von mir die Wonne der Liebe! dDarum miv 
zum Geridhte die Liebe! — das ift Vergeltung! 

Amalia. (wie erwacht aus einem Donnerfdjlag, lallend) Cs it 

ss wabr! Herrfdjer im Himmel! Gr fagt: e8 ijt wabr! — Was 
hab ich gethan, ich unfchuldiges Lamm? — Sch hab diefen 


geliebt ! 
13* 
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R. Moor. Das ijt mehr als ein Mann erduldet. Hab id 
doch den Tod aus mehr denn taufend Rodhren auf mich gu pfeiffen 
gehirt, und bin ihm fetnen Fup breit gewidjen; joll id) ibt erft 
lernen beben wie ein ['9] Weib? beben vor einem Weibe? — Nein! 

sein Weib erjdiittert meine Mannbheit nicht, Blut! Blut! — Es 
wird voriiber gehen. Blut will ich jaufen — und ich poche Dem 
Tyrannen Verhangnis (er will davon) 

Amalia. (fallt ihm in die Arme) Mtirder! Teufel! Bch fann 
Dic) Engel nicht Laffen. ; 

10 R. Moor. (jteht verwundernd jtill.) Traum ish? Raf’ ih? Hat 
Die Holle eine neue Finte erfonnen, ihr fatanijches Kurzweil mit 
mir 3u treiben? — Gie liegt am Halje des Mtordbrenners! 

Amalia. CEwig! Ungertrennlic! 

R. Moor. Noch Liebt fie mich! Nod! — rein bin ich wie 

15 Das Licht! Sie Liebt mich mit all meinen Gitnden! (in Greude 
gefmolgen) Die Kinder des Lichts weinen am Halje begnadigter 
Teufel — Meine Furien erdroffeln hier thre Sclangen — Die 
Holle ift zernichtet — Yeh bin glitcélich! (er verbirgt fein Gefidht an 
ihrem Bufen. Gine Gruppe voll Rithrung. Paufe.) 

2 Grimm. (grimmig hervortretend) Halt ein Verrdther! gleich 
{ag diefen Wrm fahren — oder ich will dir ein Wort jagen, daf 
Dir Die Obren gellen und deine Bahne vor Entfegen flappern. 

Schweizer. (ftreckt das Schwerd swifden beede.) Denf an die 
bohmifden Walder! hirft du? gagft Du? An die boHmifchen 

2% Walder jollft du denfen. Treulojer! wo find deine Schwiire? - 
BVergiBt man Wunden ('ljo bald — da wir Glice — Ehre und 
Leben in die Schange fehlugen fiir dich? da wir dir ftunden wie 
Mauren — Hubjt du da nicht deine Hand zum eijernen Gid auf, 
{hwurft uns nie 3u verlafjen, wie wir did) nicht verlaffen haben ? 

30 Ehrlofer! Treuvergeffener! und du willft abfallen, wenn ein 
Weib weint? 

Die Rauber. (ourcheinander, reiffen ihre Reider auf) Schau 
her! Gdau! Kennjt du dieje Narben! Mit unferm Hergblut 
haben wir dic) gum Leibeiqnen angefauft — Unfer bift du, und 

so wenn der Crgengel Michael mit dem Moloch ins Handgemeng 
Dariiber fommen follte! Marjch mit un3! Opfer um Opfer! Liebe 
um Lreue! Cin Weib um die Bande! 
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R. Moor, (apt Amalien fahren) Gs ift aus! — Sch wollte 
umfehren und ju meinem Vater gehen; aber der im Simmel 
jagt: Nein! — Rolle doch deine Augen nicht fo Amalia — Er 
bedarf ja meiner nicht — Hat er nicht Gejchopfe die Fille — 

5 Cinen fann er fo leicht miffen. Diefer Eine nun bin ich. Rommt 
RKameraden. (er dreht fich nach der Bande.) 

Amalia. (reift ihn suri) Halt! Halt! einen Stop! Ginen 
LodesftoB! Meu verlaffen! Zieh den Degen und erbarme dich. 

R. Moor. Das Erbarmen ift in die Baren gefahren. Iq 

-10 tiDte Dich nicht. 

Amalia. (feine Rnie umfaffend) O um Gotteswillen! um aller 
Erbarmungen willen! ic) will ja |) nicht Viebe mehr — weif ja 
wobl, dap droben unjere Sterne feindlich voneinander fliehen — 
Tod ijt meine Bitte nur. Sieh! meine Hand zittert. Sch habe 

1 Das Herz nicht — 3u ftofen. Mir bangt vor der blikenden 
Sehneide. Dir its fo leicht, du bijt Meifter im Morden. Zieh 
Den Degen, und ich bin gliictlich. 

R. Moor. (jebr ftreng) Willft du allein glitctlic) jeyn? Fort! 
ch todte Fein Weib. 

2 Amalia. Ha Wiirger! du fannft nur die Ghicflichen tédten, 
Die LebenSfatten gehft du voritber. (flehend gegen die Bande) So 
erbarmet euch meiner ihr Schitler De3 Henfer$. Es ijt ein fo blut- 
Diirftiges Mtitleid in euren Blicfen, das den Clenden Troft ijt. Dritctt 
ab — Cuer Mteifter ijt ein feiqherziger Brabler. (einige Rauber zielen) 

25 R. Moor. (auger Faffung) Buriice Harpyen! (er trit mit 
Majeftat dargwifchen) Wag eS einer in mein Heiligthum 3u breden! 
Sie ift mein — (inbdem er fie mit ftarfen Urmen umfapt) Und 
nun 3iehe an ihr Der Himmel, die Hille an mir — Die Liebe 
liber Den Geiden! (er hebt fie hoch auf und fchwingt fie in Ddiefer 

30 Gruppe unerfchroden gegen die ganze Bande) Was die Jtatur an- 
einanDder jcymiedet — wer wird eS jcheiden? 

Die Rauber. ({dlagen an) Wir. 

EIR, Moor. (bitter lachend) Ohnmadtige! (er laft Amalien halb 
entfeelt auf.den Stein nieder.) Gli auf, meine Berlobte! Priefter- 

35 fegen wird uns nicht vereinen, aber ic) weif etwas befjerd (er 
nimmt Amalien3 Hal8tuch hinweg, und entblipt ihr den Bufen — ju 
der Bande gelaffener) Schaut diefe Schinbeit, ihr Manner — 
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(sartlich traurig.) Schmelst fie Ganditen nicht? (nad einer Paufe 
janfter) Gdhaut mich an Banditen — Gung bin id, und liebe — 
hier werd ich geliebt — angebetet. Bi3 an’3 Thor des Paradiefes 
bin ich gefommen — (weic) und bittend) Sollten mich meine Britder 

5 gurtictjchleudern ? 

Riuber. (jtimmen ein Geldchter an) 

R. Moor. (entfchloffen) Genug! bis hieher Natur! Fest 
fangt Der Mann an! — Auch ich bin der Mordbrenner Einer — 
und (ihnen entgegen mit unbefdjreiblider Hobheit) euer Hauptmann! 

10 Mit Dem Schwerd wollt ihr mit eurem Hauptmann redten, 
Banditen? (mit gebietender Stimme) ftreckt Die Gewehre! Cuer 
Herr jpricht mit euch! 

Ranber. (werfen erfdjroden ihre Waffen zur Erde) 

R. Moor. Seht! nun feyd ihr nichts mehr, al3 Kinder, und 

15 id) — bin fret. Fret mug Dtoor feyn, wenn er grog® feyn will. 
Um ein Clifium der Viebe ift mir diefer Triumph nicht fel. (er 
sieht Den US] Degen) Nennt eS nicht Wahnwiz Banditen, was 
ihr Das Herz. nicht habt Grofe gu nennen. Der Wiz der Ver- 
sweiflung liberfliigelt Den Schnectengang der rubigen Weisheit. — 

2% Thaten, wie diefe, tiherleqt man, wenn fie gethan find — Dh 
will hernach Davon reden. 

(er ftiirgt auf Wmalien gu, und wirft fie mit einem Degenjtop nieder.) 

Riinber. (flatfden ldrmend in die Sande) Bravo! bravo! 
Das heift feine Chre lojew wie ein Rauberfiirjt! Bravo! 

2 R, Moor. (jtellt fich vor Amalien und bewadht fie mit aus- 
geftredtem Degen) Jun tft fie mein! — Mein! — Oder die Ewig- 
Feit ijt die Grille eines Dummfopf3 gewefen. Cingefegnet mit 
Dem Schwerd, hab ich heimgefiihrt meine Braut, voritber an all 
den SZauberhunden meines Feindes Verhangnif. (won ihr weg 

30 mit jtoljen Schritten) Jtod) manchen Tanz dDarf die Erde um die 
Sonne thun, eh jie eine zweite That wie diefe erfehwingt. Gart- 
lich gu Wmalien) Und er muh fiiR gewejen fein der Zod von 
Bréutigams Handen? Nicht wahr Amalia? 

Amalia. (jterbend im: Blut) Siife. (fie firvectt ihre Hand aus 

35 und ftirbt.) 

R. Moor. (Gu der Vande mit Majeftdt) Nun ihr erbarmlicen 
Gefellen? Nicht wahr? So hoch jchwindelte eure Schurfen- 
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gorderung nie? — Cin “leben habt ihr mix geopfert, ein Leben 
das {don verfallen war — ein Leben voll Ubfcheulichteit und 
Sdhande — Yeh hab euch einen Engel gefchlachtet, avirft den 
Degen mit Veradtung unter fie) Banditen! Wir find quitt — Ueber 

5 Diefer Leiche liegt meine Handfarift gerviffen — Cuch fehenk ich . 
Die eurige. 

Riuber. (drangen fic) gu) Deine Leibeigenen wieder bis in 
Den Tod. . 

R. Moor. Nein! nein! nein! Gewif find wir fertig. Leife 

10 fliftert mein Genius! ,Geh night weiter Moor. Hier ift 
Der Mtarkftein des Mtenfden—und der Deine.” Nehmt 
ihn 3urticl diejen blutigen Bufd) (er wirft feinen Bufd) auf die Erde) 
Wer Luft hat, Hauptmann gu feyn nad) mir, mag ihn aufheben. 

Rauber. Ha! Muthlofer! wo find deine hochfliegenden Blane? 

15 Sind$ Seifenblajen gewefen, die beim TodeSricheln eines Weibes 
zerplazen ? 

R. Moor. (mit Wiirde) Unterfucht nicdt, wo Moor handelt, 
das ift mein Legter Befehl — Kommt! feblieBt einen Kreis um 
mich, und vernehmt Das Teftament eures fterbenden Hauptmanns. 

20 (er heftet einen verweilenden Blick auf die Bande.) Fhr jeyDd treu an 
mir gehangen. — Treu ohne Veijpiel — hatt eud) die Tugend 
fo feft verbriidert al3 die Stinde — ihr waret Helden worden, 
und Die Mtenfdheit fprach eure |] Namen mit Wonne. Gebet 
hin, und opfert eure Gaben dem Staate. Dienet einem Rodnige, 

2% Der flir Die Rechte der Mtenfchheit ftreitet — Mit diefem Segen 
feyd entlafjen Gu Schweiger und Rofinsty.) Shr bleibet. | 

(Die iibrigen Rauber gehen langfam und bewegt von der Biihne.) 


Adjter Auftritt. 


Rauber Moor. Shweizer. Kofinsly. 

30 k. Moor. Gieb mir deine Rechte, Rofinsty; Schweizer, 
Deine Linke. (er nimmt ihre Hande und fteht mitten gwifden beiden. 
Bu Kofinsty.) Du bift nocd) rein junger Mtann — unter den Un- 
reinen Der einzige Reine! (gu Schweizern) Lief hab ich dieje Hand 
getaucht in Blut — Jch bins, ders gethan hat. Mit diejem 
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Handedruck nehm ich guriicé was mein ijt. Schweiger! du bift 

rein (er Halt ihre Gande mit Ynbrunft gen Himmel) Vater im 

Himmel! hier geb ich fie Dir wieder — Sie werden warmer an 

dir hangen, al3 deine Niemalgefallenen — das wef ich gewif. 

5 (Schweizer und Rofinsfy fallen fich von beiden Seiten heritber um den 
Hals.) 

R. Moor. J3t nicht — nur izt nicht, meine Lieben. Schonet 
meineS Mtuths in diefer ricjtenden Stunde. — Cine Grafjdhaft 
ijt mir heute 2° sugefallen — ein Schaz, worauf noc) fein Fluch 

10 Den Harpienfliigel fchlug — Theilt fie unter euch Kinder, werdet 
gute Giirger, und wenn ihr gegen zehn, die ich 3n Grund ricbtete, 
nur einen gliicflic) madt, fo wird meine Geele gerettet. — 
Geht — fein Lebewohl — dort fehen wir un3 wieder — oder 
auch nicht wieder — Fort! Schnell! Ch ich weich werde. 

15 (beide gehen ab mit verbillten Gefichtern.) 


Meunter Auftritt. 
KR. Moor (allein, fehr Heiter.) 
Und auch ic) bin ein guter Biirger — Crfiill ich nicht das 
entjeglichfte Gejex? Chr ich eS nicht? Rach id) e3 nicht? — Fh 
20 evinnere mich, einen armen Offizier gefprocjen gu haben, al8 ich 
heriiberfam, der im Taglohn arbeitet, und eilf lebendige Kinder 
hat — Mtan hat hundert Dufaten geboten, wer den grofen 


Rauber lebendig liefert — Dem Mann fann gebolfen werden. 
(er geht ab.) 


“Sit aih heres il 


NOTES. 


regierender Graf von Moor. Some few dozen such reigning 
counts, “Duodezfiirsten” as they are frequently called, still existed in 
the Germany of Schiller’s time. The events described in Die Réuber, 
the patriarchat, but autocratic government of Old Moor, or the tyranny 
of Franz, can easily be paralleled from the historical records of the 
time. Cf. R. F. Arnold, Die Umwelt “der Rauber” in Euphorion, 1913, 
XX, p- 391. 

Libertiner, from the French “libertin”, first denoted free thinkers and 
afterwards persons, especially students, of loose morals. Cf. Schiller’s 
“Selbstrezension”: ,,3irfel liiderlicher Britder”. 

Der Ort der Handlung ijt Deutfdhland. In thus placing the scene 

of action in Germany, Schiller was boldly following the precepts of the 
“Sturm und Drang”, and abandoning the cherished classical principle 
of the “ideale Ferne”. 
Das Stick fpielt in der Zeit, alS der ewige Landfriede in Deutfdy- 
land errichtet ward. Dalberg drew the idea of placing the action 
in the sixteenth century from Goethe’s Géfz von Berlichingen. The 
“ewige Landfriede’” was proclaimed by Maximilian I at Worms on 
August 7, 1495, and was known variously as the “constitutio pacis, 
pax instituta or jurata”. , 


Crjter Wufzug. 
Erfter Auftritt. 


§ranfen. The scene of action is indicated with great accuracy. The 
“Moorische SchloB” lies in Franken, i. e. Oberfranken, not far from 
the borders of Sachsen, by which only Kursachsen can be meant. 
Cf. Arnold, /. c., p. 399. 

The exposition of the play is masterly. Schiller himself thought 
very highly of it, even in later years, as we know from a letter to 
Goethe on April 25, 1797: “Aber ich kann mir solche dramatische 
Stoffe recht wohl denken, wo die Exposition gleich auch Fortschritt 
der Handlung ist. Gleich der Macbeth gehért darunter, ich kann auch 
die Rauber nennen.” 
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103, 6 br feht fo blaB, South German and Saxon for: “Jhr seht 
so blaf aus”. 

103,13 feyd. Schiller, like Goethe, affects the y in the verb “seyn”, 
and in “May”, cf. 104,12. The tendency of writers in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century was to restrict the use of y to “seyn”, and 
to Greek and other foreign words; cf. 104,28 Gylbe. Here, however, 
as in all the other orthographical peculiarities, confusion has been 
brought into the text by the copyists or compositors. Schiller expresses 
dissatisfaction with the orthography of the Mannheim version (M) in 
a letter to Dalberg of August 6, 1781 (Jonas, Briefe, I, 44): “mein Kopist 
hat, nach Gewohnheit aller besserwissenwollender Schreiber die Ortho- 
graphie oft erbiérmlich mifShandelt”. 

103,15 3eitung (and again 169, 8, where M substitutes Sot{chaften), 
in the original meaning of “tidings”, still very common in the 
eighteenth century. Cf. Wieland, Hamlet, II, 6: “eure Zeitung ist 
falsch”. The word used again in the same sense 133, 4. In the 
“Schauspiel”, II, 8, we have the word used in the modern sense of 
“newspaper”, where, on the one hand, the present text has ,, Blatter, 
and M substitutes ,,offentlicje Griefe”. 

103, 17 seq. This passage with its constant use of the parallelisms 
so characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is strongly reminiscent of the 
Bible. Cf. R. Boxberger, Die Sprache der Bibel in Schillers “Raubern”, 
Erfurt 1867. 

103, 17-104, 4. These lines are omitted in M (the Mannheim acting 
copy). They add nothing to the action. The same dramatic con- 
siderations, no doubt, also urged the large “cuts” 104, 36 to 106, 19; 
108, 29 (auf und abgehend) to 109, 6; 110, 7-27. 

103,18 verlohren. This spelling again 115, 14; 130,18; 144, 13; 147,18; 
189, 11. Cf. also erfpabrft 104, 10. It is an old expedient for denoting 
length, as is also the doubling of the vowel: cf. 105, 37 Gchoofe. 

103, 27 Qjt eS Das. This demonstrative use of “das” referring to a 
preceding sentence is unusual; modern usage would require: ist es so. 

104, 3 2. Buch Mose XX, 5: “bin ein eifriger Gott, der da heim- 
suchet der Vater Missethat an den Kindern, bis in das dritte und 
vierte Glied, die mich hassen”. 

104,10 du erfpahrjt mir die Rriide, meaning that the bad news 
contained in the letter can but shorten his declining years, and so 
spare him the necessity of crutches. M omits the line as not being 
immediately intelligible. 

104,12. M introduces an explanatory preamble to the letter: ,,eipzig 
von der hohen Schule, d. d. lten Mai. Du weit, wie dein Bruder, ftatt 
gu ftudieren, mit einer Rotte liedDerlicher Rameraden auf Raubereyen und 
Streifereyen gleich reijigen Rnedhten’ im Lande herumszog — aber das 
ijt nod nicht alle3! Hire: Gr fcheint ... ete. 
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104,13. Cf. 2. Maccab. VI, 14: “Bis sie ihr Maa® der Siinden erfiillet 
haben”. 

104, 14 wiirflich, Swabian for “gegenwiirtig”, used thus several times 
in the play: 147, 25; 147, 30; 160, 26. But it is also used in the 
modern sense, though, certainly, in a later addition: 164, 30; 166, 22. 

104, 18. M writes entfiihrt for entehrt. Characteristic of the acting 
copy is the omission or modification of indelicate phrases: 107, 34 
Huren is altered to feile Dirnen; 110,33 Meze to Bublerin. The harrow- 
ing description of Karl’s supposed illness is omitted 111,19; other 
coarse remarks are omitted 141, 35; 142, 6; 144, 14; 150, 37 (where 
M substitutes ich will dic) fo mipbandlen), 181, 11; 197, 35. M even 
goes so far as to gloss over mere vulgarisms like 174, 1 fo frepier 
du, or the substitution 174, 9 of follen zernichtet werden for verrecten. 

104, 20 uderleben which Korner in his edition replaces by the 
more modern ,ajfterleben”, whilst M reads ,liebderliche3 Leben”. 

104, 24 eurer, these longer forms (on the analogy of the adjectival 
endings) are common in the eighteenth century. Cf. the classical 
example from Wilhelm Tell, Ill, 3: “Eurer — wahrlich! hatt’ ich nicht 
gefehlt”. They are now discouraged by grammarians in favour of 
the etymologically correct “euer, unser”. 

104,25 SBreif. The only s-sound in Swabian is a voiceless s 
which Schiller expresses indifferently by s, ss or #. Cf. 190, 12 and 
20, where Getdje is spelt in two different ways. For Schiller the 
rhyme “Rosen — hingegossen” was pure. : 

104, 25 Ddie BSeleidigte. In the nom. and acc. plur. the Alemannic 
dialects know only the strong form of the adjective in -e (really 
derived by levelling out the neuter -iu for all genders). It was 
common in most of the classical writers, but under the influence of 
the Middle German “Schriftsprache” the weak declension was gradually 
making headway: the proportion of strong to weak endings in the 
“Trauerspiel” is 19 to 28. Cf. Pfleiderer, J. c., p. 352. M writes: Die 
Veleidigten. 

104,26 gefez3t. Haug’s Schwdbisches Magazin, 1779, p. 159, writes: 
“% ist ohne Sinn, denn 3 ist ¢s oder ds, also § ist ffs oder tds”. In 
spite of this ruling, however, the “Trauerspiel” mostly follows the 
modern spelling. . 

105, 7 treflich, Swabian grammarians require as in Modern German 
f after long, ff after short vowels, but exceptions are numerous. 

105,8 Der feurige Geijt. A characteristic of Karl derived from 
Schubart’s £rzdhlung. 

105,12 Shryne, a famous Greek courtesan of the fourth century 
Bre. 

- 105,14 Sabrgen. The spirantal character of Schiller’s g is proved 
by such substitutions for ch: 131, 11; 141, 36; 156515 "157-31, etc: 
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105, 15 Boxberger, Deutsche National-Litteratur, vol. 120, p. 12: 
note 23, sees herein a malicious reference of Franz to Psalm 64, 10: 
“Und alle Menschen, die es sehen, werden sagen: ‘Das hat Gott gethan’”. 

105,18 eineS Rartoudes und Howards. L.D. Cartouche was a 
notorious robber, executed in Paris in 1721, whose name soon became 
a byword with the populace, and whose exploits formed the subject 
of chap-books. His history was actually dramatized by Legrand and 
Riccoboni during his trial, which lasted for several months. For the 
Englishman Howard, we have to go back to the seventeenth century. 
Captain Zachary Howard was a purely fictitious character, a supposed 
Royalist who took his revenge on leading Parliamentarians: Essex, 
Fairfax, Cromwell, etc. His exploits are narrated on pp. 10-15 of 
Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Traits, Stratagems, and Biographical Sketches, 
of the most remarkable Highwaymen, Swindlers, and other Daring 
Adventurers, 1797. The date of his death is given as 1651, aged 32. 
Seventeenth century highwaymen, it appears, were usually represented 
as Royalists, their historical prototype being James Hind (d. 1652), on 
whom see Dictionary of National Biography. There must have existed 
some earlier edition or German translation of the above pamphlet, 
which would shed interesting light on Schiller’s sources. 

106,1 Grdngfteinen. The Swabian grammarian Fulda requires e- 
in all cases where the etymological connection with a word in a is 
not apparent. But the rule is not strictly followed: 140,18 Yerm, but 
138, 31 [armen; 116,21 Gcadel, but 116, 29 Schedel. 

106,4. Hv. Lucé 18,11: “Ich danke dir Gott, da® ich nicht bin 
wie andre Leute”. Cf., too, Fiesco, V,13: “wie es itzt dasteht, das 
erbairmliche Geschlecht, sich segnet und selig preist, da es nicht ist 
wie ich.” 

106, 4 trofne, just as 3 for & (cf. note to 104, 26), so the Swabian 
grammarians prefer £ to d&; “einfaches & ist schon Zeichen der ge- 
scharften Silbe”, writes Fulda (cf. Pfleiderer, /. c., p. 289). The “Trauer- 
spiel” mostly writes f. 

106,6 Wergib. Schiller spoke the half short vowel; to the Swabian 
ie was still a real diphthong. Under the influence of the “Schrift- 
sprache”, however, it is gradually used to express long -i; ef. 150, 
33 giebt, but there is still considerable confusion, cf. 108,13 grief 
(= griff). 

106, 22. Cf. Julius von Tarent, V, 6: “Guido, Guido, dacht’ ich 
es, du wiirdest mir zwei Séhne rauben, als die Hebamme zu mir 
sprach: Herr, Ihnen ist ein Sohn geboren, und dich zum ersten Male 
auf meine Hinde legte.” 

106, 26 Vater ift gu diefem. A dialectical, colloquial use of “zu”. 
Cf. 156, 32 Gucht zum gropen Mann. Cf also the unusual use of 
“auf” in 169, 31: auf welder Wallung mup id) Yhnen begegnen. 
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106, 30 er hat mich gu einem achtzigiabrigen Manne gemacht. Old 
Moor, it is therefore argued, must be considerably less. On p- 193, 30 
Karl addresses his father as ,,Sech3igjahriger”. 

107, 6 dap eud) die Sdhuppen fielen vom Auge! Cf. Apostel- 
geschichte IX, 18: “Und alsobald fiel es von seinen Augen wie Schuppen, 
und er ward wieder sehend.” 

107,8 bevejtigen. Note the arbitrary spelling. 

107,14 voll, i.e. “in Fille”. A Swabian expression. Cf. Schwé- 
bisches Wérterbuch, 199. One still says: “sich voll trinken, fressen”’. 

107,15 Und ijt nicht der fdrperlidhe Schmerz... almost a quo- 
tation from Schiller’s dissertation (1780) Versuch iiber den Zusammen- 
hang der tierischen Natur des Menschen mit seiner geistigen, § 18: 
“Krankheiten des Kdérpers, mehrenteils die natiirlichen Folgen der 
UnmaBigkeit, strafen sich schon durch den sinnlichen Schmerz.” 

107,16 der jedeS Uebermaas begleitet ... the emendation der for the 
den of Goedeke, due to F. Jonas, Zu Schillers Réubern in Euphorion, 
1913)" XX "p. 742. 

107, 24 (and again 113, 31) jernichtet, here in the sense of “zu- 
nichte gemacht”, but elsewhere in the drama (196, 18) a dialectical 
variant of “vernichten”. Cf. 170, 34 malta, fehr zerjtirt. -Behagel, 
Schriftsprache und Mundart, 1896, p. 15 writes: “der Schwabe entbehrt 
der Vorsilbe zer-, bei ihm werden die Kleider ‘verrissen‘. Dadurch 
ist kein geringerer als der junge Schiller verfiihrt worden, von ‘zer- 
schiedenen Scenen, zerschiedenen Eigenschaften’ zu sprechen”. Cf,, 
too, the “Vorrede zur zwoten Auflage”: “Es sind zerschiedene 
Klavierstiicke zugeordnet”’. 

107, 25 dap ich meine Hand von ihm wende. Cf. Psalm 74, 11: 
“Warum wendest du deine Hand ab?” 

108,18. Franz’ monologue is based very largely on that of Edmund 
and Richard III. It was shortened at Timme’s suggestion: “Franzens 
Monolog, wo er seine Bosheit zu bemanteln sucht, scheint eine Nach- 
ahmung des schénen Edmundischen Monologs in Lear zu sein, da 
er seinen Vater behorcht hat. Er wiirde eben so schén, und noch 
meisterhafter sein, wenn er kiirzer wire, allein er ist gar zu lang 
geraten.” The numerous dashes are characteristic for the punctuation 
of the “Sturm und Drang”. 

108, 19 nimmer is general in Swabian and South German in the 
sense of “nie mehr”. 

108, 30. Cf. the monologues of Gloster in Henry VI, Il, 3, 2, and 
5, 6, and Richard II, 1, 1. Since the publication of Lavater’s Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente zur Beférderung der Menschenkenntnifp und 
Menschenliebe (1775-1778) “phrenology” was all the fashion. Schiller 
later mocked at it, but shows its influence both here, and in the 
Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre: “Die Natur hatte seinen Ké6rper 
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verabsiumt. Eine kleine unscheinbare Figur, krauses Haar von einer 
unangenehmen Schwarze, eine plattgedriickte Nase und eine ge- 
schwollene Oberlippe, welche noch itiberdies durch den Schlag eines 
Pferdes aus ihrer Richtung gewichen war, gaben seinem Anblick eine 
Widrigkeit, welche alle Weiber von ihm zuriickscheuchte und dem 
Witz seiner Kameraden eine reichliche Nahrung darbot.” 

108, 35 einen Reft feben... to show a deficit (einen Fehlbetrag 
notieren), a Swabian expression with the meaning: “to go bankrupt”, 
and not as Bohn (p. 8) has it: “Just as if she had spawned me from 
her refuse!” 


Bweiter Anftritt. 


109, 7 weiter Wujftritt, this scene bears some resemblance to 
Gloster’s wooing of Anne in Richard III, I, 2. 

109, 9 Wha! meine Wrgneien wiirfen! Cf. Othello, VI, 1: “Wiirke 
du wohl, meine Mixtur, wiirke!” Schiller uses the two forms witirfen 
and 104, 14; 139, 15 wiirflich, but 131, 20; 142, 13; 160, 27; 164, 30 
wirflich. Both are justified etymologically; to a Swabian they are 
identical in sound owing to the unrounding of rounded vowels. Cf. 
also note to 133, 12. There is much confusion in our text between 
i and it, cf. 140, 33 Gebiirge; 191, 28 libderlich (but 107, 8 Liederlich- 
feiten); 125, 6 Riiffen, but 109, 31 Siffen; 156, 33 fiizelt, ete. 

109,17 ausbaden: ‘“‘die unangenehmen Folgen von etwas vdllig 
tragen miissen”. M has: mitffen verjchuldet haben. 

109, 25. Cf. Emilia Galotti, I], 8: ‘Denn warum soll ich dir nicht 
alle meine Galle, allen meinen Geifer mit einem einzigen Worte ins 
Gesicht speien.” The critic of the Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung 
(1782, Nr. 47) noted the resemblance, and mocked at the idea of putting 
the words of an excited mother into the mouth of a noble young lady. 
Franz uses a similar expression to Hermann (V, 6) 192, 2: Daf ich 
nicht all mein Gift in diefem Schaum auf dein Angeficht geifern fann! 
Cf. also Richard III, 1, 2, where the widow of the Prince of Wales 
spits in the face of the Duke of Gloucester, and wishes: “daf dieser 
Speichel tédtend Gift dir wiire”’. 

110,1 gween. The old masculine form of the dual number (twain) 
as well as the feminine “zwo” were still common in the eighteenth 
century side by side with the neuter “zwei”. Cf. the form beebde 
and note 196, 28. 

110, 7 bedauren cf. 141,15; 150, 29 lauren (but 171,19 fauern); 117, 
19; 150, 20; 161,31; 196,28 Mtauren; 143,28 herabfeuren. The M.H.G. 
forms were ‘‘diiren, lfiren, mire, viure”’. The “Svarabhakti -e” 
which has developed in Modern German, was rejected by the Swabian 
grammarians. 
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110, 87. It is psychologically difficult of belief that Amalia (like 
her uncle for that matter) should be so easily taken in by the clumsy 
lie about the ring. But her gullibility over Francis’ pretended bro- 
therly affection (112, 24) is still more incredible. 

111, 20 aber da blicts fchrectlich) durch den gelben bleifarbenen 
Yugenring. Schiller here affords evidence of his medical training. 
These: harrowing details lines 17-26, and again 37-112, 9 were omitted 
in the acting copy. 

111, 29 blinjen (also 138, 27) of the modern “blinzeln”’; cf. 166, 18 
verfdjten, modern “verkéstigen”; 170,10 verunreinet, modern “ver- 
unreiniget”; 171,11 verfdénen, modern “verschénern”. Such forms in 
-en are characteristic of eighteenth-century writers, and are numerous 
in Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe. 

111, 29 rufteft, the weak form was common in the eighteenth 
century, especially in the South. Schiller also uses forms like “saufte, 
pfeifte”. Cf. modern forms like “durchhaute, glimmte”. 

112, 20 3un $itjjen, such contractions with the definite article 
were current in the older language to a much greater extent than in 
the present “Schriftsprache”, and are still used in the dialects. 
Cf. also 136, 12 bi$ in Tod. Schiller (140, 1) also wrote um’n rife 
Sdnupftabaf, a form which we still find in the “Schauspiel” and in M. 

112,26 um Ddiefer unerfchiitterten Treue gegen meinen Bruder... “um”, 
where modern usage requires “um ...willen’”. The same omission 
Briefe, 30, 19: “ich habe ihn um alles gebeten nicht zu...” More 
common in the eighteenth century was the omission of the first 
preposition, cf. Goethe: ‘‘Beispiels willen”. 

112, 32. In M another whole speech of Franz from the “Schau- 
spiel” (59, 44) has remained: Mmalia. © nein! das thaten fie nie. 
eranz. UAch, fie ftimmten fo harmonijch gujammen! ich meinte immer, 
wir miiffen 3willinge feyn! und ware der leidige Unterfdjied von auffen 
nicht — wobet leider id) verlieren muf — wir witrden zehnmal ver- 
wechfelt. Du bift, fagte ic) oft gu mir felbjt, ja du bijt der ganze Karl! 
fein Gcho, fein Gbenbild! Amalia. Nein, beim allmadtigen Gott! 
Rein Wederchen... 

113, 16 Gbe cf. also 182, 29. “ehe” as adverb is common in 
the eighteenth century, especially in South Germany. Just as “wo” 
and “da” arose from “wor” and “dar”, so “ér” became ‘‘é” and 
later “ehe”. In Modern German this form is restricted to the use as 
conjunction. 

113, 25 (and again 178, 13) Sotterbube, connected with “Luder”, 
see note 104, 20. Cf. Apostelgeschichte 17,18: “Was will dieser Lotter- 
bube sagen?” 

113, 26. Cf. Nathan, Il, 9: “Der wahre Bettler ist / Doch einzig und 
allein der wahre Konig!” 
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Dritter Auftritt. 


Wn den Granzgen von Sadjen. Franken only bordered Saxony, 
i. e. Kursachsen, for some forty kilometres along the Margraviate of 
Bayreuth. Cf. Arnold, J. c., p. 399. This scene has no counterpart in the 
“‘Schauspiel”, where Karl and Spiegelberg are together from the first. 
It originally opened quite differently as we know from the two sheets 
afterwards suppressed by Schiller (conveniently reprinted by Boxberger 
in Deutsche National-Litteratur, vol. 120, XVIseq.). Moor and Spiegel- 
berg have no money; the latter has stolen a watch, and with the proceeds 
they are feasting on Hungarian wine and cold ham. Spiegelberg urges 
Karl not to worry about the future. He draws his attention to a picture 
of the Prodigal Son on the wall. “Moor. Gh habs jon lang drum 
betrachtet, wenigften3 die Sdweine miird id) nicht Hitten, auch feine 
Traber freffen. Spiegel berg. Mordbleu! ich auch nicht. Lieber jtehlen!” 

114,5 Gewif haben fie einen Ritt gemacht. Areminiscence from Gétz, I. 

114, 12 SPicfelharinge the name for the “fool” in the plays of 
the ‘Englische Komédianten”, and then used for a coxcomb in general. 
Wieland uses the expression in Kénig Heinrich IV. Zweiter Teil, V, 8: 
“Wie tibel stehen graue Haare einem Narren und Pickelharing an!” 


Nierter Auftritt. 


The lengthy scene in the ‘Schauspiel’ has been much shortened 
in deference to Timme’s review: “Spiegelbergs Erzéhlungen sind nicht 
nur tiberfliissig und langweilig, sondern auch ekelhaft.” 

114, 21. In M the preamble of the scene, up to 115, 13, runs as 
follows: Spiegelberg. (&ritt ein) Was hajt du Moor? — Siehjtu 
Dod Heiite fo finfter aus den Augen, als fafe Dir Der lebendige Leiifel 
drinn! Gch dachte, Du wareft Heitte mit Scdweigern, Grimm, Roller, 
Schufterle, und den tibrigen Gefellen auf den Bug, gegen de Grafen 
Steinbergs Schlof geritten? Karl, Sch wollte nicht, weil ich heiite Briefe 
von meinem Vater erwarte. Briefe, wovon mein ganzes fiinftiges Sdicfaal 
abbangt. Spiegelberg. Weift du was Neiies? — Unfer Rayfer hat 
fo eben durch den Reichstag gu Worms, wo das Fiirjten-Gefindel ver- 
fammelt ijt, einen ewigen Landfrieden fiir Detitfehland verfiinden laffen; 
das Faujtredht ijt abgejdhaft, alle Fehden find bei Tode3ftrafe verbothen 
worden. Karl. Und das hatte der tapfere Rayfer Maximilian gethan? — 
Nein, das haben Pfaffen und Memmen erfunden! — Maximilian, der 
von feiner erften Qugend an gewobhnt ijt, die fteileften elfen bei feinen 
Gemjen-Yagden mit Leib- und LebenSgefahr Hinan gu Elettern, — er, der 
gewobnt ijt, mit Dem Sdhwerd in der Fauft, felbft 3u fechten? — er — — 
nein, fo was fdmt nicht von ihm! Spiegelberg., Und dabei follen 
flinftig. alle Streithdndel gwifcern Mannern am Rammergeridt ein- 
geflagt, abgethan — aud) mebrerere hohe Sdhulen errichtet werden. 
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114, 30 ZDodesftraf .. e-Apokope is characteristic of South German; 
ef. 141, 17 da8 Gefrachy; 158, 26 ug; 167, 15 Mig; 185, 16 Ur: 
fund; 196, 35 Gandgemeng. But there is no consistency in the text: 
140, 34 Runde as against the Rund of the “Schauspiel” and M; 
109, 4 Gefchwabe. There is the same confusion in adjectives: 138, 20 
bang; 188,18 5D; and in adverbs 114, 9; 140,7 heut; 113, 1; 1173283 
167, 18 lang; but 167, 20 auf Tange. 

114, 32 butdhauten, 115, 8 glimmte have also found their way 
into the “Schriftsprache”. 

115, 4. By substituting Der Griede for das Gefek and die Freiheit 
at Dalberg’s insistence, much of the force of the original tirade is 
lost. The “Unterdriickter Bogen” has preserved the first draft: ,,%luch 
liber Das Gefeb,-da8 zum Schnedengang verderbt was Adlerflug-worden 
ware! Das Gefes hat noch feinen grofen Mann gebildet, aber die Frei- 
Heit fpringt itber die Pallifaden de$ Herfommens und briitet Roloffe 
und Grtremitdten aus.“ M also has this last phrase (which is wanting 
in the “Schauspiel”), thus proving that in preparing the play for the 
stage Schiller went back to an original version. 

115, 5 verderbt, the correct form of the transitive verb, which 
in Modern German has been merged with the strong, originally 
intransitive “verderben”. There is general confusion in Schiller’s 
early use of the forms: “Schauspiel”, II, 3: ,,0u verdirb{t ihm ja 
das’ Ronjzept’. Cf. also 149, 7 ,,verdDorben” (transitive), and note to 
166, 12. } 

115, 8 Hermann, the Arminius who in 9 A. D. defeated Varus 
in the Teutoburger Wald. Under the influence of Klopstock and the 
“Bardengesang” a favourite hero of contemporary German tragedy. 

115, 9. The Mannheim version follows the Schauspiel as regards 
Moor’s speech, which Spiegelberg applauds, and then unfolds his plan 
for refounding the kingdom of the Jews. (One of Schiller’s fellow 
pupils at the Akademie had formed this adventurous project! Cf. Minor, 
in Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, X, p. 100.) Und aus Deiitidland 
foll eine Republif werden, gegen die Rom und Athen nur Nonnenflofter 
fenn follten! — G8 ift nicht3 fo unmidglic, dap ein Mann nicht gu 
Stande bringen fan! — Spiegel berg. Bravo! Braviffimo! — (avf- 
ipringend) — Wie war’s: — wenn wir eine Kotte braver Kerl3 fammelten — 
e8 find unfrer ohnehin fdjon viele, und wir werden noc) mehrere dazu 
triegen — wie wars, Wenn wir fo einen Bund fdlofjen, und fdwiiren 
Das Fauftredht in Deittihland aufrecht gu erhalten — und dann gegen 
Dem ewigen Landfrieden zu Felde zdgen? — (Moor ladcht aus vollem Halfe) 
Oder lab un3 Yuden werden, nach Paldjtina giehen, und das RKinigreid) 
Serufalem wieder erobern! Bruder, was fagftu dazgu? Karl, (Mimmt 
ihn lachelnd bet der Gand) Bruder mit unfern Donquizoterien iff nun am 
Gnde! — Here follows the notorious passage with its numerous 
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historical allusions designed by Dalberg to render the time of action 
beyond doubt: ,,Gagt id) dirs nicht, Spiegelberg, alf du dich fo meid- 
lich itber die Grfindungen des Schiefpulvers, der Dructerey, und der 
Entdecdung von America freiitejt, fagt id dirs da nicht fon! Daf es nun 
um den Muth, und um alle Starke braver Kerl$ in Deiitfdhland gethan 
fey? — Dintenflecer, Rabuliften, Miethfoldathen follen aus uns merden! — 
Nein ich tehre in mein vaterlich Hau gurii! — eS ijt bejdlofjen! 

115, 17 Schreiber, altered from the obsolete Gubjtituten of the 
*‘Schauspiel”. 

115, 26 den alten Filgen, this form seems to be an idiosyncrasy 
of Schiller’s. 

115, 32 im Dampfe de3 Weins, 7. e. “im Weinrausch”; Dampf now 
obsolete’ in the sense of “Dunst”. : 

116, 4. It is curious to note how, not only Karl, but other 
characters of the play betray their emotion by an uncontrollable desire 
to run away: 142, 34 er will fliehen, Amalia 133, 23 will hinwegrennen ; 
the Kommissar 148, 13 ch werde unfinnig, ich laufe davon! 

116, 7 dein fund vergraben, a combination of two texts: Matthdi 
25, 25, “und verbarg deinen Centner in die Erde”; and Lucdé 19, 20 
“hier ist dein Pfund, welches ich habe im Schweifituch behalten”. 

116, 9-15 was omitted by M, possibly lest such immoral suggestions 
from the stage should prove infectious. 

116,13 gaffen, a common South German expression for ‘‘schauen, 
sehen”, without any derogatory flavour. Cf. 120,3 was gaft ibr 
mid an? and 164, 23 miifig gugaft. 

116, 17 bet geraden Yingern verhungern, i.e. who will not take 
the trouble even to bend his fingers to steal. 

116, 23 “Aut Caefar, aut nihil”. This passage, which is wanting 
in the “Schauspiel”, was taken by Schiller out of the “Unterdriickter 
Bogen”. Its ultimate origin is not at all clear: it is not to be found 
in Suetonius or Veleius Paterculus. A passage in Plutarch, Caesar, II, 
may have given rise to it: “Equidem mallam apud hos primus esse 
quam Romae secundus’’, Caesar is said to have remarked on coming 
to a small village whilst crossing the Alps. 

116, 24 Moriz, it will be noted, is the only one of Karl’s boon 
companions whose Christian name we are told. 

116, 31 fperren =“hemmen”. Cf. Bayerisches Wérterbuch, II, 681. 
Cf. also “Schauspiel”, IV, 2: ,,dab unwillfithrlide Gdhauder unfere 
fihnite Gntfdhloffenheit fperren”. 

116, 34 bramarbajirt, derived from Bramarbas, a braggart, a term 
first found 1710 in a satiric poem by Philander von der Linde, and 
borrowed by Gottsched for the title of Holberg’s comedy Jacob von 
Tyboe. This derivation of Schiller’s is the only example given in the 
Deutsches Wérterbuch. 
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117, 1 du bHatteft die Tiirften durch) ein Rnopfloch gejagt; “Die 
Tiirken” were substituted for “die Oestreicher” of the “Schauspiel”, 
in accordance with Dalbergs instructions to transfer the action back 
to the sixteenth century. The expression itself “durch ein Knopfloch 
jagen” is formed after Matth. 19, 24. 

117, 5 das Ramerale = “die Staatswissenschaft”’. 

_ 117, 5 die Sully$, an obvious, perhaps intentional anachronism, 
by which Schiller hoped to defeat Dalberg’s aims. Sully, the finance’ 
minister of Henry IV, lived from 1560 to 1641. 

117, 9 auSsfpreiten = “ausbreiten”. Cf. Schmid, Schwdbisches 
Wéorterbuch, 504. 


Siiufter Anftritt. 


117, 20. This scene was entirely re-written for the stage with the 
addition of the rescue of the farmer’s daughter, intended, no doubt, 
to denote that even Karl’s early escapades were not without a touch 
of idealism: Sh weiter. Moor! Moor! wo Biftu gewefen? bei der toll- 
fihnjten Expedition, die RKerlS, wie wir, je ausgeflihrt haben, bleibjtu zu 
Hauje? —.Dem Grafen Steinberg auf feinem Schloffe Droben, haben wir 
das unfdhuldige Madden, das er feinem Pachter gewaltfam entfithrt hat, 
mit Den Waffen aus den Riauen geriffen, und noch dabei gute Beute ge- 
macht! — Davon wollen wir herrlic) fehmaufen! — warftu nur dabei 
gewejen! Rarl. Vergebt! Yhr wijjt, dab ich einen folchen Bug nie aus- 
fdlug — aber beut fonnt ich niht! — Spiegelberg. (inti) Ja, Ja, 
ev fonte nicht! — auf ein andermal. Stoller. Bruder Das wird wohl die 
legte Grpedition der WUrt gewefen feyn! mit unfern Fehden tts am Ende! 
wift ibr aud, Dab man un$ auSgefundfchaftet hat, dap wir feine Wugen- 
blick ficher find, aufgeboben 3u werden? — Unfer legter, und der beittige 
Streich find befant! — wift ihr, Daf feit Dem Landfrieden der Strang darauf 
ijt gefest worden? Gch fags etich, Britder! wir find nicht fiher! Karl. Mid 
wun derts nicht! G3 gebhe, wie es will! Sagt, hat Keiner von eitch einen Brief 
an mich. Roller. Hatt’s, hohl mich der Teltfel! fchier vergeffen; unter 
meinen Briefen erhielt ic) auch einen an dich, geftern fpdat. Rarl. Den 
Brief! den Brief! wo ijt er? Moller. Hier! — du gzitterft? 

117, 32 freut euch mit mir. Luca. 15, 6. 


Sedjfier Auftritt. 


Originally this scene ran slightly differently, Schwarz pretending not 
to have the letter until Moor forces it from him at the sword’s point. 

118, 17 im Gtubenec, Swabian for “in der Stubenecke”. 

118,28 wobin dic) deine Schandthaten fiihren. After these words 
there stood originally: ,,Scjon fang birt er auf, dic) unter feine Sohne 
zu 3ablen, und fdamt fic) von dir Vater genannt ju werden.” 
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118, 32 bis deine Haare wadjen wie Adlersfedern. After Daniel 
4,30, where we read of King Nebuchadnezar: “Bis sein Haar wuchs, 
so groB als Adlersfedern, und seine Nagel wie Vogelsklauen wurden.” 

119,8 Sriippel after Spriiche Salomos 26,7: “Wie einem Kriippel 
das Tanzen, also steht dem Narren an von Weisheit zu reden.” labme 
Hunde cf. Jesaja 56, 10. “stumme Hunde sind sie” and 2. Buch 
Samuelis 16, 9 “dieser todte Hund”. 

119, 15 raffinirt auf, from the French “raffiner sur”, i. e. to ponder 
over something. Frederick the Great wrote: “Es muf auf die 
leichteste und beste Methode (des Unterrichts) raffiniert werden”. 
Padagogische Schriften, ed. Meyer, Langens, 1885, p. 168. Cf. below 
167, 8, and Fiesco, I, 13: “Und sollt’ ich auf Martern raffinieren wie 
ein Henkersknecht”. 

119, 18. M reads here: gu Giirjten machen! Grifer alp die da ju 
Worms figen, und am ewigen Landfrieden pfufden. 

120, 4. Ever mindful of impressing the time of the action upon 
the spectator M adds: Qn wn lebe das Faujtredht nocd) recht lange! 

120, 9 gufammen fnurren = “zusammenschrumpfen vor Hunger”. 
Cf. 141, 36: eingefchnurrie Miittergen. . 

120,9 bi8 man jum jiingjten Tag pojaunt. Cf. Matth. 24, 31 “mit 
hellen Posaunen”. 

120,12 ein Sanfeljingerlied. According to Adelung, I, 639 (1774): 
ein Binkelsinger — “ein Landstréicher, der auf der Gassen von 
hélzernen Bianken allerley Mordgeschichten absinget”. 

120, 15. This reference to the miljjitchtigen Laune eines gebieterifden 
Rorporal$ was omitted by M in deference to the respect due to the army. 

120, 16 bet Hingendem Spiel nach dem Taft der Trommel fpagieren 
geben. A reference to the so-called “SpieSrutenlaufen” or “Gassen- 
laufen“, a common military punishment of the day, in which the 
delinquent was forced to run the gauntlet of his comrades armed 
with rods, whilst the sergeant stood behind the file to ensure that 
they struck with all their might. The result was often fatal. Cf. the 
illustration in G. Steinhausen, Geschichte der deutschen Kultur, Leipzig 
und Wien 1904, p. 685. 

120, 17 im Galliotenparadie3 dad gange Gifenmagajin Bulfans 
binterberfdleifen. French “galiote” = German “Galeere”. Galley-slaves 
had an iron bar chained to their leg to prevent their escape. Cf. Der 
Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre: “dreijihriger Galliotendienst”. 

120, 24-34. The dangerous tendencies of this passage were much 
shortened and moderated by M. After ebrlic) it reads: nad alter 
Deiit}dher art mitten im Fauftredt, von Raubereyen, und Thaten feiner 
Hande leben? dem Reichen nehmen um e8 den Armen gu geben? 

120, 25 ijt occurs 38 times, je3t 7 and i once, probably as a 
misprint. Both forms are from the M. H. G. “ie ze”, with epenthetic ¢ 
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“Tzt”, especially, was very common in the eighteenth century (E. von 
Kleist for instance uses this form exclusively in his earlier writings); 
gradually, however, it made way for “jetzt”. Whilst “izt” still 
occurs frequently in Fiesco, there is no example in Kabale und Liebe. 
Cf. Pfleiderer, 7. c., p. 385. 

120, 27 das ftodende Geld wieder in Umlauf bringen, a quotation 
from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, then just published (1776). 

120, 28 das Gleichgewicdht der Giiter wieder herjtellen, a misunder- 
stood reference to Rousseau’s Contrat Social (1761).. Rousseau was 
not a communist. For him one of the main reasons for entering into 
the social contract had been to preserve the right of the individual 
to his property. But owing to the absolute surrender of the indi- 
vidual, the community in theory becomes possessed of all. property. 
In practice, however, the state should not aim at restoring the balance 
of property, but should limit its activities to preventing the abuses 
of the rich and all too grave inequalities of condition. Cf. chapter 
XI: “a Végard de légalité, il ne faut pas entendre par ce mot que 
les degrés de puissance et de richesse soient absolument les mémes; 
mais que, quant a la puissance, elle soit au-dessous de toute violence, 
et ne s’exerce jamais qu’en vertu du rang et des lois: et, quant a la 
richesse, que nul citoyen ne soit assez opulent pour en pouvoir 
acheter un autre, et nul assez pauvre pour étre contraint de se vendre: 
ce qui suppose, du cété des grands, modération de biens et de crédit, 
et, du cété des petits, modération d’avarice et de convoitise.” 

120, 30 Softgdnger, after the German proverb: ‘Unser Herrgott 
hat viele Kostgainger”. 

120, 31 Krieg, Peftilengz, theure Beit und Doktor$... already a 
favourite jest with the ancients. Moliére, too, was never tired of 
heaping ridicule on the medical profession. 

120, 34 von grop und fleinen. The close connection of the two 
adjectives made it possible to inflect only the latter. 

121, 3 von Motten cf. Jsaja 51, 8: “Die Motten werden sie 
fressen”. 

121, 6 a8 dreibeinichte Thier..., i. e. the gallows, from their 
peculiar construction in those days. Cf. the illustration in O. Henne 
am Rhyn, Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin 1892, vol. I, 
p. 366; Kotzebue, Die deutschen Kleinstédter, IV, 11: “auf den Galgen, 
den dreibeinichten!” 

121,20 wie ein anderer Orpheus die heulende Veftie mein Gewiffen 
in den Schlaf gefungen. Virgil describes, Georgica, IV, 481, how the 
Eumenides and the hell-hound Cerberus are dumb with astonishment 
at the strains of Orpheus’ harp. 

121, 22 Proftitution = “Selbstpreisgebung”, “Blofstellung”, “Ehr- 
verlust”’. 
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121, 27 Uuftion replaces the original Wufftretd) of the Schauspiel. 
Cf., however, below: 128, 16: Gr rieth dir, deinen Woelbrief im Aufftrid) 
3u verfaufen, and cf. Fischer, Schwdbisches Wérterbuch, I, 426. 

121,32 e8 hat ein blinde3 Schwein eine Gichel gefunden. A variation of 
the well known proverb “es hat ein blindes Huhn ein Kérnchen gefunden”. 

122, 2 frene Paffage gu CSefar und Ratilina... down to Roller’s 
speech this passage is new. 

122, 2 GStiirst die Glafer! a student expression. Cf. F. Kluge, 
Deutsche Studentensprache, StraBburg 1895, p. 129, “bei Getrinken 
stiirzt man einen Gelehrten, einen Doktor, einen Papst, indem beide 
Teile je 1 Glas, resp. 2 oder 3 Glaser trinken”. 

122, 3 G8 lebe der Gott Merfur! i.e. the God of thieves; the 
remark suggested, no doubt, by a line of the “Réauberlied” (now 
omitted) from “Schauspiel”, IV, 5: ,Mercurius ijt unfer Mtann, / Der’s 
Pratticiren trefflic) fann.” The acting copy adds after Mterfur: die 
oreyheit, und das Faujtredht! 

122,6 eine Graffcaft iberbieten. At an auction to bid higher than 
another. The phrase occurs also “Schauspiel”, I, 2; micten einander 
vergiften um ein Unterbett, Das ihnen beim Wufftreic) iberboten wird. 

122, 7. Down to the time of the French Revolution robbers and 
murderers were broken on the wheel in continental countries. 
Cf. 146, 8. 


Siebenter Aufiritt. 


122, 34 Gbhre Augen find Wafer! Cf. Psalm 119, 136: “Meine Augen 
flieSen mit Wasser.” 

122, 34 Qbhre Herzen find rz! a reminiscence from Horace, 
Carmina, I, 3: “aes triplex cireum pectus erat”. 

122,35 Lowen und Leoparde... Cf. Klagelieder 4,3: “Auch Schakale 
reichen die Briiste ihren Jungen.” 

122, 35 Gchwerder im BSufen! Cf. Psalm 59,8: “Schwerdter sind 
in ihren Lippen.” 

122, 35 Yeoparde, the weak plural is the most usual nowadays. 
Schiller makes use of it himself in Der Handschuh: “zwei Leoparden”. 

123, 21 Steine Hatten Thradnen vergoffen. Cf. the pea “Das 
kénnte einen Stein erbarmen, erweichen”. 

123, 28 Hat dick) dad Weib nicht. gebohren? Cf. Hiob 15, 14: “Was 
ist ein Mensch, ... der vom Weibe geboren ist?” 

1123; 32 Biefe ‘Dieretl cf. Matth. 3,7: “Ihr Otterngeziichte”. 
Otterbrut, a genitive compound where the modern language prefers 
a plural compound. Unusual are also 174, 15 and 181, 20 Piftolfchup 
(but 190, 19 Piftolenfchiipe); 124, 16 das Reficht. The addition of an 
epentheltic ¢ after spirants and nasals is common in the transition 
from M. H. G. to modern German. Cf. 144, 24 Diciicht. 
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124, 1. It is strange that Schiller should have chosen die bdhmi- 
fchen Walder rather than more familiar forests, like the “ Bayerischer 
Wald” (i.e. where the exploits of the Bayerischer Hiesel are laid), 
although, geographically, they are practically one and the same. 
Probably, however, the term was already proverbial in Schiller’s days. 
It'is vouched for by the Epistolze Obscurorum Virorum (1517). When 
it is claimed on Pfefferkorn’s behalf that he has been successful in 
saving twelve souls, Murner expresses his doubts as follows: “Ubi 
obtulit deo illas animas? In silva Behemica? quia fortasse ibi cum 
aliis latronibus interfecit homines, quorum animae pervenerunt as 
deum?” Cf. E. Kraus, /. c., p. 391. 

124,4 M adds: mit un$ gebe daS Faujtredht in LTeiitfhland zu 
_@rabe! 

124, 8 Das Hajt du nicht aus deiner Menfdhenfeele hervor geholt! 
_ Cf. Matth. 16,17: “denn Fleisch und Blut hat dir das nicht offenbaret”. 

124, 9 bet dem taufendarmigen Zod! In his ode, Lehrling der 
Griechen, Klopstock calls death “hundertarmig”. 

124,12 Go wabhr meine Seele lebt. Cf. 1. Samuel, 20,3: “Wahr- 
lich, so wahr der Herr lebet, und so wahr deine Seele lebet.’’ 

124, 14 Bis ich ihm hinbelfe, 7 e. zum Tode. 

124, 15 der Staar, cataract, but a doctor should not have made 
it fall from his eyes like the Gduppen; above 107, 7. 

124, 16 after wollte M reads: den ewigen Landfrieden zu befcdhwoiren! 

124, 32 bei diefer mannlicen Rechte, so too often in Klopstock 
‘zur Rechte, in der Rechte, aus seiner Rechte”. This oath, renewed 
again 154, 16, becomes the cause of the catastrophe. 

125, 5 eden ereilet endlich fein Gag. Cf. Aeneid, X, 467: “Stat 
sua cuique dies.” 

125, 6 $flaum, the correct High German form from Latin “pluma”’. 
“Flaum” is no longer common in its primary meaning (the L. G. 
“Daunen” has taken its place), but has now the meaning of downy hair. 
“Pflaum” occurs again in the translation of Macbeth (Werke, XIII, 56) 
“pflaumenweich”. Cf. also note 128, 18. 

125,10 Du Haft Verratherei weggelaffen, changed from the Gift 
of the “Schauspiel”. After all Spiegelberg (IV, 13) makes no attempt 
to poison Karl, but merely to seduce the robbers from their allegiance. 


Zweiter Aufzug. 
Erfter Auftritt. 


126, 5 Der Urgt macht mir fo lange. Jonas (J. c.) compares the 
reading of the “Schauspiel”: ©8 dauert mir gu lange, and would 
emend fo to 3u. 
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126, 10 Gin zweiter Rolumbus in das Reid) des Todes. This 
somewhat far-fetched metaphor is wanting in the “Schauspiel”. 

126, 26 dein eigen Haus. The uninflected form of the adjective 
in the nominative and accusative neuter, of which only seven ex- 
amples occur in the text, is unknown to the Alemannic dialects. It 
is due here to the influence of the “Schriftsprache”. 


Bweiter Auftritt. 


127, 14 Sch bab (and again 169, 11; 171, 29; 113,6 habs). The 
apocope is as common in the verb as elsewhere (see note 114, 30), 
cf. 142, 8 ich guct, 165, 8 war (8rd pers. pt. subj.). With the postponed 
personal pronoun the apocope is practically the rule, as in modern 
colloquial German. 

127, 19 Gaar auf der Bunge, the usual expression is “Haar auf 
den Zihnen”, i. e. to wear a moustache, a supposed sign of manliness. 

128, 21 aze is the correct High German form, the literary “Ratte” 
being of Low German origin. Cf. also Pflaum 125, 6. 

128, 24-25 are wanting in M. 

128, 33 bi8 ic) ibn und ibn unterm Soden Habe. The repetition 
of the pronoun for emphasis. In the editions of 1801 and 1802 it was 
changed to: ign und jie, which is obviously nonsense. 

129, 7 feit eilf Mtonaten fo gut al$ verbannt. We have therefore 
to imagine a year to have passed between the ist and 2nd acts, time 
enough for the fame of Rauber Moor to have spread far and wide. 
eilf cf. 200, 21; eilf was written, long after the pronunciation had 
become “elf”. It is a contraction from ein-lif as zwélf (zwelf) from 
zwe-lif, i.e. one (or two) left over from ten. 

129,10 liegt ifm... bart an = “‘setzt ihm mit Bitten zu”; anliegen 
is now obsolescent in this meaning; but cf. the noun “das Anliegen”. 

129,16 Bch will ihn am Altar erwiirgen! changed from am Rrujifir 
of the “Schauspiel” in deference to the susceptibilities of Dalberg 
and the Catholic citizens of Mannheim. Schiller imagines the reigning 
house as Roman Catholics. Cf. 183, 22 reip ihn vom Rrucifix, wenn 
er betend Davor auf den Rnien liegt! A nun’s habit is laid out in the 
gallery during the scene (IV, 1) between Karl and Amalia. 187, 25 
Franz orders Daniel to call Den Seichtvater. That on the other hand 
in the “Schauspiel” he calls for Pastor Moser is no argument against 
this assumption, for a number of the count’s subjects, as so often the 
case in German states, were no doubt Protestants. 

129,25 glimmt changed from the dialectical glojtet of the “Schauspiel”. 

129, 30 Unwerbung = “Werbung”, the former also in Lessing. 

129, 36 changed. by Dalberg from the text of the “ Schauspiel”’ : 
gib vor, du fameft geraden Wegs aus Bshmen, hatteft mit meinem 
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Bruder dem Treffen bey Prag beygewohnt (March 6, 1757). A year 
has elapsed therefore since Karl received the fateful letter from his 
brother dated May 1. Cf. also note 129, 7 above. 

130, 4 Mimm diefes Pafet. It is strange, as Bellermann points 
out, that Franz should be ready with the documentary evidence of a 
plot he has only just conceived, when Hermann enters as “deus ex 
machina”. 

130, 6 Dargu also 142,7; 144, 22; 197, 26 darjzwifden. Swabian 
authors are fond of such forms where the r is introduced by analogy 
with forms like “darum”. 

130, 6 glaubig = “glaubhaft, glaublich”. Note the characteristic 
South German absence of Umlaut before the following labial. Cf. Paul, 
M. H. D. Grammatik, § 40 a.6. Cf. 167,5 leidtglaubig, and see note 
to 140, 35. 

130, 7 jfpringen is the ordinary word for “laufen” in Upper 
German. Cf. “Schauspiel”, IV, 3, fpring herein, and Fiesco: “Halb 
Genua springt dem Andreas zu”. See also note 177, 36. 

130, 18 jumal: “auf einmal, gleichzeitig’. Cf. 140, 21. Modern 
usage still says “allzumal’’: all at the same time, altogether. 

130,18 fein ginger Pobn Luca 2, 12; 9, 38: “ein einiger Sohn” = 
modern German “einziger”’. 

130, 26. This last speech of Franz is new. The “Schauspiel” has 
instead: Frangy. (ihm nadrujend) Die Erndte ift dein, Lieber Hermann! — 
(Miein) Wenn der Ochfe den Rornwagen in die Sdheune gezogen hat, fo 
mus er mit Heu vorlieb nebmen. Dir eine Stallmagd, und feine 
Wmalia! (geht ab.) 


Dritter Anftritt. 


131, 8-30 are omitted in M. 

131,10 weiflociigtes Haupt! Reverence for white hair is charac- 
teristic of the “Sturm und Drang” drama as Erich Schmidt points 
out: “eisgrau” is the term used in Ugolino, V: “du eisgrauer Alter”. 
In Fiesco, V, 14, Duke Andreas sends a lock of his grey hair, “diese 
eisgraue Haarlocke”, as a last remembrance to his faithless Reneeesi 
“eisgrau” occurs again below 136, 29. 

131,11. The sentimental play with the roses is new to the een 
edition. It is also lacking in M which omits lines 132, 8 to 13 (gethan). 

131, 14. Cf. Hamlet, IV, 7: “Hier ist Rosmarin, es ist zum An- 
gedenken.” 

131, 17. fiiBe, the correct derivative -e (from “suozi”) preserved 
also 198, 34. 

132, 12 gerner = lieber. Cf. Schmidt, Schwéabisches Worterbuch, 229. 
The “Schauspiel”, IV, 3, has: ,ab eud) immer am gernften gebhabt.” 

132, 14 Maleret in the sense of “Gemiilde” often in Fiesco. 
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132,16 Go jah er, al3 er inS fechSzehnte Jahr gieng. An absurdity 
has slipped in here; Amalia is younger than Karl (see noté to 160, 13), 
and would have been in her cradle when she is supposed to have 
painted this portrait! 

132, 37. The acting version (M) restores here some 17 lines from | 
the “Schauspiel”, omitting, however, the ,,.Heftorlied”. 

133,8 fv3 ein Bettler, er foll eilig herauf fommen. Amalia’s head 
is still full of her conversation with Franz 113, 26. She suspects Karl 
in a beggar’s disguise, although it is not quite clear how Old Moor 
knows about it. 

133, 12 fchricflich, cf. 167, 33 fdjréchaft, but more commonly 
Sehrecken 168, 2; Schreck 126, 20; fchrecflichh 182, 37. The fluctuation 
is purely orthographical; for Schiller e and 6 were identical in sound 
through the unrounding of the 6. 

133,27. The “Schauspiel” reads here: ,,%tinf Monathe drauf brad 
der leidige Rrieg gwifdhen Preufen und Hefterreich wieder-aus, und da 
er auf der Welt nichts mehr gu hoffen hatte, 30g ihn der Hall von 
Friedrich3. fiegreicher Trommel nach Bihmen. CErlaubt mir, fagte er 
gum grofen Schwerin, dab id) Den Tod fterbe auf dem Vette der Helden, 
id habe feinen Vater mehr!” Schiller, in his letter of February 2, 
1782, had written to Schwan: “In der Scene, wo Hermann die falsche 
Nachricht von Karls Tod bringt, schalten Sie die Namen der Orter 
und Personen ein, wie Sie solche bei der Auffiihrung angenommen 
haben; ich weifi mich nicht mehr zu erinnern.” 

133, 31 Rdnig Mathias von Ungarn, known as Matthias I or Corvinus, 
defeated the Turks at the battle of Jajceza in 1463. He died 1490. 

134, 24 ijt... fommen; in the earlier language verbs with perfec- 
tive meaning commonly formed their past participle without ge-. Cf. 
139, 28; 175, 1; we also have worden 187, 7; 193, 8, etc. The past part. 
“worden” is only current in modern German as an auxiliary of voice. 

134, 27. Erich Schmidt compares Julius von Tarent, IV, 6: “Da 
Thomas, bring ihn (Guido’s blutigen Dolch) dem Alten, frag’ ihn, ob 
das sein und seines Sohnes Blut sei.” It goes back, of course, to the 
biblical story of Joseph’s bloody coat. 1. Buch Mose 37, 32: “Siehe, 
ob’s deines Sohns Rock sei oder nicht?” 

134, 29 gerocen. In the preterite now only weak; even in the 
past part. the weak form is preferred, no doubt, to distinguish it 
from “riechen”’. 

135, 3. The rest of this scene makes great demands on the reader’s 
patience. Up till now he has merely smiled over the improbability of 
Hermann’s narration. But the absurdity of the writing on the sword 
with blood, and the play with the portrait are only equalled by the 
gullibility of Old Moor and Amalia. It is a good example of one of 
the “juvenilities of the play”, of which so many critics fell foul. 
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135, 18 mein Gluch ihn gejagt in den Tod! the effective repetition 
is probably a distant reminiscence from Emilia Galotti, Ill, 8: “Der 
Name Marinelli war das letzte Wort des sterbenden Grafen.” 

136, 13 Mich gu rachen; rachen seems to be used here in the 
unusual sense: “to expiate my vengeance”. 

136,18 gejdwabt. “Schwiitzen” is dialectical for “reden”. Cf. 139, 2. 
Note the Umlaut; both “swetzen” and “swatzen” occur in M. H. G. 


Siebenter Anftritt. 


137, 9 fiedDendDwarm, “siedend”, a superlative form. Cf. “Schau- 
spiel” IV, 3: ,,1wie mir3 fiedighei3 itber den Bufel Lief.” 

137, 17 das Gefdmeifp = “Gesindel”. Cf. Schmeller, Bayerisches 
Worterbuch, II, 558. 

137, 19. In M the remainder of this scene has been considerably 
shortened: Spiegelberg, Gelt Schujt! Und da ift dir fein Blatt, wo 
Du nicht einen Artifel von dem Schlaufopf Spiegelberg wirft gefunden 
haben. — Bon Kopf Vip gun Fiiffen haben fie mic dir hingeftellt, du 
meinft, Du fabft mid leibbaftiqg — Wher wir fiihrten fie auch erbarmlic 
am Ytarrenfeil herum. i 


Achter Auftritt. 


138,5 Rechtstage. Cf. “Schauspiel”, V,2: Gommertage. The dialects 
have gone much further than the “Schriftsprache” in the transition 
of a-stems to the declension, especially in South German, where, 
owing to the general apocope, the Umlaut was the only means of 
plural formation. On the other hand, we always find Plane without Um- 
laut in accordance with the general practice of the eighteenth century. 

138,7 Surfche, South German dialects make no distinction between 
voiced and unvoiced stops, substituting the lenis in both cases. Cf. 
1145, 1; 122,35; 179,16 Gchwerder; 119,34 Gefceider; 140,21 Lunden. 
In the “Schauspiel” (2nd ed.), I, 2, Schiller writes tintengleffenden. 

138, 9 dem Zeufel mit ertra Pojt gugefahren. Cf. Fiesco, 1, 9: 
“‘die Extrapost der Hélle”; cf., too, Eschenburg’s version of Richard III, 
I, 1: “mit Extrapost gen Himmel fahren”, and again I, 2: “doch muf 
er / Nicht sterben, bis George mit geschwinder Post / Von mir dem 
Himmel iibersendet ist.” 

138,14 Zbhurn, the usual form in M. H. G., is still common in Upper 
German dialects. Cf. Gétz von Berlichingen, V, Gartchen am Turn. 
We find the Middle German Thurm in our text, however, 120,9; 141, 23; 
176, 29, ete. 

138, 26. Cf. Lessings Juden: “Zu was sind sie (die Galgen) auch 
niitze? Zu nichts, als aufs Héchste, da unsereiner, wan er vorbeigeht, 
die Augen zublinzt:”’ 
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138, 31 armen, this is probably not to be taken as the noun, 
which was common in the eighteenth century, but as the substantized 
infinitive. Cf. 140, 18 @erm. The Swabian tendency is all for the 
short form: “Daum, Gaum”. 

138, 35. A popular rhyme here localized. It is said to have been 
used by the robber-knight Eplein von Geilingen, who escaped from 
the Niirnbergers just before his execution. vor adverbially, with the 
meaning “zuvor, vorher”, was still common in the eighteenth century. 
Cf. E. von Kleist’s Friihling: “doch endlich siegte der vor noch un- 
gesicherte Friihling”; or Wieland: “bessern Ausgang als vor der An- 
schein war”. . 


Meunter Anftritt. 


139, 21 recta (via), a student expression corresponding to the 
German gerade$ Weg3 used below line 31. 

139, 24 Brandenwein. Schiller also uses the form angenrweile 
(I, 203, 10), in both cases we have relics of the original declined 
attributive adjective which has not yet coalesced into a compound, 
as e.g. in Boswidht, cf. 146, 4. 

139, 31 Gerade8wege3, the strong form in the genitive sing., still 
in favour with Schiller and Goethe. ‘ 

139, 833 GafermentSleiter. M in its fear of giving offence to the 
pious Mannheimers reads Qeiter. So again 141, 11 for die fafermentali- 
fen Unjtalten und Schindersceremonien it substitutes die Henfers-Zere- 
monien. Other examples are the omission 146, 36 al3 er auf ojfener 
Rangel geweint hatte, dap die Gnquijition fo in Verfall fame; 151, 7 
Komm mit zum Altar! 188, 20 Yefus Maria! 178, 28 ich will Meffen 
lefen laffen; 182, lines 32-37 (gu feyn); 186,7 Da ijt ja dad leibhafte 
Konterfei vom jlingften Tag; 186,8 Da trat einer hervor; 186, 37 fiirchter- 
lich to 187, 5-6 (Goh wills, e3 ijt nicht); 188,13 Gott fei uns gnadig! 
In 187, 25 M substitutes the colourless einen Geiftlicjen for the catholic 
BVeichtvater. 

139, 33. Cf. Lucd 16, 22: “in Abrahams Schoof”. 

140,4 GSpionen derived from the Italian “spione” (but connected 
with the German “spaihen”), the word was originally declined thus. 
For this tendency to weak plurals see note to 193, 22. im Galge 
liegen. Cf. our “to be in a pretty pickle”. Cf, too, the expression 
141, 5 in Den Pfeffer gerathen. 

140, 7. das war als Heut, a characteristic Swabian idiom. Cf. Fischer, 
Schwabisches Wérterbuch, 1901, I, 150: “Wenn die Angabe einer nach 
Zeit, Ort, Person fremden Rede auf Zeit, Ort, Person des Redenden 
bezogen werden soll, so geschieht dies durch den Vorsatz ‘als’.” 


140, 7 den Weg alles Fleifde3 gehen miifjen. Cf. Josua 23, 14: 
“Siehe, ich gehe heute dahin wie alle Welt.” 
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140,19 Die Kerf with e-apocope. The usual South German plural 
is “Kerle”, as opposed to “Kerls” in the North. But the latter is 
the commoner form in our text. Cf. 114, 5; 114, 13. So, too, we 
find 117, 2 Die Doktor; 137, 33 Pajfagiers and 117, 6 the French 
plural in Sullys. 

140, 21. Lunden. English “lunt”, a match for firing cannon. Here 
more widely in the sense of inflammables. On the South German 
lenis d see note 138, 7. 

140, 23 feinen Zahn auf die Stadt haben mu, an imitation of the 
French “avoir une dent contre quelqu’un”. 

140, 26 Geuerjo! cf. Mordjo! 187, 19; both formed with the help 
of the originally independent interjection “jo”. Cf. Kluge in Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, II, 47, and II, 361. 

140, 35 nuj, there is no Umlaut of uw in Upper German before 
ck, pf, tz (Paul, M. H. D. Grammatik, § 40a, 5), ef. 183, 7 3uctte; 
194, 23 jurtickbebend; 121, 12 iiberhupft (in M). Where we find Um- 
laut in these cases, it is due to the influence of the literary 
language. 

140, 35 rife) stands in Ablaut-relation to “rasch”, and has the 
same meaning. Cf. also the onomatope 153, 27 glitfcd. 

141, 27 abthun=schlachten. Fischer, Schwdbisches Wérterbuch, 
I, 80. Luther uses the word in the sense of “‘hinrichten” (Luca 23, 32): 
“zwen Uebelthater, daB sie mit ihm abgethan wiirden”. 

141, 30. Minor (/.c., I, p. 318) draws attention to the fact of the 
Bohemian town of Cham being set on fire, and plundered by the 
famous robber Trenck out of revenge for the death of a comrade. A 
_ powder-tower blew up on this occasion also. 

141, 36 afen. In the “Schauspiel” Schiller wrote (and pro- 
nounced) Lacfen; cf. 111, 26 ecfelt. The Southern dialects commonly 
preserved original short vowels before double consonants ¢ and m: 
150, 10 ungeftiimm (but 155, 15 with only one m). 

142,7 obngefabr from M.H.G. ane gevaere = ohne bise Absicht 
(163, 24, however, ungefebr). Since the fifteenth century “ohn” was 
often, by a kind of popular etymology, substituted for un- in com- 
pounds like ohnfehlbar, ohnstreitig. When under the influence of 
the eighteenth century grammarians the original readings un- were 
restored, ohngefihr, by false analogy, became “ungefahr”. 

142,11 angehen=“anbrennen, von den Flammen ergriffen werden”. 
Cf. Schwabisches Wérterbuch, 1, 204, and Luther: “auch wenn das 
Haus von Feuer angehet”. 

142,17 wann and wenn (cf. 149, 13), originally equivalent, only 
gradually assumed the present differentiation of meaning. The dialects 
have mostly decided in favour of one or the other form for both mean- 
ings: “wann” being preferred in Upper German, “wenn” in Middle 
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German. Considerable uncertainty still prevails amongst eighteenth- 
century writers. Cf. note 195, 20. 

142,19 Uber ich will nachften3 unter euch treten. Cf. Lucd 24, 36; “trat 
er selbst, Jesus, mitten unter sie”; Joh. 1, 26: “aber er ist mitten unter 
euch getreten”. 


Behnter Auftritt. 


In this scene we have the first hint of Moor’s dissatisfaction with 
himself, and of doubts as to his mission for redressing the wrongs of 
a world. These doubts, lulled by the ensuing activity, become oppres- 
sive in III, 2. z 

142, 27 GHorniffel, an extended form of “Hornisse”, is cited /. i. 
in Martin und Lienhart’s Alsatian Dictionary, I, 375. Cf. the Low 
German “Hornickel”, Da fteht Der Rnabe, fdhamroth. Cf. Jer. 31, 19: 
“Denn ich bin zu Schanden geworden, und stehe schamroth.” 


Elfter Auftritt. 


143, 4 {dwadroniren, here in its original meaning of riding in 
squadrons formation, as opposed to the modern sense of swaggering, 
blustering. Der hillifche Slauftrumpf. Diinzer quotes from Adelung, I, 949 
(1774): “Im gemeinen Leben an einigen Orten ein Spottname des Gerichts- 
dieners, und in weiterer Bedeutung auch eines jeden Angebers und Ver- 
rithers; weil die ersteren an einigen Orten blaue Striimpfe tragen 
miissen.” Der Hodllijche Blauftrumpf is, of course, the devil. 

143, 5 verfrdatfc)en = aus Unbesonnenheit ausplaudern, verraten. 
A Swabian variant of vertratscht (the form found in M and versions — 
subsequent to 1788);-itself an amplification of “tritschen” from 
“Tratsch”’, idle gossip, scandal, tittle-tattle. Goedeke cf. Turandot, III, 6: 
“Was ist nicht alles dort getritscht, geplaudert worden!” 


Bwalfter Auftritt. 


143, 9. Minor in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, XX, 67, sug- 
gests that Gétz von Berlichingen may have afforded materials for the 


encirclement of the robbers by the troups. But ef. Introduction p. 25 
above. 


Dreizehnter Auftritt. 


143, 138, These words which in the “Schauspiel” were spoken by 
neue Rauber are here appropriately given to Spiegelberg. 
143, 14seq. In M the Hufaren, Dragoner, etc. are changed into 


Reifige and Land3inedte. So, too, 154, 8: 120 Land3inechte und 80 
Reifige. 
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Vierzehuter Auftritt. 


143, 22 KRommifbrod-Ritter, the knights ‘of the army bread, a 
heavy jest on a par with the modern “‘Liffelgarde”. 

143, 28. Cf. Wallensteins Lager, VI: “Schnell wie die Siindflut, so 
sind wir da.” 

144, 2. M has here an original reading from the “Schauspiel” 
(98, 11): after entwifden: O! warum bin ich nicht geblieben in Seru- 
falem! It has been suggested that Schiller conceived of Spiegelberg 
as a Jew (Minor, /.c., I, p. 322, even thought he detected signs of 
“mauscheln” in his language). But this would appear improbable, 
for in the “Schauspiel”, I, 2 (31, 2'séq.), “he deliberately contrasts 
himself with the Jews. Moreover, as Kraus, J. c., p. 391, points out, 
it would have been out of the question in the eighteenth century 
for a Jew to have associated on equal terms in student circles. 

144,3 toned down from the “Schauspiel”: dab Du im Rloak erjtifteft, 
Dreffeele du! 


Siinfzehnter Aufiritt. 


144,14 Sanger, modern German only “Fangzihne”, or better “ Hauer, 
Hauzaihne”. Schiller also uses the word in the sense of hound, harrier, 
“Schauspiel”, IV, 2: wo Du oft Den Fanger belaufchteft und necfteft. The 
absence of Umlaut is characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

144, 30. Cf. the fight in Les deux amis de Bourbonne, p. 25 above. 


Sedh3ehuter Auftritt. 


This scene is a worthy prelude to the Capuchin’s discourse in 
Wallensteins Lager. 

145, 9 for achthunbdert M reads etliche Hundert, and again 146, 20. 

145, 10 jede3 Saar. Cf. Matth. 10, 30: “Nun aber sind auch eure 
Haare auf dem Haupt alle geziihlet”; and Luca 21, 18: “Und ein Haar 
von eurem Haupt soll nicht umkommen.” 

145, 18 ypechen, properly transitive, i.e. to smear with pitch (for 
the purpose of snaring birds, cf. modern German “erpicht”); rare 
intransitively, as here, in the sense of “sticking like pitch”. But cf. 
Jean Paul: “zweitens hingt und picht alles zusammen”. 

145, 22 QNachtmabl more usually “Abendmahl”. 

145,25 binauf ftinfen, a biblical expression, cf. 1. Samuelis 13, 4: 
“denn Israel stank vor den Philistern”. Shakespeare also uses it in 
Hamlet, Il, 3: “Mein Verbrechen ist stinkend; es riecht zum Himmel 
hinauf; es ist mit dem Altesten Fluche beladen: ein Bruder-Mord.” 

145, 27 3eitig, a dialectical variant of reif. Cf. Fiesco, Il, 16: “die 
Frucht ist ja zeitig”. 
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145, 32 Reuter (again 183, 6 and always), from Dutch “ruiter”, 
is the etymologically correct form, later changed to “Reiter” by 
association with “reiten”. As far as Schiller is concerned, however, 
it might equally well stand for “Reiter”, for eu and ei are both ei 
in his dialect. Cf. 185, 29, gefdjeut, 198, 5 (M) fcbletdern. © 

145, 33. Cf. Matth. 7,16: “Kann man auch Trauben lesen von den 
Dornen oder Feigen von den Disteln?” 

146, 4. All editions but the first have Bdswidht (cf. 147, 3). The 
syncopated form is, however, characteristic of Upper German. 

146, 9. Cf. 2. Samuel 16, 9: “Aber Abisai, der Sohn Zeruja’s, 
sprach zu dem Konige: Sollte dieser todte Hund meinem Herrn, dem 
Kénige, fluchen? Ich will hin gehen, und ihm den Kopf abreifien.” 

146, 13 Wie er die Unterlippe zwifchen die Zahne Hemmt! Ap- 
parently a characteristic which was attributed to Richard III by 
Shakespeare: Richard III, 1V, 2: Catesby: “Seht doch, der Kénig ‘ist 
bése; seht, wie er die Lippe beift.” * 

146, 28. Schiller here, as also in Kabale und Liebe, scourges the 
malpractices of Karl Eugen’s administration. Under the Mtinijter we 
must understand Count Montmartin. But Montmartin had not fid 
aus dem Pobelftande zum erften Giinjftling feines Fiirften emporgehoben. 
This description would apply rather to the Generalfapierer, a certain 
Lorenz Wittleder, who, from a tanner’s apprentice, had risen to be 
treasurer of the consistory for Wiirttemberg. By selling dignities and 
offices to. the highest bidder, he had amassed a huge fortune, most 
of which, however, he was forced to disgorge on his dismissal from 
office. Der Fall feines Machbars war feiner Hoheit Schemel: Schiller 
here alludes to the fall of Montmartin’s predecessor general Rieger, 
the story of which he tells in one of the finest of his historical sketches, 
Spiel des Schicksals. 

146, 28. M characteristically changes the Mtinijter into a Hdfling, 
although the original reading was subsequently restored in pencil. 

146, 32 buben, this is the correct development of the M. H. G. 
“huoben”, whilst “hob” is a new seventeenth-century analogical M. G. 
formation. Schiller makes use of both forms; cf. 173, 31 anhob. 

146, 35 gat; the “Schauspiel” writes more correctly Ucdhat. Cf. note 
to 105,14. But, perhaps, we have here the influence of the French “agate”. 

147, 3. Owing to the metamorphosis of the “Pater” into the 
“Komissar” we have lost the stirring denunciation of clerical hypo- 
crisy, which was, of course, no longer to the point. 

147, 7 und auf der Reiter grof und herrifd thut. The commen- 
tators take the ladder to be that on which he climbs to his burglaries. 
It would seem to refer rather to the Sacfermentéleiter from which the 
criminal was hurled in den Gdof Abrahams (above 139, 33), and to 
the steadiness and courage with which he met his death. 
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147, 8 im Schuldbuch des Himmel. Cf. Offend. Joh. 20, 12: “und 
ein ander Buch ward aufgethan, welche ist de® Leben8”. 

147, 18. Cf. Matth. 10, 6: “Sondern gehet hin zu den verlornen 
Schafen aus dem Hause Israels.” : 

147, 25 cf. 104, 14. 

147, 30. Cf. Mare. 5,9, where our Lord asks of him possessed 
of the devil “Wie heifest du?” 

147, 37 Durchreifen = to tear asunder; here in the unusual sense 
of “sich durchschlagen, sich durchreifen”. 

148, 12 in Der Gernen. Cf. 191, 3, where M has in der Mitten. 
But Schiller (or his scribe) was not consistent: cf. 124, 32 bet diefer 
mdnnlichen Rechte. 

148, 19 wohl fommen. It was characteristic of Schiller’s youthful 
style to use the simplex instead of the compound, a trick he had 
‘borrowed from Klopstock. Cf. 123, 1 tifchen (auftischen); 123, 37 weifen 
{unterweisen); 144, 15 fcligen (aufschlitzen); 187, 28 reimen (zusammen- 
reimen); 188, 26 férdern (beférdern); 194, 20 erftandDen (auferstanden). 

148, 29 Gort Ranaille! at these words the “Komissar” runs out. 
The lack of a proper rubric is strange amidst the usual profusion. 

148, 34 Sch fithle eine Wrmee in meiner Fauft has become a well 
known quotation. 


Dritter Uufzug. 


Erfter Anftritt. 

149,13 ef. 142, 17. 

149,19 Marimilian ijt fdhlafen gegangen in der Vater Gruft. Cr. 
2. Samuel 7,12: “Wenn nun deine Zeit hin ist, daf du mit deinen Vatern 
schlafen liegest.” It is only here, that Old Moor is mentioned by name. 

150, 10 allergndbdigite Bringebin! omitted by M. 

150, 11 ein girrender Seladon. Celadon, the name of the languish- 
ing swain in Honoré d’Urfé’s novel Astrée (1610), was a favourite 
character in the pastoral literature of the day. 

150, 19 einbildifceh, also used in Wieland and Goethe in the sense 
of modern “eingebildet”, which is substituted for it in M. 

150, 22. The Safilizten-Mnblid Schiller might have found in The 
Winter’s Tale, I, 2: “Make me not sighted like the Basilisque.” 

150, 29. Such verzauberte Hunde are not uncommon in the German 
fairy tale. Cf. 178, 32. 

150, 33 Mtaulfchelle, a box on the ears. Schiller first wrote in the 
1781 edition of the “Schauspiel” Maulfchnelle, connected dialectically 
with “Schneller”, a snap of the fingers. See Schmeller, Bayerisches 
Weorterbuch, II, 575. 

151,15 leuch auf der Stelle! In his early works (and even later in 
Tell: “Was da fleugt und kreucht”) Schiller was rather fond of these 
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archaic forms, which were archaic even then. leud) is, however, the 
correct development from M. H. G. fliuche. One of the English trans- 
lators, C. W. Mann, went wildly astray here: ‘Curses on this place!” 

151, 18 Homer, Iliad, XVII, 133, refers to the lioness as a “sieg- 
briillender Rauber”. Cf., too, Emilia Galotti, Il, 8: “Was ktimmert es 
die Léwin, der man die Jungen geraubt, in wessen Walde sie briillet?” 

151, 21. Cf. Julius von Tarent, Il, 5: “So sei Deutschland die Frei- 
statt der Liebe.” 


Bweiter Auftritt. 


151, 23 Gegend an der Donau. This scene was much admired in 
England (see above p. 93). Schiller, too, thought very highly of it: 
“Fiir mich spreche, wenn Sie wollen, Karl Moor an der Donau.” 
Letter to Kérner February 10, 1785. 

151,27. Cf. Psalm 22,15f: “Alle meine Gebeine haben sich zertrennet, 
meine Krafte sind vertrocknet wie ein Scherben, und meine Zunge klebet 
an meinem Gaumen.” Versified by Klopstock, Messias, X, 704seq. 

151, 29. Cf. Richter 16, 16: “ward seine Seele matt, bis an den 
Tod”, and Matth. 26, 38: “Meine Seele ist betriibet bis an den Tod.” 

151,32. Cf. Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 20. Januar: “Die Sonne 
geht herrlich unter.” Cf., too, Klinger, Zwillinge, Il, 5: “Es ist prachtig 
Abendrot; die Sonne geht herrlich unter.” Miller, in his Siegwart, 
2nd ed., p. 14, actually describes a sunset on the Danube. The whole 
scene is inspired by Rousseau. Cf., too, 153, 5. 

151, 33. The psalmist sings of the rising .sun (19, 6): “Und freuet 
sich wie ein Held, zu laufen den Weg.” This was a favourite simile of 
Schiller: cf. Der Abend (1776): “Die Sonne zeigt, vollendend gleich dem 
Helden, / Dem tiefen Thal ihr Abendangesicht.” Karl seems to refer to 
this scene in the last words of the play (in the Mannheim version): 
ein Glitclicer mehr — Sonne-Untergang. See below note 200, 24. 

152, 2 Bube, the Southern word for North German “Junge”. 
Cf. 161, 15 Subenleben. 

152, 15. Schiller had had the opportunity of studying such mel- 
ancholy in the person of a school-fellow, on whom he wrote a 
medical report: Bericht iiber Grammont vom 16. Juli 1780, Werke, 
I, 112. The following extract bears much similarity with Karl’s speech, 
as Boxberger (p. 80, note 28) points out: “Er antwortete: ‘als Tage- 
léhner und Bettler wiirde er immer vergniigter sein als hier, weil er 
da frei sei. Gott erhalte ja den Sperling auf dem Dach. Er werde 
auch ihn nicht verhungern lassen — —-—’ An den Schénheiten der 
Natur schien er sich gestrigen Abend etwas aufzuheitern, aber sie 
wirkten bald die alte Melancholie in ihm wieder, indem er sich be- 


klagte, da er diese Schénheiten nicht auBerhalb der Akademie 
genieBén dérffe.” 
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152, 26 Der verlohrne Sohn was to have been the title of the 
original piece; see above p. 12, note 2. Cf. also 152, 34. 

152, 32 an echo of the “Gliickseligkeitslehre”. See above p. 8. 

152, 37. M here keeps an interesting reading from the “Schau- 
spiel” (117, 20): Mitten in den Blumen der gliidlichen Welt ein heii- 
lender Whbadona! Abbadona being the name of the repentant devil 
in Klopstock’s Messias. 

153, 4. All the editions read meiner Mtutterleib! 

153, 5. Cf. Lucé 15,19: ‘mache mich als einen deiner Tageléhner”. 

153, 15. Cf. Messias, III, 102: “in stillen Diiften ... und kiihlendem 
Saduseln”’. 

153, 16. Cf. Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, the last letter: “So 
traure denn Natur! Dein Sohn, dein Freund, dein Geliebter naht sich 
seinem Ende.” Cf., too, GeBner, Tod Abels, 5.Gesang: “Jammere um 
mich, du ganz schéne Natur! fiir mich, ach! fiir mich nicht mehr 
schon.” : 


Dritter Auftritt. 


Plutarch relates a similar incident in the Life of Brutus. (Schirach, 
VIII, 489.) 

153, 22. The change from the Sauf, Hauptmann of the “Schau- 
spiel” is characteristic of the general moderation of youthful ex- 
uberance which the “Trauerspiel” has undergone. Cf. note 144, 3. 

153, 25 Marr! not used offensively, but merely.as a form of 
address. Thus already in the “Schauspiel”, II, 3: Marr! einen Spag 
muff ich div Doch erzablen, or the affectionate use of Gcduft in M 
(note 137, 19). 

153, 35. Minor, /. c., I, p. 570, compares Lessing’s Philotas, II, 178: 
“Dein Gesicht voll Narben ist freilich ein schéneres Gesicht.” Like 
Schweizer Parmenio also makes light of his wounds. 

154,10 Sweihundert fiir einen! In the “Schauspiel” the improb- 
ability was even greater: Dreihunbdert fiir einen! 

154, 16. Like Faust to the devil, so Karl Moor for the second 
time (the first was 124, 32) binds himself to his comrades by an oath, 
which was to be brought up against him at the fateful moment 


196, 22. 
Yierter Anftritt. 


The following scene seems to be entirely Schiller’s invention. 
There existed a well-known family of Koschinski in Silesia, which 
was raised to the Bohemian peerage in 1709. The y instead of Polish i 
points to a Czech source. Cf. E. Kraus in Euphorion, 1918, »:@:6 Fa oso 

154, 20 Sevier from the French “riviére” was originally feminine, 
now neuter. Here used in its primary meaning of ripuarian land. 
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155, 8. Plutarch (Schirach, IV, 177) tells how Marius, persecuted 
by Sulla, sent the following answer to his opponent: “Sage deinem 
Herrn, du hittest den Marius auf den Triimmern Karthagos sitzen 
sehen!” Schiller makes use of the same situation in the poem 
Mannerwiirde (1781): “Seht ihr den Rémer stolz und kraus in Afrika 
dort sitzen.” 

155, 12 SBligbub! Blitzjunge and Blitzmidel are still common 
colloquially. 

155, 18-25 (die mich ... Plane) are omitted in M. 

156, 13 le maréchal de Saxe (1696-1750) was a natural son of 
Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony. From 1743 he was a marshall 
of France, and, later, commander-in-chief of the French armies. He 
achieved an immense reputation in the Wars of the Austrian Succes- 
sion. Schiller refers to the anachronism in his “Selbstrezension”’, 
but the phrase was omitted in the stage copy. 

156, 22 cf. Philotas, Il, 189: “ Willst du mich nicht etwa bestechen ? 
mit Schmeicheleien bestechen ?” 

156, 29. On Robin Hood see above p. 24. Shakespeare mentions 
the outlaw in Die zween edle Veroneser, 1V,1: “Beym Glaz-Kopf von 
Robin Hood’s schmeerbauchigem Bettelménche.” 

157, 3 anbderjt, note the epenthetic ¢. Cf. Reficht 124, 16 and 
. note. On the other hand the ¢ is wanting in 183, 6, ein$mal$ where 
we should expect it. 

157, 6. Seneca, EHpist. 85, 23, teaches that the true philosopher 
fears “neither death, nor fetters, nor fire, nor the other shafts of 
fate”. His tragedies, favourite school reading in Schiller’s time, are 
also full of such sententious maxims. 

157,9. The genitive Gchmerjen3 presupposes a nom. sing. Gdymer- 
3en, itself formed by analogy from the oblique cases of the weak 
“smerze”. But cf. note 138, 31. 

157, 21 mach; there was considerable confusion amongst authors 
of the eighteenth century concerning the -e of 2nd pers. sing. imper., 
which really only belongs to the weak verbs. Cf. 174, 19 falvier 
did); 190, 8 denf; but 123, 4 fange; 126, 11 finne; 111, 35 fauge ein. 
The fomme of the “Schauspiel” has been corrected, however, Lis: 24 
to fomm, as also fiehe 162, 3 to fieb, 

157, 32 (und feufcd) * 158, 2 (Geele fiillen) wanting in M. 

158, 5 meine Wmalia. As Kontz, 1. c¢., p. 244, points out, had 
Kosinsky’s betrothed borne any other name, Die Rauber might still 
be awaiting its dénouement! 

158,10 nach Hof cannot mean Prague, for the Queen of Bohemia 
Maria Theresia reigned in Vienna. Nor, obviously, could she be the 
tyrant to whom Kosinsky refers. We must think of some of the lesser 
princely Bohemian houses, such as Liechtenstein or Schwarzenberg, 
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whose establishments were often on a regal scale. See Kraus, 
Euphorion, 1918, XXI, 89. 

158, 13 Ginnen, the weak plural was common in the 17th and 
18th centuries. The editions of 1801 and 1802 change to Ginne. 
Cf. also 153, 29 meine fiinf Ginne. 

159, 4. According to Erich Schmidt three-pointed swords actually 
existed; here, however, Dreifpijig would seem to mean three edged; 
dDreifehneidig is actually written from the 1798 edition onwards. 

159, 4. Later editions change Saft to Furie or Saft. The word 
corresponds to the English “yeast”, Modern German “Gischt”, and is 
still used dialectically in the sense of “fermentation”, usually, however, 
as a masculine. The figurative use of “feverish heat” is obsolete. 
Cf. Schmidt, Schwdbisches Wérterbuch, 296. — in de3 Minijter3 Haus. 
It is characteristic of the innate respect of the eighteenth century 
for divine right, that Kosinsky does not seek to avenge his wrongs 
on the chief culprit, but on his tool. But Schiller, here, might be 
merely following the precedent of Lessing in Emilia Galotti. 

159, 18 verfeuf3t und vertrauert ihr Leben. Boxberger compares 
Miller’s Siegwart, III, p.798, which we know to have been one of Schiller’s 
favourite books: “Ach Mariane, Mariane, wenn du hier wirest! Aber 
du trauerst und weinst — Gott weifi wo.” 

159, 19 wabrend dap, contracted from “wahrend dem daB”, now 
sounds old fashioned, but was common enough in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and habitual to Schiller all his life. He has ,,unterbdeffen dap”, 
“Schauspiel”, II, 3, and Darum Daf, ib. I, 1 (as commonly in Luther). 

159, 33 in acht Tagen miiffen wir dort feyn. The acht Tage are 
presumably not to be taken quite literally, but as meaning within the 
week. The Gegend an der Donau lies probably in the Passau district; 
Moor’s ancestral home in Oberfranken, in the neighbourhood of Bay- 
reuth. Eight days would be excessive for such a journey. 


Pierter Aufzug. 


Erfler Auftritt. 


160, 5 Note: Gin Nonnengewand liegt auf dem Tifd. Cf. too, 
160, 20. In the “Schauspiel”, II, 1, Franz threatens Amalia with 
Klofter und Mauern, but we hear no more of them. Here Amalia 
seems to be taking the veil of her own free will. Cf. Hamlet, Ill, 3: 
“Geh in ein Nonnenkloster”. 

160, 13 Noch finnen Sie nicht gwei und zwanjzig Gabr alt fein. 
Changed from the dreiundswangig of the “Schauspiel”. See note 132, 16. 

160, 21. After Morgen, hoff ic) M has an interpolation in a 
moralizing, admonitory tone, entirely out of keeping with Karl’s usual 
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character: §t. Moor. 5D, ibe werbdet e3 nur verbitllen — verg effen 
nie! Iernet mein Rind, nie hiipft die Fantafie muthwilliger, als auf dem 
Grabe der Ginne; nie malt die Welt fid) reizender, als auf dem Weege 
zum Himmel. Fhr lockendes Zauberbild hat Heilige und Sterbende riicf 
wart3 gezogen. Amalia. Vielleicht — vielleiht auch nicht — Wollen 
TOU 

160, 26 wirflich, cf. 104, 14. 


Bweiter Auftritt. 


161, 9 Gie liebt mich. Cf. Werther’s emphatic exclamation after 
the reading from Ossian. ; 

161, 10. Modern usage requires Da8 Sofa. Cf. also 185, 28. 

161, 16. After Bolfes M has another passage from the “Schau- 
spiel” (129, 11): aber der bife Feind fdmollte dargu! (Geftig.) Warum 
bin ic) bergefommen? dab mir3 gehe wie dem Gefangenen, Dem Der 
flirrende Gifenring aus Traumen der Fretheit aufjagt? Nein! ich geh 
in mein Glend zurich! — Der Gefangene hatte das Licht vergefjen, aber 
der Traum der Freyheit fubhr iiber ihm wie ein Bliz in die Nacht, der 
fie finfterer guriictlapt. 


Siinfter Auftritt. 


162, 15 Gein fanger Ganfehals — fein fchwarzes, iberwachfendes, 
bufchigtes Wugenbraun — feine feuerwerfenden WWugen. A self cari- 
cature of Schiller himself. Note the strong neuter Wugenbraun. 


Sechfter Auftritt. 


163, 6 filtjtertet, the older form, still recommended by Adelung. 
Cf. 199, 10. 

163, 18 Gdjofolad, often masculine in South Germany (le chocolat). 
In Fiesco, II, 2, however, we have “die Schokolade”. 

163, 22 Gr ftectte dir gewis Geld in deinen Beutel. Cf. Othello, 1, 
10: “nur Geld in deinen Beutel... Spik du nur deinen Beutel ... 
fiill deinen Beutel mit Geld.” 

164, 6 ich bordte an der hire. An addition of the “Trauer- 
spiel”, hardly in keeping with the honest behaviour of the old ser- 
vant. The “Schauspiel” version was: ,,ich pubte eben Den Staub von 
den Rahmen der Gemalde ab.” 

164, 11 Geb! Vauf! Spring! Hole mir Hermann. This next scene 
is an addition of the “Trauerspiel”, written to conform to a hint of 
Timme, who found ‘fault with the réle of Daniel as the count’s 
murderer: “Wie war es miglich da ein so listiger Bésewicht, wie 
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Franz, einem s¢ alten einfiltigen frommen Mann so bedenkliche Auf- 
triage geben konnte? Das ist offenbar Widerspruch. Warum wihlte 
er auch nicht hierzu den Hermann? Hermann hatte ihm blutige 
Rache gelobt; jetzt war es Zeit Gebrauch davon zu machen.” In 
the “Schauspiel” Franz gives Daniel the order to murder the Count. 
Daniel, on the pain of terrible punishments, pretends to acquiesce; 
but merely seeks out the count in order to warn him. Here follows 
the recognition scene, which is also wanting in the “Trauerspiel”, 
also at Timme’s suggestion: “Besonders ist die Wiedererkennungs- 
scene zwischen den letzten Beiden (Daniel und Karl), und Daniels 
Kindererzahlung, mehr als langweilig, zumal zu einer Zeit, wo es 
von Karls Fassung nicht zu erwarten war, daf er Geduld genug haben 
kénnte, das einfaltige Gewische des kindischen Alten so gelassen 
anzuhoren.” 


‘Siebenter Anftritt. 
164, 23 3ugaft — zusieht, see note 116, 13. 


Adter Aunftritt. 


164, 26 mein Gurypalus. Eurypalus was the messenger sent by 
the Greeks before Troy to enquire of Phoebus’ oracle. See Aeneid, 
IJ, 114; the book, it will be noted, from which Schiller translated and 
published in 1792 in the Neue Thalia. In M the reading was changed 
to Guryalus, probably because the Episode in the IXth book, in 
which he and his friend Ninus make their sally against the camp of 
the Rutulians, was so much better known. Eurypalus is, however, 
the obvious reading in connection with Hermann, and there seems 
no reason for Goedeke to have rejected the reading of all the printed 
versions, in favour of that of the Mannheim copy. 

165, 19 gefprengt, the causative of springen, here used with a 
living object in its original meaning of “making to run”, in which 
sense it is applied in modern German almost exclusively to horses, 
and may be used with or without an object “Pferd”. Cf. Schiller’s: 
“rasch auf den Drachen spreng’ ich los”. 

165, 21 Bdrnhauter, not here in the usual sense of “sluggard”, 
but rather of “simpleton”. 

165, 24 wird dir jchon geftectt haben, colloquially to inform someone 
secretly. 

165, 28 hab id) dod) ohnebin noch einen ehrliden Namen mit euch 
wett zu fpielen. “To get quits with you by paying you out for the 
loss of my honourable name.” 

165, 31 Ddiefe Begegnis, now neuter. 
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165, 34 Gure Ungnade dem, der mit fich felbft groflt! “What cares 
a man, who is already angry with himself, for your disfavour.” 

166, 4 die Treue is the subject. The whole speech with its play 
on words is strongly reminiscent of Shakespeare. 

166, 12 dringt ihm einen Beutel auf. “dringen” was originally 
transitive, and only when replaced by the form “drangen” did 
“dringen” become intransitive. There is considerable confusion in 
the modern usage, made more confounded by Schiller’s dialect, which 
only knows a closed e before a nasal: i. e. he rhymes I, 27 geringe = 
Gesinge, etc. 

166, 18 gewifje Geute gu verfdften. This broad hint to Franz that 
his father is not dead introduces, as Bellermann points out, a contra- 
diction, and destroys some of the force of the judgment scene (V, 1): 
185, 20 fcheufliceS Todtengerippe; 186, 19 angebijjen den Arm von 
wiithendem Hunger. 

166, 31. The following passage, from Hermann (pfeift burd die Finger) 
to 167, 8 raffinieren, is omitted in the Mannheim version. 

167, 3. viel Ghre aufheben. In early N. H. G. used instead of the 
present “erheben” in such phrases as “Zoll, Zinsen aufheben”, then 
transferred, as here, to abstract expressions. Schiller in 117, 23 had 
already used the word in another sense. 

167, 14 Now ein Zergerol. The plural Terzerolen also occurs in 
the “Schauspiel”, II, 3. 

167, 19 Meuter, a mutineer, an obsolescent word, here used in 
the unusual sense of “Meuchelmérder”. 


Mennter Anftritt. 


This scene takes the place in the “Schauspiel” of a monologue of 
Franz, in which the latter philosophizes at length on birth and death, 
expecting as he does that Daniel is at the moment engaged in mur- 
dering the Count. The new speech is effective on the stage (it was 
a favourite with Iffland, who had his portrait taken in this character), 
but it introduces a certain contradiction. Franz has no compunction 
in condemning his father to death by hunger, but shrinks from the 
murder of a brother. 

167, 26 fertig, South German for “bereit, schlagfertig”, changed 
in the editions of 1801 and 1802 to feurig. 

167, 32 ftarfen Gcbritts. The suppression of the flectional -e is 
characteristic of all colloquial language, but especially of Upper 
German. Many examples occur in Schiller’s early plays. Cf. Kasch, 
Luck pb te 

167, 35 jdjneidende Trifler, i.e. trills, a piercing sound. Schiller 
is very fond of this word: 174, 29 der mir da3 Girenenlied. trillerte; 
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177,5 fiircdterlich triflern deine Sdhlaffameraden; 188,30 Sind das ihre 
bellen Triller? M substitutes: ,.wie fie Die Z3ahne gegen mid) blecten!” 
168, 2 griefeln, South German for the usual “gruseln”, in Ablaut- 
relation. Both are diminutives to “grausen”. Schmidt, Schwdbisches 
Wéerterbuch, 241. 
168, 8 Menfchbeit, now only in the collective sense, but in the 
eighteenth century common with the meaning of “Menschlichkeit”. 


Elfter Auftritt. 


This scene stood in the “Schauspiel” in Act I, 3, after the Scene 
between Amalia and Franz (“Trauerspiel”, III, 1). 

169,6 uflaufcher. Schiller also uses the abstract “Auflauschung”, 
i. e. “ Auskundschaftung”, Werke, III, 180. The Deutsches Wérterbuch 
only records another instance of the use of the word, and that in 
Tieck. The form is apparently not Swabian; on the other hand the 
Schweizerisches Idiotikon records “ufloser” = ‘“heimlicher Horcher” 
(III, 1449). More common is the expression Wuflaurer (177, 24). 


Bwilfter Anftritt. 


This scene has been much amplified and altered from the “Schau- 
spiel”. The play with the ring and the passionate passages are new. 
Schiller himself was very pleased with the alterations, and quoted the 
whole scene in the Selbstrezension, judging it to be “ein wahres Ge- 
milde der weiblichen Natur, und ungemein treffend fiir die drangvolle 
Situation”. Her frailty certainly makes Amalia more human, and 
therefore less of a puppet. 

169, 26 Rarl [ebt! It is inconceivable that with this knowledge 
Amalia is unable to recognize her lover in the Graf. 

170,10 verblinden, common in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in the present meaning of “erblinden”. Cf. Laokoon: “er 
verblindet”. 

170,16 fommen Gie in Rrofodilgeftalt wieder, und mir ijt beffer. There 
are several references to “the mournful crocodile” in Shakespeare, 7. e. 
2 Henry VI, Ill, I, 226; Hamlet, V, 1, 299; Oth., IV, I, 257; Ant., I, 7, 31. 

170, 20 furjweilen, the verb now archaic = “sich unterhalten, 
scherzen”’. 

170, 34 3erftirt, dialectical for “verstért”. Cf. note 107, 24. 

172, 15 iiber ibm = tiber sich, the dative of the pers. pron. used 
for the reflexive as in M. H. G. 

172, 18 weil fie mid) gwiefach umarmet, i.e. as Engel and Tot- 
{chlager; see below line 28. 

“172, 24. Cf. Messias, V, 454: “Ewigkeit heifet sein Mab”. 
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172, 34 Weine tiber dich felber. Schiller found “den Ausgang dieser 
Scene hiéchst tragisch” (Selbstrezension). In the “Schauspiel” the 
recognition was brought about by Karl singing the second strophe of 
Amalia’s song. 


Dreizehnter Auftritt. 


173, 11. Boxberger compares Julius Casar, I, 2 (Cassius to Brutus): “Ich 
kann nicht sagen, was ihr und andre Leute von diesem Leben denken, 
aber was mich selbst betrifft, so wollt ich eben so gern gar nicht seyn, 
als leben, um mich vor einem Ding wie ich selbst bin, biicken zu miissen.” 

173, 20 bielte. In the latter Middle Ages an e was often added 
to the 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of the strong verbs by false analogy 
with the weak ending. But the practice is only common in Middle 
German, and really contrary to the Swabian dialect. Much of the 
uncertainty as regards the preterite (cf. notes 111, 29; 146, 32) must 
be ascribed to the fact that this tense has disappeared from the 
spoken language of the South (in favour of the perfect), and that it 
was only known to Schiller from his literary reading. 

173, 31 fchnadern, a dialectical form of “schnattern”. The same 
word perhaps in “Schnaderhiipfel”’. 

173, 32 geflucht = geschworen. Cf. Jerem. 51,14: “Der Herr Zebaoth 
hat bei seiner Seele geschworen.” Cf. also “Schauspiel”, I, 2: und 
fluchen Gturm gu laufen wider Die Stadt. But Schiller also uses 
fluchen in the ordinary sense: 180, 14 doch ic will nicht flucen! 

174, 14 wie’S ibm mein Herr prophezeiht hat. Cf. ““Schauspiel”, 
Il, 3, where Schweizer makes an unsuccessful appeal for forgiveness 
on Schufterle’s account. Karl answers: Weg! Gr dan  ¢8 feiner 
Schande, fie hat ihn gerettet. Cr joll nicht jterben, wenn ich und mein 
Schweizer fterben, und mein Roller. Lab ihn die RKleider ausziehen, fo 
will ic) fagen er fey ein reifender, und ich hab ihn beftohlen — Sey 
rubig, Schweiger! Bch fchwsre darauf, er wird dod noch gehangen 
werden. The incident is omitted above p. 144, 34, but Schiller forgot 
to delete the present reference when revising the play for the stage. 
Moreover, as Bellermann points out, it is only just a week since 
Schufterle was dismissed (cf. 142, 14), and he could hardly have met 
his fate with such extraordinary rapidity. 


Vierzehnuter Anftritt. 


174, 25 Sey du Richter gwifden mir und diefem.. Cf. 7. Mose 16, 5 
(81, 53): “Der Herr sei Richter zwischen mir und.dir.” 

174, 30 Das haft du nicht gethan Schweizer. Karl’s meaning, which 
Schweizer does not catch, is that the latter had only acted as the agent 
for avenging Nemesis, to whom he should therefore dedicate his sword. 
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174, 31. Minor cf. Philotas, II, 195: “Diese That war keine von 
meinen geringsten.” 

174, 35. Cf. Werther’s letter of September 4 with its quotation 
from Ossian: “Die Zeit meines Welkens ist nah, nah der Sturm, der 
meine Blatter herabstirt”; and also Wallenstein, III, 13: “Da steh’ ich, 
ein entlaubter Stamm!” 

175, 9 © ijt Mitternacht Hauptmann. Not to be taken literally, 
for the village clock strikes twelve shortly afterwards (176, 26). 

175, 12 Gchelmen, the weak nom. plur. also 182, 26; the weak 
gen. sing. still preserved in the modern “schelmenhaft”. Cf. note 
193, 22. The meaning “Schurke” is now archaic. Goedeke prints 
wie with most of the texts; the correct nie, however, is found in the 
“Schauspiel” and the edition of 1798. 

175, 14 Mujit mup ich hiren. A favourite device of Shakespeare: 
“give us some music”; cf. As You Like It, Il, 7, 173; Twelfth Night, 
Il, 4,1; Anthony and Cleopatra, Ul, 5,1; Cymbeline, Il, 3, 13, ete. In 
the “Schauspiel” follows the fine poetical dialogue of Brutus and 
Cesar. ; 


Siinfzehuter Auftritt. 


175, 24 Gine lange — lange gute Jtacht. Karl seizes his pistol 
(the scenic indication is lacking) to put an end to his misery. In 
the “Schauspiel” the succeeding words were preceded by a speech 
based on Hamlet’s “To be or not to be”, in which Karl seeks to prove 
the existence of a future state. From this idealistic philosophy, Karl 
passes without transition to the most absolute determinism, claim- 
ing that all his actions are but the result of external forces, over 
which he has no control. 

175, 26 Sch werde nicht 3ittern. The scenic observation of the 
“Schauspiel” heftig zitterndD is here omitted. 

175, 29 bdangen. Great confusion reigns, as in English, in the 
differentiation between the intrans. ‘“hangen” and the trans. 
“hingen”; gehangen is used correctly 199, 21; the form hdngt 
174, 13 might be from either verb; but cf. note 175, 33. an meinen 
Feierabenden, when he read highwaymen’s tales. 

175, 31 SPerillu’, a brass founder, who made for the tyrant Phalaris 
of Agrigent a brazen ox, in which criminals were roasted alive. Just 
as the maker of the ox, and not the ox itself, must be held responsible 
for these horrors, so, too, Karl imputes his crimes to the physical and 
mental characteristics inherited from his ancestors. These latter have 
many a crime on their conscience which prevents them from sleeping 
peacefully in their graves. See below 181, 4. 

175, 38 bratet, many Upper German dialects have an aversion 
to Umlaut in the 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. The “Schauspiel” also 
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has II, 3 hangt, and fangt. On the other hand, whilst we have fommt 
107, 31, the “si&chsisch” fSmmt occurs quite frequently, cf. 109, 9. 

175, 34 Graufer Schlitffel; on the page 177, 17 we have the form graujig. 

176, 2 Wohin wirft du -mic fiihren? Speculations on suicide 
were much in fashion since Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Cf. the 
discussion for and against between Werther and Albert in Book I, 
Letter of August 12, 1771; and Book II, December 14: “Den Vorhang 
aufzuheben und dahinter zu treten das ist alles! Und warum das 
Zaudern und Zagen? Weil man nicht weif, wie es dahinter aussieht? 
und man nicht wiederkehrt? Und daf das nun die Eigenschaft 
unseres Geistes ist, da Verwirrung und Finsternis zu ahnen, wovon 
wir nichts bestimmtes wissen!” 

176, 2 Fremde3, nie umfegeltes Land. A reminiscence of Hamlei, 
Ill, 2: “dieses unbekannte Land, aus dem noch kein Reisender zuriick 
gekommen ist.” 

176, 3 erfclappt, replaced in the “Theater” (1806) by erjcblafft. 
Schlapp is really the Low German form of “schlaff”, but still com- 
mon in South German. GSchlapp occurs twice in the “Schauspiel”. 
Cf. the abstract ‘“Erschlappung”, Werke, III, 578. 

176, 10 Sch felbft bin mein Himmel und meine Hille! Cf. Messias, 
JI, 712 and 825; the passage itself derived from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 1, 254: “The mind is its own place, and in it self /Can make 
a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n.” 

176, 14. There again seems some distant reminiscence of Klopstock, 
Messias, Il, 711: “Entfleuch in die Leere! Lafi dir da vom Allmichtigen 
Reiche des Jammers erschaffen! Bringe da die Unsterblichkeit zu!” 

176, 14. Cf. Schiller’s early poem Die Freundschaft: “Stiind’ im All 
der Schépfung ich alleine,/Seelen triumt’ ich in die Felsensteine / 
Und umarmend kiift’ ich sie.” 

176, 22 ‘Pijtolen, the word was usually weak in the eighteenth 
century, but Schiller has just used the strong form above 175, 33. 

176, 23 fiir Gurcht “vor” and “fiir” were originally identical, 
and the modern differentiation in meaning only arose gradually. In 
the eighteenth century there was still absolute uncertainty in their 
uses; cf. 178, 18 Slirjicht. 

176, 24 ich will’S Dulden; the e$ both here and in the next line refers 
to Leben, not Glend. 


Sedzehuter Auftritt. 


In this scene and the next Hermann, in accordance with the greater 
importance given to him in the revision, plays a much better part 
than in the “Schauspiel”. He no longer runs away at the sight of 
Karl’s sword, but remains to disclose the whole intrigue. The setting 
of the scene bears some outward likeness to Macbeth, I, 2 and 8: 
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“die Glocke schligt an... Horch! Stille! es war eine Eule, die schrie... 
die tberfiillten Kimmerer spotten ihres Amts mit Schnarchen.” 

176, 33. The Sungerthurm was a favourite motif in the “Sturm 
und Drang” drama since Ugolino. For the situation ef., too, Plutarch 
(Schirach, 5,91), where Crassus is fed secretly in his cave by aslave. For 
the language cf. Matth. 22, 4: “Siehe, meine Mahlzeit habe ich bereitet.” 

177, 3 Hermann, mein Rabe. Cf. below line 7. Old Moor compares 
himself to Elijah in the wilderness, to whom God (der Rabenfender) 
sent his raven. 1. Kénige 17,6: “Und die Raben brachten ihm Brot 
und Fleisch des Morgens und des Abends.” 

177,8 Und wie geht3 meinem lieben Rind? Like David with Absalom, 
the old father is still blindly partial to his son’s failings. Cf. 179, 13 
Verfluch ihn nicht! Cf, too, 2. Samuel 18, 32: “Der Kinig aber sprach 
zu Chusi: Gehet es dem Knaben Absalom auch wohl?” 

177,13 Davon, whilst common enough in colloquial speech, liter- 
ary usage requires “von der”. 

177, 36 Iduft=“geht”. In South German where “laufen” has 
lost the notion of haste, we find the phrase “spazieren laufen”. For 
the “laufen” of the literary language South German uses “springen”’. 
GF 130, 7. 

178,12 Qik, in its old meaning of “Verstand”, was still common 
in the eighteenth century. 

178, 13 iiber die Gennen der Mtanner, so Goedeke. Senne = 
“Sehne, sinew”. The reading Ginnen or Ginne of the printed texts 
is meaningless. For the form Gennen cf. M (note to 190, 8) Meine 
Sennen werden fchlaff. 

178, 15 er gieht Haupt{chliiffel heraus. The triviality of this realism 
is disturbing amidst all the pathos. We are reminded too forcibly of 
the ignoble part of the robber’s life, from which we like to disassociate 
Karl. The “Schauspiel” has here a better text: Q3t gum erjtenmabl 
fomm mir 3u Hilfe, Dieberey. (Er nimmt Bredinjtrumente, und offnet das 
Gitterthor.) 


Siebzehnter Auftritt. 


178, 25. A palpable remembrance of Hamlet, I, 2, where Horatio 
addresses the ghost: “Oder wenn du, in deinem Leben unrechtmassig 
erworbene Schize in den Mutterleib der Erde angehduft hast, um 
derentwillen, wie man glaubt, die Geister oft nach dem Tode umgehen 
miissen, so entdek es. Steh, und rede.” 

178, 32 cf. note to 150, 29. 

179, 10 Wbhue, the “Schauspiel” has Wbus, a plural still used in 
Austria, see also note to 140, 19. 

179, 20. Cf. Othello, Ill, 5: “und wenn ich dich nicht mehr liebe, 
so ist die Welt wieder zum Chaos worden.” 
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179, 26 Cf. Messias, VII, 309: “O wenn es ware... da du ein 
Mensch bist und ein menschliches Herz hast.” 

179, 28 Diefe Vefhmsirung fonnte die Wolfe auffordern, an unusual 
use of auffordern, apparently induced by the change from the “ Schau- 
spiel” which reads: Diefe Uufforderung fdnnte die wilden Bejtien aus 
ihren Lichern hervorrufen. 

180, 8 wacen is cognate with “zwicken”. Cf. Luther: “einer, 
der den Hund bei den Ohren zwacket”. Now usually in the sense 
of “pester, torment, worry”. 

180, 28. In M the remainder of this speech, as also half the next, 
is given to Hermann, probably with the idea of bringing more life 
into the dialogue, and preventing the latter from being a mere idle 
spectator of the scene. 

180, 33 Hinab mit dem Balg! Balg nowadays mostly used of a 
child, a brat, formerly of an immodest woman, a strumpet. Here 
apparently in the sense of “unniitzer Mensch”. 

181, 6 ibr ZodenliedD raunen; raunen now obsolescent, except in 
the expression “einem etwas ins Ohr raunen”. 

181, 8. Cf. Ugolino, Ill: “bin ich bestimmt, den Tod des Hungers 
zu sterben?” 

181, 16 wunderbarlich, this “unniitze Verlingerung“, as Adelung 
calls it, was common in Luther. 


Adtehnter Anftritt. 


181, 28 Ddie alte Bwietradt, the “discordia semina rerum” of 
Ovid, Metam., I, 7; da8 ewige (= uranfinglich) ©han$ (179, 20), which 
ruled before God reduced it to order. 

182, 10 faintly reminiscent of the oaths of Othello and Jago; 
Othello, Ill, 8: “‘niemals sollen meine blutige Gedanken, in ungestiimer 
Fluth sich daherwalzend, zu sanfter Liebe zuriickfliessen, bis eine 
weite hinlangliche Rache sie verschlungen haben wird — Das 
schwoér’ ich, (er kniet) hére Himmel das schreckliche, unwieder- 
rufliche Geliibd! — Bey deiner unzerstérbaren Veste schwiér’ ich 
Rache! Jago (kniend) Stehet noch nicht auf — Seyd Zeugen, ihr 
ewig-brennenden Lampen dort oben, und ihr Elemente, die uns 
rings umfassen; seyd Zeugen, daf§ Jago hier alles was sein Ver- 
stand, seine Hand und sein Herz vermag, zum Dienste des beleidigten 
Othello wiedmet!” 

182, 25 ein BelialS Streicdh, cf. 5. Mose 15, 9: “eine Belialstiicke”. 

183, 9 Dazgumal = damals. Swabian. 

183, 11 fdwurft, Schiller, like the modern “Schriftsprache”, only 
uses this form, although the “schworst”, recommended by Adelung, 
was gaining ground. Cf. also 196, 29 and 113, 9 befchwur. 
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183, 13 Schweizer, fo ijt noch fein Sterblicher geehrt worden wie 
du. The enthusiasm of the French critic over this stroke of filial 
piety is amusing in its extravagance: “Oh! le bel et poétique 
agenouillement de Schweizer. Cela est beau; cela est grandiose; 
cela est sublime et Corneille efit été transporté par cette ‘récompense 
royale’ que Moor accorde a Schweizer; et si l’on est embarassé pour 
savoir ou Victor Hugo a pris l’idée de ses bandits plus nobles et 
plus majestueux que les rois, on n’a qu’a lire ou a relire ce passage 
des Brigands.” From Kontz, /. c., p. 251. 

183, 17 Wann foll ih ihn fdlagen? Cf. 2. Samuel 24,17; 2. Mose 
12, 29, and Messias, VI, 304: “Soll ich jetzt, Allmichtiger, schlagen?”’ 
Through Luther’s influence other eighteenth-century writers also use 
the word in the sense of “erschlagen”. 

183, 20. After Hamlet, III, 9: “Wenn er betrunken ist und schlift, 

oder im Ausbruch des Zorns, oder mitten in den blutschiinderischen 
Freuden seines Beites, wenn er spilet, flucht, oder sonst etwas thut, 
das keine Hoffnung der Seligkeit tibrig lift, dann gieb ihm einen 
StoB, daf er seine Beine gen Himmel streke, indem seine schwarze 
Seele zur Holle fihrt.” But unlike Karl, Hamlet would spare the 
King if he kneels in prayer. 
- 183, 25 in GStiicfen reijjen, the weak plural is apparently of Low 
German origin. In Fiesco we have the two plurals immediately 
following on one another: III, 58: “In Stiiken mit dem Andreas! In 
tausend Stiik den steinernen und den lebendigen!” 

183, 26 ein Haar franft. “krinken” now only used figuratively, 
but in the original causative sense of “krank machen, verletzen” 
still quite common in the eighteenth century. 

183, 34 Gefchwader might be applied originally to a detachment 
of any different arm, and was only later restricted to cavalry (although 
it still applies, as in English, to naval formations). Apparently here 
we are to understand a mounted troop. (Cf. 187, 18.) 


Sinfter Wujzug, 


Erfter Anftritt. 


It was from this scene (185, lines 2-14) that Schiller quoted in 
his dissertation, in illustration of the action of the soul on the body 
(Versuch tiber den Zusammenhang etc., § 15). He refers to the incident 
again in Die Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet. 

185, 16 Urfund, popularly in the sense of “Lebenszeichen”. For 
the apocope see note to 114, 30." 

185, 25 Wnftos, where modern German would use “Anfall”. Cf. 
Wieland: “da er mit einem Anstoss von Gift befallen wurde”. 
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185, 33 derb=tiichtig. Bayerisches Wérterbuch, I, 534. 

185, 34. The preamble is biblical. Cf. 1. Mose 37, 9: “Siehe, ich 
habe noch einen Traum gehabt; mich diiuchte, die Sonne, und der 
Mond, und elf Sterne neigeten sich vor mir.” Richter 7, 13: “Siehe, 
mir hat getriumet, mich dauchte.” For the relation of the dream 
itself cf. 1. Sam. 25, 36: “Da hatte er ein Mahl zugerichtet in seinem 
Hause, wie eines Kénigs Mahl, und sein Herz war guter Dinge bei 
ihm selbst, und er war sehr trunken.” 

186, 1. The account of the dream has been much shortened from 
that in the “Schauspiel”, perhaps at a hint of Timme, who wrote: 
“Im fiinften Akt gefillt mir bei Franzens Verzweiflung sein Traum 
nicht: denn ich glaube kein Drama, sondern einige Kapitel aus der 
Offenbarung Johannis zu lesen: vdllig derselbe Ton.” This passage 
was also influenced by the dreams of Clarence in Richard IU, I, 4, 
and of Kaiphas in the Messias, IV, 64seq. 

186, 4. Cf. Psalm 97,5: “Berge zerschmelzen wie Wachs vor dem 
Herrn.” QWindsbraut. The etymology of the word is not quite clear, 
see B. Schmidt (Paul-Braune-Beitrége, XXI, 3seq.) who connects the 
second half of the word with “sprieBen”, and compares the English 
“spout” as in Troilus, V, 2,171: “not the dreadful spout which shipmen 
do the hurricano call”. For biblical parallels see Apostelgesch. 27, 14; 
2. Petr. 3,12; Psalm 97, 5; Micha I, 4. 

186, 9 eine eherne Wage. Cf. Daniel 5, 27; Offend. Joh. 6, 5. 

186, 10. Cf. Psalm 103, 14: “Er gedenket daran, daf wir Staub 
sind.” 

186, 13 (cf. also 196, 27) jtunden is the correct form from M. H. G. 
“stuonden”, then, by analogy with strong verbs of class III, like 
“finden”, we have “stand, stunden” and finally “stand, standen”’. 
In the “Schauspiel” there are several “stund” (sing.), I, 1 entjtund; 
but in the “Trauerspiel” the 1st sing. is always ftand, e. g. 110, 21. 

186, 23. Cf. Fiesco, I, 6: “Adel in Genua? LaB sie all ihre Ahnen 
und Wappen zumal in die Wagschale schmeifen, was braucht es mehr 
als ein Haar aus dem weifien Bart meines Onkels, Genuas ganze Adel- 
schaft in alle Liifte zu schnellen?”’ 

186, 23. Cf. 2. Mose 19, 18: “Der ganze Berg Sinai aber rauchte, 
darum, dafi der Herr herab auf den Berg fuhr mit Feuer.” de3 $elfen, 
the strong declension is now more common. 

186, 27 Traume fommen von Gott. Cf. Daniel 2, 28: “Sondern 
Gott vom Himmel der kann verborgene Dinge offenbaren.’’ 

186, 31 Ych will fiir euch beten. (ab.) In the Schauspiel Daniel went 
to fetch Pastor Moser at Franz’ request. When the scene was dropped 
(“Pastor Moser ist auch eine iiberfliissige Person: denn sein Besuch 
bewirkt nichts”, wrote Timme), Daniel’s exit had to be accounted for 
as best it could by the above. 
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Dritter Anftritt. 


187, 19 die Steig, South German for the high road. Kasch, /. c., 
p. 60, quotes an interesting extract from the contemporary Teutscher 
Sprachforscher, 1, 278: “Wir bemerken bei unserm Landmann einen 
artigen Unterschied. Er nennt eine Fahrstrafe den Berg hinauf eine 
Staig; hingegen einen steilen Fufweg, den Steig mit dem Ton auf 
dem i. Ein Weinberg ligt in dem Steig, der Fuhrmann fihrt die Staig 
hinauf.” Der Steig (or more commonly der Steg) are still in general 
use for a footpath, cf. weder Weg noch Steg wissen. 

187, 28 Yhr habt ja immer da liebe Gebet tiber alle Haujer hinaus- 
geworjen. E. Miiller, Hine neue Quelle zu Schillers Friihzeit in Euphorion, 
XX, p. 377, points out Schiller’s interest in the efficacy of prayer. In 
1780 he sent his sister Christophine a book of “ Kasernenprediger Gau8”, 
i. e. M. G. Fr. Gauf, who was the author of two such books: Unterricht 
fiir Ungelehrte zum Gebet aus dem Herzen, 1774, and Das Gebet aus 
dem Herzen, dem Gebrauch der Formein entgegengesetzt, 1775. 

187, 32. M shortens this speech of Daniel to Gebt ihr3? was 
Religion ijt, and retains an effective passage from the “Schauspiel” 
(V,1): Franz (umarmt ihn ungeftiim). Verzeibh, lieber alter, verzeifh — ich 
will dich) Eleiden, von Fus auf — fo beth doch — ich will dich zum 
Hochzeiter machen — ich will — fo beth doch — ich befchwore did) — 
auf Den Rnien befchwir ich dich) — Guns T—I3 Nanten! fo beth dock! 
(Tumult auf den Straben. Gefehret. Gepolter.) 

188, 4. After Da$ erjftemal M retains from the “Schauspiel” (V, 1) 
foll auch gewis nimmer gefcehen. 

188, 6. The “Schauspiel” reads wo ift der Schwarz mit feinem 
Haufen, referring, of course, to Schweizer’s fellow robber. But Schwarz, 
having been omitted in the “Trauerspiel”, the printer or stage- 
manager ingeniously changed the name to Gcjwarje, applying it to 
der Teufel in the same line. Not that the remark has much point here. 

188, 12 bab mic) nie mit Rleinigfeiten abgegeben, mein Herr Gott! 
Minor in Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, X, p. 100, points to a note of 
Eschenburg in his translation of Shakespeare’s Tempest as the source 
for this passage. Eschenburg’s note (Der Sturm, 1775, p. 18) runs as 
follows: Ein seltsames Beispiel dieser Art findet man in einer Engli- 
schen Reisebeschreibung vom Jahre 1603 von einem Schiffer, der in 
der fiussersten Gefahr, da alles um ihn herum auf den Knien lag, 
folgendes Gebet that: “Lieber Gott! ich bin kein gemeiner Bettler: ich 
plage dich nicht alle Tage; denn ich habe noch niemals zu dir gebetet; 
und wenn du mir nur dieSmal davon hilfst, so will ich dir auch in 
meinem Leben nicht wieder mit meinen Bitten beschwerlich fallen.” 
So wahr ist das alte Spriichwort: Qui nescit orare, discat navigare. 

188, 17. Cf. the King in Hamlet, Il, 3: “Beten kann ich nicht.” 
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188, 18 ein, ic) will auch nicht beten to 188, 30 ihr Mattern des 
Wbgrunds is omitted in.M. 

188, 22. Cf. 1. Samuel 31, 4: “Da sprach Saul zu seinem Waffen- 
triger: Ziehe dein Schwert aus, und erstich mich damit, da® nicht 
diese Unbeschnittenen kommen, und mich erstechen, und treiben 
ihren Spott mit mir.” 


Vierter Anftritt. 


188, 28.. The simplex graf has now been displaced by its derivative 
“oriflich”. The word occurs again “Schauspiel”, IV, 1: weg Hobler, 
graffer, gucender Todesblict. 

188, 33. In the “Schauspiel” Franz here strangles himself with 
his silken hatband, and Schweizer, being unable to carry out his 
promise, shoots himself: Gehet zuriid und faget meinem Hauptmann: 
Gr ijt maustot — mich jteht er nicht wieder. 


Siinfter Auftritt. 


189, 16 cf. note 107, 25. 

189, 21 im engen Sauje, a phrase of Ossian derived from Werther: 
“Aber schon ruhten sie im engen Hause.” The phrase héret nimmer 
die Stimme meineS Yammers goes back to the same source; Den 
eifernen Gchlaf is a favourite expression of Klopstock, derived in the 
first instance from the Iliad, XI, 241: “zdAxeog davoc”. 

190,4 Wenn ich igt feinen Segen weghafdte. Cf. the story of Jacob 
and Esau, 7. Mose 27, 35: “Dein Bruder ist gekommen mit List, und 
hat deinen. Segen hinweg.” 

190, 7. After Thurme$ M retains a reading from the “Schau- 
spiel” V, 2, 206seq. Gib mir deinen Seegen. D. a, Moor. (Mit Samer.) 
Dab ou den Sohn vertilgen willft, Retter de3 Vater$! — GSiehe, die 
Gottheit ermiidet nicht tim Crbarmen, und wir armfeligen Wiirmer 
gehen fchlafen mit unferm Groll. (Gr legt feine Gand auf deS Raubers Haupt) 
Sei fo glitcilich, als du dich erbarmejt! MH. Mtoo xr. (Weichmiitig aufftehend) 
©! wo ift meine Mannbheit! Meine Sennen werden fchlaff, da8 Schwerdt 
fintt aus meinen Handen — — — Riiffe mich gbttlidher Greif! 

190, 20 Wefs ijt das wilde Getdpe? the lengthened form of the 
genitive of the interrogative pronoun is of comparatively late origin. Cf. 
“weshalb, weswegen “. 


Sechfter Auftritt. 


192, 5 in majeftdtifder Stellung. Cf. 193,15 mit Wiirde und Ge 
laffenbeit; 198, 9 mit unbefchreiblicher Goheit; 198, 11 mit gebietender 
Stimme, cf. Fiesco, Il, 17: “er géht mit majestitischem Schritt im 
Zimmer — mit Wiirde — mit: Grié®e”; Il, 18 “mit Selbstgefiihl”’. 
Bellermann (J. c., p. 103) thinks that Schiller was already influenced 
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by definite traits in Fiesco’s character which was already taking 
shape in his mind at this time. In thus taking upon himself the réle 
of a Bevollmadtigter des Weltgeridhts, Karl is falling back into his 
old errors of which he was being gradually cured. There. is a 
definite break in the unity of character. Much more logical and 
impressive were the words of the ’Schauspiel”, in which Karl hears 
of his brother's suicide almost with joy. His relief at not being 
forced to carry out his oath is so great, that the death of his 
faithful Schweizer leaves him unmoved. abe Dantf, Yenfer der 
Dinge! — Umarmet mid, meine Kinder! — Erbarmung fei von nun an 
die Lofung — Mun war aud) bas itberftanden — Alles fiberitanden. 

192, 25 und foll nun zum Settler verarmen an diefem! a curiously 
distorted use of verarmen; as a beggar is poor in wealth, so he in 
invention. 

192,17 to 193,3. The order of these speeches is somewhat changed in 
M (Schweizer’s speech, ¢. g., coming last), but their substance is the same. 

193, 1 Jd vergebe dir Bruder. This action must not be judged 
from the modern point of view; it is characteristic of the “Empfind- 
samkeit” of the eighteenth century and of the “Sturm und Drang” 
in particular. 

193, 15. A characteristic Klopstockian phrase. 

193, 22 Greifen (M.H.G. der grise). Ubland also uses the weak 
form, the genit. sing. of which is preserved in compounds like 
“Greisenalter, greisenhaft”. South German is generally much more 
partial to weak forms than the North. Cf also 175,12 Sdelmen. 

194, 5. This speech of Old Moor reads as follows in M: 
D. a. Moor. (Aultieyend ier hn) Nimm mein Leben gum Danfopfer, 
D Himmel! — Aud) id) fan nok gladlid) jegn — Bd verzweifelte an 
deinem Strale, und bin nun ein Greip worden in BWolluft. — (gm 
Ausbrud ...) 


Siebenter Auftritt. 


195, 9 © ihr Mtadte des Himmels! a favourite expression in 
Shakespeare, cf. Hamlet, I, 2: “Ibr himmlischen Machte”. 

195, 20 So vergeh dann! Cf. also the confusion between “wann” 
and “wenn”, note 142, 17. 

195, 21. The “Schauspiel” has zum drittem Dial, i ¢. his supposed 
death, Il, 6; his condemnation to a death of hunger by his son 
Franz; and here. 

195, 26 wider eine Gide rennend. Such violent demonstrations 
of emotion are characteristic of the “Sturm und Drang”-drama. Cf. 
“Schauspiel”, IV, 3: DWider die Band rennend, and note. 116, 4 

195, 28 im beiligen Sdlafe. Cf. Macbeth, U, 3: “Macbeth ermordet 
den Schlaf, den unschuldigen Schlaf”. 
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195, 31. The modern usage requires HochzeitSmufif; cf. Wilmanns, 
Deutsche Grammatik, Il, § 396, 4. a. 

196, 6 ic) poche dem Tyrannen Verhangnis; “pochen” has also 
the meaning “trotzig auftreten”. Cf. “ehe du mit ihm pochest” 
(Luther); “Stimme wollen gegen Stimme pochen” (Goethe). Modern 
usage requires “pochen auf etwas”. 

196, 8. Cf. Ugolino, V: “Ich lasse dich nicht, Engel!” 

196,16 Die Kinder de$ Lichts. Biblical (Ephes. 5, 9; 1. Thessal. 5,5). 
Klopstock uses the phrase of the good angels Messias, II, 765: “Weinet 
um mich ihr Kinder des Lichts!” 

196,23 beede, Swabian “bed, bod, bad”, on the analogy of “zwene, 
zwo, zwa’”. The following trait is not in keeping with Schweizer’s 
dog-like devotion to Karl. In the Mannheim version the words are 
given much more suitably to Grimm. The “Schauspiel”, too, ascribes 
them to “an old robber”. 

196, 30 wenn eine Meze greint, writes the “Schauspiel” much 
more coarsely; the same word also occurs above 110, 33. 

196, 34. Cf. Offend. Johannes 12,7: “Und es erhob sich ein Streit 
‘im Himmel: Michael und seine Engel stritten mit dem Drachen, and 
der Drache stritt und seine Engel.” 

196, 37 Gin Weib um die Bande! altered from the terrible demand 
in the “Schauspiel”: {malia fiir Die Sande! 

197, 1. Again the parable of the prodigal son. 

197, 9 Das Erbarmen ijt in die Baren gefahren. The bear is often 
cited in Shakespeare as one of the fiercest of wild beasts. Cf. Mac- 
beth, Ill, 5, or Othello, IV, 5: “Oh, sie wiirde die Wildheit aus einem 
Biren heraussingen.” 

197, 21. Modern usage requires voritber gehen an. 

197, 28 Die Liebe tiber Den Giden write all the editions. The 
misprint was pointed out as early as 1788 in the Tagebuch der 
Mainzer Schaubiihne (Braun, /. c., I, 225), and the correct reading in 
the text suggested. (Cf. F. Jonas, in Huphorion, 1913, XX, p. 742.) 

197, 35. er nimmt Amaliens Halstud hinweg, this addition to the 
“Schauspiel”” in very questionable taste (it was omitted as we saw 
in M), Schiller found in the classical story of the courtesan Phryne 
{see above note 105, 12). Her lover thus prevailed upon her judges 
to acquit her. ; , 

198, 16. In M Amalia wrests a dagger from a robber and stabs 
herself. (Gr steht den Degen) Um ein Weib bred) id) den Schwur 
nicht, Den ich euch fo fenerlic) that, — hier bringt fie fort! (ie Bande 
will Umalien fortichleppen) Sdyweizer, (Mitten unter Sie) Wag eS feiner, unfers 
Hauptmanns Geliebte gu berithren, wir wollen fie alle zuriicégeleiten, da, 
wo fie bingebracht feyn will @u Mtmalia) Weib! wo follen wir Dich hin- 
geleiten? Amalia. Zur Cwigkeit! — Gie entreist einem Rauber den Dolch, 
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und ermordet fic). Sdhweizer und Grimm. Sie hat fic) ermordet! 
HR. Moor. Gedt ftarr auf fie su, bleibt eine Weile ftehen, dann ergreift er ihre Sand) — 
Amalia! MWmalia, (Strect ihre Sand nad om aus) Folge mir bald nach! 
(Cie ftirht) RK. Moor. Fahre hin Engel Seele? — fahre hin zum 
Himmel, wohin dir Moor nicht folgen darf. — (Gu der Bande mit Majeftat) 

198, 31 eh fie eine gweite That wie diefe erfdhwingt. A bold use 
of “erschwingen”, i. e. “bei ihrem Schwingen um die Sonne erreichen”. 

198, 34. Cf. Ugolino, V: “streckt den Arm gegen Anselmo aus 
und stirbt”. 

199, 3. We have in M the logical alteration: Hier liegt ein Engel 
fiir euch. 

199, 10. A reminiscence of Othello, V, 2: “Hier ist das Ende 
meiner Fahrt; hier ist mein Ziel; die A4uferste Marke, die mein letztes 
Segel noch erreichen kan.” 

199, 23. After Wonne M inserts: Grope Krafte! Gerrliche Reime! 
Und die guten Geifter weinen iiber ihren Tritmmern! 


Adjter Auftritt. 


The whole of this scene is in the best manner of eighteenth- 
century “Empfindsamkeit”. It aims purely at theatrical effect, and 
will not bear critical investigation; what right, for instance, has 
Moor, who is outside the law, to bequeath his dominions to other 
outlaws like himself. M, at least, saw this difficulty, and effects some 
improvement by changing Graffdhaft to Vermdgen. 


Neunter Auftvitt. 


200, 18 das entfezlichfte Gefe; is the Mosaic law, the “lex talionis”. 
Thus, too, Odoardo in Emilia Galotti, V, 2, gives himself up to justice 
after the crime; so do the Prisident and Wurm in Kabale und Liebe. 

200, 20. The armer Gchelm of the “Schauspiel” has been meta- 
morphosed most unaccountably and inappropriately into an armer 
Offigier. The Mannheim version maintains Gcelm. 

200, 22 taufend LouiSdore is the blood price in the “Schauspiel”. 

200, 24. After Dem Mtann fann geholfen werden M has the ,follow- 
ing moral reflexion which acts somewhat as an anti-climax: Gr fithre 
mich vor Die Ridjter — ein Gliicllicher mehr — Gonne-Untergang. Yeh 
fterbe grofB durch eine folche That! und vielleicht Verzeihung vom 
Himmel durch diefe That; the last phrase subsequently deleted in ink. 
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